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A SOLO FLIGHT FROM ENGLAND TO THE GOLD 
COAST IN CIRRUS-MOTH G.EBZZ. 


PILOT AND NAVIGATOR, CAPTAIN R. 8S. RATTRAY, 
PROVINCIAL COMMISSIONER ON THE GOLD COAST. 


I Took off from the tarmac 
at Oroydon at 11.37 A.M. on 
Wednesday, 5th December. The 
weather reports for the French 
side were very poor: ‘‘ Patches 
of mist and fog, with drizzle in 
places. Cloud 10/10ths, with 
main layer 600-1000 feet, but 
extensive patches below 300 
feet. Visibility less than 200 
yards _ locally, improving 
slowly.” 

Thad flown from near London 
to Lympne so many times that 
I thought I could make the 
latter place under almost any 
weather conditions. So sure 
was I of this that I did not 
even attempt to take the safer 
and easier course of flying 
south-east until I picked up 
the long straight line of the 
Southern Railway running into 
Ashford, but flew away into 
the mist on a direct compass 
course of 123° (magnetic). 
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I had not left the aerodrome 
five minutes when I ran into 
dense fog. I climbed up as 
high as 2000 feet hoping to get 
above it, and in expectation 
that it would become clearer 
below before I reached the 
coast. Even at that altitude 
I did not reach clear skies, and 
with fog obscuring my wing 
tips and swirling in the cock- 
pit, I found it increasingly 
difficult to keep on my com- 
pass course, so came down to 
try and get below it. I glided 
earthwards with engine off as 
gingerly as possible. 

With the altimeter showing 
only 300 feet, the ground below 
was still invisible, until pres- 
ently I suddenly saw tree-tops 
sticking out of the fog. 

I flew on as low as I possibly 
could. The fog began to clear. 
I discovered I was over a 


large river estuary, and realised 
25 
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I was badly off my course. 
Circling over what looked like 
a football field on the east 
side of the river, I came in, 
and landed, 12.35 P.M., being 
very lucky not to touch with 
my port wing, as the ground, 
which had appeared perfectly 
level from the air, sloped down 
towards the river in places 
fairly steeply. Assistance was 
soon at hand. 

I was informed I was at 
Rochester, just opposite the 
Short Seaplane Works. One of 
that firm’s pilots was most 
helpful, and rang up Croydon 
and Lympne to report all well. 
I decided, having got my bear- 
ings, te push on, and was 
advised to follow the Medway 
down to Maidstone, and there- 
after to follow the road running 
to Ashford. I took off again, 
but on reaching Maidstone the 
fog settled down once more, 
and I was compelled to fly 
just above the ground in order 
to keep the earth in sight. 
After flying some time I came 
over @ railway line running 
approximately north and south. 
I flew for a little south along 
the track without coming to 
any town, then turned and 
flew north until I came out at 
a@ place which I saw was Ash- 
ford, recognising my old friends 
the red gasometers. 

I circled the vicinity for some 
time in hopes of finding a 
landing ground, but seeing noth- 
ing I liked the look of, I set 
@ course for Lympne, and flew 
out again into the fog. I had 
at times to lose sight of the 
ground to get over the tree- 
tops. Soon after I saw a red 
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light flashing intermittently 
about ten feet below my port 
wing, and, circling it, saw it 
was the light on the mast near 
the directional plotting office 
at the corner of Lympne aero- 
drome. The aerodrome and 
hangars were invisible beloy, 
even at this height. I had 
spent much of the past summer 
at this perfect aerodrome, and 
knew my way about it in the 
dark, so lost no time in coming 
down and landing, 1.43 p.m. 

Sergeant-Major Dupe and the 
aerodrome staff, who came out 
to meet me, told me that my 
machine was invisible until one 
wing tip appeared out of the 
fog as I came down to touch 
ground. 

This was, I think, with pos- 
sibly one exception, my worst 
experience on the trip. I was 
amused later to hear Oom- 
mander X. (who is in charge 
at Lympne, and was very ai- 
gry at any one arriving unde 
such conditions) expressing his 
opinion on the subject on the 
*phone to the Air Ministry i 
terms not very flattering # 
myself, whom I gathered ‘he 
considered one of the ‘ novices’ 
who were a source of great 
anxiety to him on such oer 
sions. Leaving ZZ in the big 
hangar, I went over to the 
County Members’ Inn, so well 
known to all airmen who fe 
quent these parts, and got Mr 
Bailey to give me aroom. Here 
I received my first telegrall 
of congratulations. G.EBZ 
was the only machine to gé 
through from Croydon that day. 

After lunch I went back 
the sheds, and carried out the 
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routine which I continued with- 
out exception after every day’s 
flight throughout the whole 
journey, and to the careful 
observance of which it largely 
owes its ultimate successful 
conclusion. 

Next morning the meteoro- 
logical reports for the French 
side were still none too good, 
but I decided to push on and 
at least put the Channel be- 
tween England and my goal. 
Just as I was about to take 
off, in glided the Argosy 
O.EBLF (City of Glasgow), with 
‘Robie’ at the wheel. I ar- 
ranged ‘ to sit behind the tail ’ 
of this great air liner, and 
negotiate the longer crossing 
to the mouth of the Liane, 
instead of my usual less ambi- 
tious Folkestone-Gris Nez route. 
Robinson was to wireless me 
as safely over. I took off at 
9.45 just as the Argosy was 
clear of the pines over the cliff 
(where the bad bump is). LF 
had the legs of me, however, 
and gradually faded away, a 
speck in the mist long before 
the Channel was crossed. 
Robinson, whom I saw later 
in Paris, stated he did not see 
me after the first few minutes, 
and thought I had turned back. 

Guessing as much, I circled 
Alprech (10.15) (to be wire- 

as safely over), flew low 
at about 500 feet along the 
sands, passing over Berck and 
on to Abbeville, where I landed 
(11.10) for the Paris weather 
Teport. This was bad for Paris, 
but possible as far as Poix, so 
I took off again 11.45, reaching 
Poix at 12.15. I got through 
to Paris on the ‘phone, and 
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was advised not to proceed as 
the visibility was very bad. 
In fact, while I was telephoning, 
a low mist. and drizzle set in, 
and made further progress that 
day out of the question. 

There is not any hangar at 
Poix, so I picketed ZZ down, 
then obtained a taxi, drove 
into the town, and booked a 
room at a little café called the 
Hotel de Paris. After lunch 
I went back to the aerodrome 
and worked on the engine and 
machine until dark, when, at 
his request, I went into the 
house of the aerodrome-keeper 
for a drink and a talk; he 
had been most kind and helpful 
in assisting to peg down and 
cover up the machine. 

I left Poix next day at 9.45 
and*"reached Beauvais at 10.5, 
where I landed again to get 
the latest weather report from 
Paris. This was still none too 
good, but I decided to push 
on, taking off from Beauvais 
at 10.55, and coming out over 
Paris about twenty minutes 
later. It was very foggy. The 
top of the Eiffel Tower was 
sticking up out of the mist, 
its base, like the rest of Paris, 
partly hidden in the fog. 

I had missed Le Bourget 
coming in, so taking a bearing 
north-east from the centre of 
Paris, I flew for about seven 
miles in search of the aero- 
drome, but being unable to 
find it, landed in a very fine 
flat field near a large factory 
and inquired the way. 

I was informed that I was 
only a few kilometres from the 
aerodrome, and that if I fol- 
lowed the road (Route Nationale) 
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beside which I had landed, it 
would bring me to it; so up 
and away again, to land in a 
few minutes at Le Bourget 
(12.20), two days and with 
seven landings between me and 
London—a bad start, and 
G.EBZZ had done the same 
trip, there and back, between 
an afternoon and evening of 
the same summer’s day. The 
experience gained thus early 
was, however, of inestimable 
value to me, for it taught me 
that to fly about in fog was 
the worst of folly. 

It helped me to be patient 
during the enforced delays 
which lay ahead, and to refuse 
to be hustled by anything or 
anyone into the taking of 
foolish and undue risks. In 
my opinion this is the first 
important lesson a young air- 
man has to learn. 

After landing at Le Bourget 
I had lunch, and cleared the 
Customs, filled up my aux- 
iliary petrol tank for the first 
time, and worked on the 
machine until dusk, Imperial 
Airways being most helpful. 
G.EBZZ was put away in their 
hangar, tucked under the wing 
of one of the great cross- 
Channel machines. Only in 
juxtaposition with such does 
one begin to realise what a 
tiny tot she really is. As I was 
expecting to leave early on the 
morrow, I put up at a little 
café just outside the aero- 
drome much frequented by 
air mechanics of all nations— 
the Café d’ Aviation. 

Dense fog at Le Bourget 
until noon, when it cleared up 
locally, but the Met. Office 


(in which I was practically 
to live during the next few 
days) reported conditions at 
Dijon and Lyon as bad. There 
is @ service between Paris and 
Marignane (Marseille) run by 
the Air Union, using Spaés, 
and I got to know some of the 
pilots, who make this trip 
several times a week. I soon 
decided that if weather con- 
ditions were not good enough 
for those who knew every foot 
of the ground, they would not 
be good enough for a novice 
like myself. 

Sunday, 9th December, broke 
with a sharp frost and a clear 
sky, but the weather reports, 
which I obtained hourly, com- 
mencing at 7.30 A.M., gave fog, 
rain, and low cloud all along 
the route. I found a bubble 
in my compass, and having 
foraged around fox some pure 
alcohol had it removed. Hours 
were spent ‘tinkering’ about 
the machine—it aways seems 
possible to find some work to 
do on an aeroplane. 

At my café I met many 
interesting people, mechanics 
who knew the aerodromes be- 
tween Paris and Dakar. Hours 
were spent in the evening 
poring over maps, and noting 
down invaluable little bits of 
first - hand information. The 
result was that when I did 
get away from Paris I carried 
my route almost in my head. 

My diary reports under date 
10th December: ‘“ Dense {0g 
all along route.” Again o 
Tuesday, the 11th, I record 
weather “impossible,” “ fog. 
On that date an old friend of 
my sister, who had been advised 
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I was in France, came out in 
her car and persuaded a very 
dirty-looking mechanic (which 
I was rapidly becoming) to 
leave his Moth for the day and 
return with her to Paris. That 
evening, in her beautiful home 
at Meudon, I dined with Gen- 
eral Saconney, among other 
guests. He holds the post of 
Inspecteur Technique de |’ Aer- 
nautique Militaire. He was 
most helpful, giving me several 
introductions, among others to 
the head of the aerodrome at 
Le Bourget, and to Colonel 
Maginal at Rabat. 

Wednesday, the 12th, fog and 
rain continued all along the 
route. It was a week that day 
since I had left London. Under 
this date I record in my 
diary: ‘‘A Junker machine, 
D31, which I had watched 
start off yesterday, and the 
crew of which—pilot, wireless 
operator, and mechanic—had 
sat next me in the café, crashed 
near Hanover, and all three 
burned to death.” On Thurs- 
day, the 13th, the monotony 
of hearing the everlasting 
‘bruillard’ was broken, fogs 
having given place to snow- 
storms. The French meteoro- 
logical service is, I should 
imagine, very efficient. In the 
Met. Office, which these days 
was crowded with pilots from 
every country in Europe, many 
detained like myself on account 
of bad weather, one could see 
at @ glance from a large dia- 
grammatic map the weather 
conditions at any aerodrome 
in France. Little coloured disks 
showed if it was raining, snow- 
ing, clear, or foggy ; height of 
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clouds above the ground; area 
of sky covered with cloud; 
arrows gave direction and velo- 
city of wind at different heights. 
The officials in the Met. Office 
were most obliging, and several 
times obtained special reports 
for me. 

Friday, 14th December, was a 
perfect flying day at Le Bourget, 
but a snowstorm was blowing 
down the Rhone Valley and 
over the mountains, and ZZ 
and two French machines, which 
had got as far as running up 
their engines, again ‘ washed 
out’ for the day. 

Saturday, the 15th December, 
ten days after reaching Paris, 
saw @ new start made. One 
of the Air Union pilots decided 
to start off for Lyon, which was 
on my way. My maps were 
made up in narrow strips follow- 
ing a route to Lyon vid Dijon. 
The French machine was, how- 
ever, flying direct to Lyon 
down one side of the triangle, 
and this route did not come 
on my maps until near Chalons. 
I knew the French pilot, and 
he most kindly gave me per- 
mission to fly with him over 
the direct route until we came 
out at Chalons, promising to 
throttle back so that ZZ could 
keep him in view. Saying 
good-bye to many friends 
among Imperial Airways staff, 
I took off at 9.45 and circled 
until my Spad escort, AIEE, 
took the air. I hung on to 
her like a leech, for I was 
flying blind, without a map 
for the first 200 miles. AIEE’s 
pilot was as good as his word, 
and although he had the heels 
of ZZ, kept his distance. 
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Visibility was none too good, 
but improved rapidly. On we 
sped at a great pace with a 
following wind over hills and 
valleys and mountains white 
with snow; over Chalons my 
guide circled once, and we 
waved each other good-bye, 
and off he went, soon becoming 
@ tiny speck, and leaving me 
with the broad Rhone below 
to follow into Lyon, where I 
landed at 12.30, having covered 
approximately 270 miles in 2 
hours 45 minutes. At Lyon 
I met the Spad just about to 
take off again, and was glad 
to have the opportunity to 
thank the pilot. I set off at 
2.15 to fly the next lap—Lyon- 
Nimes. 

The scenery was magnificent, 
but horrid from an airman’s 
point of view. The Rhone was 
in flood. 

I flew at 2000 feet, passing 
over D’Albon and fifty miles 
on Montelemar, where the nou- 
gat comes from, and where I 
began to encounter terrific 
bumps, and from the speed 
at which I was travelling began 
to realise I was flying with 
half a gale at my back. We 
came out of the funnel-like 
gorge of the Rhone valley, and 
leaving Orange well on my left 
headed for Avignon, where I 
decided to come down. I came 
above the circle and read the 
name soon after 3 P.M., over 
120 miles in less than an hour. 
As I turned to circle before 
landing I met the full force 
of the wind, and began to 
realise that I was possibly in 
for trouble. The streamer had 
been blown away. There was 
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@ landing T near the buildings 
at the corner of the aerodrome, 
but this was whirling round, 
one moment pointing in one 
direction, the next in the oppo- 
site—a peculiarity of the mistral 
gusts as I was informed later, 
I came in to land, being tossed 
about considerably, and before 
I quite realised what had hap- 
pened found my machine stand- 
ing perpendicularly, poised on 
its nose, supported by its Fairey- 
Reid propeller, with the petrol 
from the vent in the top gravity 
tank pouring out over the 
engine. My metal prop. saved 
the machine from toppling over 
on either wing, and it was 4 
matter of seconds, with the 
assistance of two men who ran 
up, to tilt her back on her 
tail-skid, with no more damage 
than a badly bent metal pro- 
peller. Had the machine been 
fitted with a wooden one, this 
would have snapped off, when 
ZZ would have either toppled 
completely over or fallen on 
@ wing, either of which con- 
tingencies would have ended the 
flight. The force of the wind 
was in the neighbourhood of 
ninety kilometres an hour; 
parts of my wings and fuselage 
were coated with ice. Within 
two hours of this accident my 
spare propeller was fitted, and 
the engine was running up 
see if anything had been dam 
aged. All was found in order, 
and I was ready again for the 
journey. I was destined to be 
detained at Avignon for five 
days, but not knowing this, 
and being anxious to be nea 
my machine, I persuaded the 
‘guardian’ of the place # 
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allow me to have a room ‘ for 
the night ’ in his little house on 
the aerodrome. Monsieur Henri 
Thomas was my host. He had 
a wife and a small boy called 
André, Next day the mistral 
was still roaring down the 
valley, and the next day and 
part of the next. The days 
were otherwise beautiful; the 
sun set each night in a semi- 
tropical sky; the “ mountain 
of all the winds ” stood, snow- 
capped, like a sentinel over this 
great valley which had once, 
so they told me, been a lake. 
My host and hostess were ex- 
traordinarily kind. 

My petrol and oil dumps were 
at Nimes, but the Shell agent 
very kindly brought over my 
supplies to Avignon on hearing 
that I was held up there. 
The days I spent on the machine 
and in obtaining weather re- 


ports from Perpignan. Some 
evenings I accompanied my 
kind host into the little village 
of Pugaut, or ate the remains 
of last season’s grapes in the 
leafless vineyards. 

The aerodrome here is a 


very fine one. It has all 
facilities for night landings : 
illuminated T, lighthouse, and 
lights marking the boundaries ; 
power-house, quarters for aero- 
drome staff, and a very large 
up-to-date hangar, which, how- 
ever, only contained one 
machine, an old Moran mono- 
plane (a military training 
machine). 

On the 17th the mistral 
stopped, and I got out my 
machine and had the engine 
Tunning up when a telephone 
message reported fog between 
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Nimes and Montpellier. About 
lunch-time, as I was walking 
over from the hangar with 
Monsieur Thomas, two mono- 
planes came in to land, and 
disappeared behind the build- 
ing as they came down. A 
few seconds later we heard 
that one had crashed, and going 
out found the pilot pinned 
down in the cock-pit by his 
right leg. He was in great 
pain. A saw was eventually 
produced, and the iron-work 
which was holding him a pris- 
oner sawed through. It was a 
perfectly calm day, and there 
was no apparent reason for 
the bad landing, but I heard 
later that the pilots had had a 
bad time in a snowstorm and 
were very fatigued, which might 
easily account for the error in 
judgment on landing. These 
two monoplanes were the latest 
type of Moran Saulnier, Avion 
Type 130. 

Next day a mistral of about 
ninety kilometres an hour had 
driven away the fog of the 
previous day. As I heard the 
wind howling, I remained in 
bed until about 11 A.M., which 
gave madame time to wash 
some clothes for me. 

After lunch we packed up my 
metal propeller to send back to 
Paris (to Lavasseur) for repair. 

The undamaged monoplane 
which came in on the previous 
day left for Nice. It had to be 
held down as it was taxied 
out before turning into wind. 
“Two weeks to-morrow since I 
left Croydon,” is a sad little 
note in my diary. 

Wednesday, the 19th, saw 
no abatement of the mistral. 
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A naval squad arrived to re- 
move the damaged Moran. A 
French officer who had once 
been to Accra came in on a 
Candron. He left later for St 
Raphael. Towards evening the 
mistral began to die down. I 
was to get away the next day. 
One of the mechanics here 
gave me a letter for his late 
captain at Bamako, which I 
was later able to deliver. 

On 20th December I again 
took off, at 8.30 a.m. It was 
a pleasure to come out over 
the blue Mediterranean and 
to feel the warm sun. I flew 
low over the Lake of Than, 
where the railway line runs 
by the Isthme des Onglous, 
along the coast until the rail- 
way was picked up again near 
Cape Leucate. I then fol- 
lowed it until the snow-covered 
peaks of the Eastern Pyrenees 
loomed up, forming what looked 
like a formidable barrier across 
my aerial pathway, and finally 
landed on the stone-littered 
surface of the aerodrome of 
Perpignan, 10.15 A.M. 

Here I was met by Mr 
Coumes, the representative of 
the Shell Company. I filled 
up with petrol and oil, and 
after posing for some photo- 
graphs, set ZZ’s nose towards 
the mountains. I had decided 
to fly direct to Barcelona, and 
had set a compass course of 
211° magnetic. I climbed 
steadily across the plain which 
lies between the aerodrome and 
the mountain barrier in front, 
and had risen to about 10,000 
feet by the time I reached the 
mountains. It was my first 
experience of setting my modern 
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Pegasus at this kind of fence, 
and to be quite frank I did 
not like the look of the cold 
white peaks below. I wag 
thinking as much when my 
engine gave a few splutters, 
picked up, and spluttered again, 
The revolutions dropped from 
1800 to zero; then the pointer 
swung back to the normal 
revolutions, only to fall back 
again to register nothing. 

I was to meet Lady Bailey 
some days later, and she was 
to tell me that the first time 
that horrible involuntary silence 
succeeded the tuneful roar of a 
second before, her heart “ gave 
such a terrific jump that it 
started the engine once more.” 
This was the first time I had 
ever heard that unpleasant un- 
expected silence in an aero 
plane. Under these particular 
circumstances, I came to the 
conclusion it was the most 
(what I shall call) ‘solemn’ 
moment in a life which hitherto 
had not been unfree from ad- 
ventures. I turned ZZ to the 
sea, towards whose compara 
tively friendly-looking waters 
we spluttered down, steadily, 
slowly, but surely, losing height 
each time I had to nose her 
down a little. I soon dit 
covered that when I opened 
up my throttle my engine 
choked and stopped, but that 
on a little gas she would splutter 
along, with intervals when she 
would even run normally for 
half a minute at a time. 
cut a long story short, I got 
out over the sea, turned along 
the rugged headland of the 
Cape de Biarra, and came oub 
again over the plain, reachilg 
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with a height of 
about 100 feet to spare. After 
lunch with the Coumes, I re- 
turned to the hangar, and with 
the help of an excellent French 
mechanic, dismantled the car- 
burettor, which we both sus- 
pected as being the seat of the 
trouble. In the full throttle 
jet air-holes wo found little 
black fragments of what looked 
like dried black paint or enamel 
or japan lacquer or some such 
substance. As I had person- 
ally seen every drop of petrol 
filtered through chamois leather, 
it will always remain a mystery 
how this foreign matter got 
there. 

There is a considerable ac- 
tivity at this aerodrome, where 
the big hangar housed many 
of the large monoplanes used 
by the Cie Generale de l Aero- 
postale in the service between 
France and Dakar. I met a 
French pilot here who knew 
Ougoudougou, and we con- 
versed in the language of the 
Mossi (Mole). 

Next day, Friday 21st De- 
cember, after saying good-bye 
to the Coumes, who had been 
most kind and helpful, I took 
off again at 9.10 a.M., this time 
setting a course through the 
gap in the Alberes Mountains 
at the eastern extremity of the 
Pyrenees, and over the pass 
into Spain through which Han- 
nibal had marched his elephants 
and armies twenty centuries 
before. After the first twenty- 
five to thirty miles on this 
route, one is clear of the worst 
of the mountains, and can 
follow the railway through the 
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valley, where one could force 
land with some hope of safety 
and success. 

A French Laticoere machine 
took off just before I did, but 
passed out of sight ahead 
soon after we both reached 
the mountains. 

At Barcelona there are three 
aerodromes, and I had decided 
to land on the military one 
near the sea, where I hoped to 
find a fellow-countryman of 
mine, Major Andrews, who is 
in charge. This aerodrome is 
marked Prat in large letters in 
the circle. I landed at Barce- 
lona at 10.30 A.M. in rain and 
low cloud, and as the weather 
report from Alicante was not 
too good, decided to stay the 
day. Major Andrews unfortu- 
nately had gone on leave, but 
I was very courteously received 
by the only Spanish officer 
who appeared to be on duty, 
and was given lunch at the 
mess. There I read a notice 
on the notice-board stating 
that G.EBZZ would arrive there 
on 9th December! After lunch 
I borrowed an old Ford car, 
and motored along the worst 
road I have ever seen in Europe, 
in a downpour of rain, into the 
village of Prat, where I booked 
a room in a little café, and 
then returned to the hangar, 
where I worked on my machine 
and engine until dark. I 
kept a keen eye on the willing 
mechanics, who were most 
anxious to help me, but in 
whom my faith was perhaps 
a little shaken after seeing my 
petrol supplies being carried 
across the aerodrome in open 

2E2 
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buckets into which the rain 
pattered merrily down. 

There is a large airship shed 
here and a fine hangar. The 
aerodrome was flooded in places, 
but the surface, even beneath 
such watery conditions, seemed 
to remain quite hard. I have 
a note in my diary under this 
date :— 


“Saw my first real castle 
in Spain far below perched on 
the edge of a cliff.” 


The coast-line is most inhos- 
pitable in these parts, and I 
was comforted by having a 
life-belt over my flying suit. 
I wore this all the way as far 
as Dakar, and again on my 
last ‘leg’ between Tamale and 
Accra. The next day was 
Friday, 22nd December. After 
getting a weather report for 
Valentia, where it was raining 
@ little, and being unable to 
obtain a report for Alicante, 
I took off at 9 Am, after 
carefully inspecting the ground 
over which I had to taxi. 
This was covered in places 
with pools of water, making 
the ’drome look like a seaplane 
base. In the course of this 
examination a large snake was 
encountered, and duly dis- 
patched. Snakes have for me, 
on many hunting expeditions, 
always been a bad omen. The 
wind was blowing straight from 
the great airship shed, towards 
which, if I was to take off into 
wind, I had to point my nose. 
As I seriously doubted if I 
could clear this obstruction, I 
took off more or less across 
wind, swished through the pools, 


[June 


and got off, 9 AM. At 9.407 
was passing the headland south 
of Tarragona; at 10 am, [I 
had come in sight of and was 
soon crossing the flats through 
which the Ebro flows; then 
nasty mountainous coast, and 
Valentia at 11 A.M., about 200 
miles, in two hours. Soon [ 
saw the inland lake or sea of 
Albufera. I was just about to 
fly along the long arm which 
separates it from the sea, pre 
paratory to cutting across in- 
land on a compass bearing of 
200°, when I ran into rain and 
mist, and saw still worse stuff 
ahead. I had to come down to 
about 100 feet to keep sea and 
foreshore in view. On my left 
was the sea; on the right and 
ahead mountains and _ cliffs, 
which were rapidly © being 
blotted out in dense black 
clouds. 

I at once decided to keep 
along the coast instead of eut- 
ting inland. Visibility soon 
became so bad that for seconds 
at a time the cliffs and moun- 
tains, which here come right 
down to the sea, were con 
tinually being completely 
blotted out. 

After narrowly escaping rut 
ning inté the face of a moult 
tain, I turned the machine 
right out to sea, edging m 
again whenever I could 8 
land through breaks in the 
clouds and turning off again 28 
soon as the cliffs became one 
more hidden. My cock-pit was 
full of swirling mist, and it 
was at all times too dark # 
see my compass. Once wheal 
knew I was well out at seal 
suddenly saw a high rock right 
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ahead, and avoided it by a 
yertical bank. This obstruction 
I found later was the island of 
Altea. Sleet and rain were 
coming down in sheets, and for 
the first time (in an aeroplane) 
I was soaked from head down 
to my shoulders. For consider- 
able periods I could not see 
the engine in front. It was 
about this time, and I suppose 
about the height of the storm, 
that a curious thing happened. 
I experienced a really bad 
bump, being so violently jerked 
against my harness that I was 
somewhat hurt and bruised ; 
at the same time every loose 
article in my machine—choco- 
late, pencils, packet of lunch— 
rose suspended in the air, and 
the next second disappeared 
over the side. At the same 
moment I was smothered in 
sand and dust and bits of 
caked mud, which seemed to 
have been blown up from the 
floor of the machine. Perhaps 
some more experienced airman 
than myself will tell me just 
what happened. I do not 
know if I was upside down and 
hanging, perhaps as one can 
on top of a bad loop, or if I had 
merely dropped vertically in 
an extra deep ‘ hole in the air.’ 

My engine throughout ail 
this rather difficult time con- 
tinued to run perfectly, and I 
never felt any anxiety for the 
machine. By this time I had 
worked round one rocky head- 
land after another, and had 
entered a bay where some fish- 
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ing-boats were anchored, and 
on the shore of which was a 
little town. This town lay 
between two rocky promon- 
tories, round one of which I 
had come in. Behind the town 
the mountains fell back some- 
what from the sea. I decided 
to remain over this hospitable- 
looking spot until the storm 
had abated. I therefore flew 
up and down along the edge 
of the bay, beating up against 
the wind on one lap, and skim- 
ming back with the gale behind 
me on the return one. I did 
this for about half an hour, 
until I saw the headland to 
the south becoming clear of 
cloud. The rain and sleet 
stopped. The stn came out, 
and I set off round the cape 
to the southward and past 
Villajoyosa, and was soon look- 
ing down upon the C-shaped 
harbour of Alicante, 12.30 P.M. 

The position of the aero- 
drome at Alicante had been 
given to me as being five kilo- 
metres north-west of the city, 
but the Laticoere pilots had 
told me about its change of 
position; it is now twelve 
kilometres south-south-west.! 
In spite of the information, I 
spent one hour searching for 
this landing-ground. I scoured 
and searched south of the town 
as far as to the two big salt 
lakes. I was really getting a 
little worried lest I should run 
out of petrol, when I observed 
some people below standing 
in what appeared to be a lake 





1 On landing at Tamale some weeks later one of the first letters I opened 
was one from the Air Ministry telling me of the alteration of the site of this 
aerodrome. This letter had just missed me in England. 
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and waving a white sheet. I 
came down and saw a hangar 
and a ‘sausage,’ but did not 
feel certain even then if the 
men below were waving me 
down or signalling me not to 
land. However, in I came, 
and found the surface quite 
hard, though covered in many 
parts with water. I was then 
told the storm which had passed 
was the worst one of the year. 
It was also related to me how 
Captain Campbell, the racing 
motorist, had been unable to 
find this aerodrome, had run 
completely out of petrol, and 
forced landed some miles away. 
As I was helped out of my 
flying kit, one of the mechanics 
pointed out snow and ice still 
adhering to the fur. This 
shows the kind of blizzard I 
had encountered, in what I 
had always regarded as “sunny 
Spain.” 

I lunched near the aerodrome, 
and then returned and worked 
on the machine until 6 P.M., 
being ably assisted by a most 
efficient French mechanic. 
There is an excellent repair 
shop here, and the place is an 
important centre for the Cie 
Generale Aeropostale. My ma- 
chine was given a very thorough 
inspection ; all was well, with 
the exception of the bolts 
holding on the end of my 
exhaust pipe. These had 
worked off; the exhaust pipe 
was just lying resting on its 
bracket. I had noticed this 
in the air just before landing, 
having acquired the habit while 
flying of casting an eye over 
every possible seat of trouble 
within my range of vision. 
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After work was over, I joined 
a car full of the mechanicg 
and we drove! along into Al. 
cante and commenced a search 
for petrol. By this time of 
day all the shops were closed, 
and, moreover, to-morrow wag 
Sunday. Eventually the man- 
ager of the Laticoere very 
kindly promised to let me have 
some essence from their supply, 
I was then driven to the Hote 
Samper, where I had a most 
welcome bath and a first-rate 
dinner, and was then glad to 
turn in. FI 

I left Alicante at 9 A.M. on 
Sunday, 23rd December, and 
reached Africa, non-stop, land- 
ing at Tangier at 2.15 PM. 
On leaving Alicante I flew om 
a@ compass course of 236°. It 
was magnificent scenery, plains 
and valleys with towns below, 
in which the bull-rings were 
always the prominent land- 
marks. Snow-covered moul- 
tains were on the right, glimpses 
of the sea on the left as the 
course came nearer to the coast, 
after passing Cartagena; then 
inland again, over great moun 
tains, with specks which were 
hamlets clustering in the valleys 
below. I looked down upol 
these, wondering what sort of 
landing grounds they would 
afford. The visibility was wot 
derful. I came out again o 
the sea near Almeria, and flew 
along a none too hospitable 
coast, but one which boasted 
of many pretty little watering 
places, which at least always 
had a friendly air about. Thet 
past an aerodrome on the sands 
at Calahonda and on to Malagh 
where, instead of keeping @ 
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the coast, I cut across the beau- 
tiful bay; down the coast to 
Marbella, to: see very, ‘soon 
after, some fifty, miles . away, 
the dark mass of Gibraltar like 
a great purple crouching lion. 
The day was so perfect, and my 
engine running so smoothly, 
that soon after leaving Marbella 
I set a course direct for the 
Rock, and climbed up to about 
6000 feet out and across the 
bay. Soon I could pick out 
a faint outline that first I 
thought was a cloud. It was 
the coast of Africa, which I 
was very much pleased to see. I 
came down the straits, keeping 
well clear of Gib., as it is a 
prohibited area. A big liner 
was passing below, steaming 
East, and I was sorely tempted 
to come. down from my 6000 
feet of lofty detachment and 
give my fellow - countrymen 
@ friendly wave, and, what 
would have been still better, 
receive some fluttering greet- 
ings in return; but I was 
Sensible, and passed on, high 
over, and within gliding dis- 
tance of either of the two 
Continents. Tangier soon 
gleamed white, tucked away 
in its bay, and down I came 
at last in a big quiet swoop 
over the town and harbour, 
then opened up again with a 
roar, and hurried along the 
white ribbon of road that leads 
from Tangier to Rabat. In 
@ few minutes I had picked up 
the aerodrome. I can remem- 
ber saying to myself as if it 
were one person addressing 
another, ‘‘ At least you have 
Managed to reach Africa.” On 
the ground near the roofless 
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hangar I could ‘see; the tall 
figure of my old friend Kirby- 
Green, to whom I had last said 
good-bye in Central Africa al- 
most exactly twenty-two years 
ago. So down I came, soon 
to be sitting in the sun with 
my back to the hangar, to be 
fed and fussed over, and to 
talk about old days. The 
Kirby-Greens, and a Major 
Ellis (who represents Shell), 
would have killed me with 
champagne and good cheer had 
I let them, but as soon as I 
got warm—it was still cold 
flying high—I stripped out of 
flying kit and set to on the 
usual routine. After this was 
done, we pushed ZZ with her 
nose up against a broken win- 
dow behind a wall of the so- . 
called hangar, then into the 
car and back to Tangier, to be 
greeted by a Nyasaland boy 
in Chinyanja, a language I 
had once known well, but had 
not heard or spoken for nearly 
@ quarter of a century. 

Next day was Christmas Eve, 
and I cabled my people at 
home, “ Xmas with the Riffs,” 
which was perhaps unkind, and 
rather tempting the fates. I 
took off at 9.30, very loth 
indeed to go and leave these 
old new-found friends so soon. 
When just opposite Larache a 
few fitful splutters warned me 
all was not quite well, so I 
swung ZZ eastward, as I knew 
I was just beside a Spanish 
military aerodrome. Here I 
landed and had a little piece 
of rubber washer removed from 
the jet, and also fitted a new 
carburetter washer. The Span- 
ish officers were very charming. 
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There was much activity at 
this aerodrome, where school 
work seemed in progress. The 
engines used were Rolls-Royce. 
After lunch I pushed off, 1.30 
P.M., reaching Rabat at 2.30. 
Here I circled the aerodrome, 
and dropped a letter containing 
the introduction which it will 
be recollected General Saconney 
had given me in Paris, then 
flew away to Casablanca, where 
I landed at 3 P.M.., 

I worked until dark on the 
machine, and was then taken 
by Monsieur Fenestre into this 
up-to-date modern city. Mon- 
sieur Fenestre spoke such per- 
fect English that I committed 
the faux pas of inquiring of 
him, how did he hit i off with 
the French! He lodged me in 
the Hotel Transatlantique, the 
most up-to-date and comfort- 
able I have ever seen in Africa. 
The country between here and 
Tangier looked to me like one 
great natural aerodrome. I 
may be wrong, but from about 
1000 feet, at which I flew, it 
appeared as if one could have 
put a machine down anywhere. 
I was told here that Lady 
Bailey was expected in the 
following day,.and the hotel 
manager told me she would be 
given my room when I had 
gone. 

I left Casablanca at 9 A.M. 
on Christmas Day, and reached 
Mogodor at 11 A.M. There was 
not any flag or landing T, but 
after circling a few times, some 
one below lit a smudge fire, 
and down I came, dodging 
camels and pools of water. A 
very stiff wind was blowing. 


[June 


There is a hangar here of sorts, 
with a front closed by gragg 
mats. The floor, like the aero. 
drome, is soft sand. 

Very few machines appar 
ently ever land here, and ip 
consequence I soon had a crowd 
round me, with all the possible 
resulting dangers to the plane, 
The French Commandant, who 
was on the ground to meet me, 
very soon put a guard round it, 
however. The British Consul 
arrived soon after, and asked 
me to stay the night. I began 
to be a little worried about 
Lady Bailey. I had kept a 
good look-out for her between 
Casablanca and Mogodor, and 
was fairly certain I could not 
have missed her. I communi- 
cated my fears to the French 
officer, and he most kindly 
offered to ring up Agadir and 
to find out if Lady Bailey 
had left. It had been my in- 
tention to push on that day 
to Cape Juby, in the Rio de 
Oro, but I did not feel justified 
in continuing the journey until 
I had some news of the English 
airwoman. 

I accompanied the Command- 
ant to his office in the fort, 
Agadir informed us that Lady 
Bailey had left that morning 
for Mogodor and Casablanca. 

Casablanca was commuti- 
cated with, and told us that 
Lady Bailey had not arrived. 
I decided, on receipt of this 
unsatisfactory news, to push 
on immediately after lunch 
and see if I could locate where 
Lady Bailey had come dows, 
for it was by now fairly certail 
she must have landed some 
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where between Agadir and 
Mogodor. Soon after a tele- 
phone communication from a 
place called Taminar, north of 
Agadir, came through to say 
Lady Bailey had made a forced 
landing there, all well other- 
wise. I told Major de Gruchy, 
the Consul, that I would like 
to go out and see if there was 
anything I could do to help 
her, and he most kindly offered 
to drive me to Taminar in his 
own car. We left about 
4.30 pM. after I had com- 
pleted the usual routine on 
my engine and machine, and 
reached Taminar just about 
dusk. There we met Lady 
Bailey on the road near the 
White Fort, walking with her 
French host and hostess. I 
persuaded her to return with 
us to Mogodor so that we could 
have a talk. In a few minutes 
she had packed her little 
bundles, and we were dashing 
back to Mogodor at record 
speed, so as not to be too 
late for the ‘turkey and plum- 
pudding ’ or its Mogodor equi- 
valent. Christmas dinner at 
the Consulate at Mogodor with 
the Consul and his wife and 
this intrepid airwoman will long 
remain in my memory. I am 
afraid we talked aeroplane shop. 
I had come from where she 
was heading, and was heading 
whence she hailed, so there 
was a lot of give and take. 

I was warned about camels 
at Cape Juby and gales at 
Villa Cisneros, told the best 
height to fly over the Rio de 
Oro—to avoid head winds, not 
on account of the bullets of 


the Riffs. I in turn was able 
to pass on to her my plans of 
the aerodromes up the coast, 
and give her little bits of in- 
formation, such, for example, 
as the change of position of 
the landing ground at Alicante. 
I heard for the first time her 
unforgettable laughter—it was 
when I was describing my little 
adventure over the Pyrenees. 
When, half jokingly, I remon- 
strated with her, telling her 
what a solemn occasion I had 
found it, she only laughed the 
more. I found out later in 
the evening it was a habit of 
hers, for she burst into the 
same merry peals when describ- 
ing some particularly ‘ sticky ’ 
predicaments she had herself 
faced and come through. That 
surely is the spirit which makes 
some nations great. It was 
decided over the plum-pudding 
that she would catch the town 
bus back to Taminar—it left 
at 5 A.M.—and that she would 
then go out to where her ’plane 
was and await me there, when 
I would land and see if there 
was anything I could do to 
help her. She had had some 
trouble with her magnetos. I 
had two spare ones, which I 
told her were at her service. 
Leaving aeroplane shop aside 
for @ moment, it may be of 
interest to record that Mrs de 
Gruchy’s father had been an 
official on the Gold Coast, and 
was buried in Accra. She her- 
self hailed from Dumfries, not 
far from my old home at 
Gatehouse-of-Fleet. There are 
not any repair facilities at 
Mogodor, theugh there are, of 
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course, mechanics and motor 
workshops in the town. The 
galrisoh was @ mounted de- 
tachment of tirailleurs. The 
aerodrome is very long, north 
and south, but too narrow to 
land upon east and west; but 
this is no great disadvantage, 
as the prevailing winds are 
north or south. 

Next morning I left Mogodor 
at 9.30 and flew towards Agadir 
to find Lady Bailey. She had 
landed inland, where the coun- 
try is rugged and hilly. Flying 
to Taminar, where I had 
motored the previous evening, 
and circling the fort to wave a 
greeting to the occupants, I 
passed on southwards, and soon 
saw her machine—looking from 
1000 feet like a little white 
Moth in very fact—sitting with 
open wings upon what from 
the air looked like the dry bed 
of a large lake or the filled-up 
crater of some extinct volcano. 

Lady Bailey had promised, 
at my request, to turn her 
machine’s nose into wind, so 
that I should know my landing 
direction; so merely glancing 
at its position, I turned and 
landed as I thought into wind. 
I ran the whole length of the 
ground, however, and finally 
came to rest after running 
_ through a thorn bush, with my 
propeller about a foot off a 
large pile of rocks—a kind of 
cairn which was to mark the 
extremity of the ground. I 
jumped out, and found I had 
landed down wind. I am afraid 
that for just a moment I was 
very much annoyed, and de- 
manded somewhat curtly of 


[June 


the little lady why she had 
not turned her machine into 
wind as arranged, remarking 
at the same time that “I had 
taken it for granted she had 
done so.’ Her reply I shall 
never forget; it should be 
written in front of every young 
pilot’s cockpit: “In fiying, 
never take anything for 
granted.”” Not to do her too 
much injustice, however, she 
had attempted to light a fire, 
but the only effect it produced 
was to make me suppose she 
was boiling herself some tea, 
as from the air I had failed to 
see any smoke from it at all, 
We turned ZZ about, and I 
taxied her back to beside her 
sister—I have forgotten her 
lettering,—a weather - beaten 
little creature after its 15,000 
odd miles of ‘ just flying about.’ 
We spread a cockpit cover on 
the ground, and went over 
maps. 

She was expecting a French 
mechanic, who was due from 
Agadir, where she had tele 
phoned for assistance. She 
would not let me leave her my 
magnetos, saying I might need 
them myself before the jour 
ney’s end, which I consider 
most sporting of her. I took 
some snaps of her and her 
Moth and she of mine. Both 
machines were Moths, and they 
were full sisters too, for both 
had Cirrus engines. Mine, how- 
ever, had the latest type mark 
II cylinder heads, of which no 
praise can be too high. As the 
Agadir bus had passed without 
bringing the French mechanié, 
it was decided the best thing 
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I could do was to fly on to 
that place and see what had 
become of him. So I bade her 

-bye and flew away, leav- 
ing her standing with a little 
group of Arabs who were tend- 
ing their goats near her 
machine. It was bad country 
between Taminar and Agadir. 
Agadir itself looked beautiful 
from 2000 feet as one banked 
in round the high headland 
with the White Fort and old 
town and great wireless masts 
on its crest; then across the 
bay with the coast of Africa 
trailing away for the odd hun- 
dred miles which were visible 
from that height till land and 
sea and sky merged into one 
blue haze. 

The aerodrome, which lies 
about eight kilometres 8.S.E. 
of the town, was one of the 
largest and busiest along the 
route so far. My first care on 
landing was to see that a 
mechanic was sent out to Lady 
Bailey, and this with their 
usual courtesy the French 
promised to do at once. 

After lunch in the mess 
of the French Military Avia- 
tion Officers I took my 
passport and papers, and re- 
ported myself to the proper 
authority. 

After looking through these, 
he told me he regretted he 
could not, on his own respon- 
sibility, give me permission to 
fly over that part of French 
territory which lay between 
Agadir and the Rio de Oro, 
and that it would be necessary 
for him to refer the matter to 
Rabat. It was in vain that 
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I pointed out that my creden- 
tials were in order, and that 
the necessary authority had 
already been obtained from 
the civil authorities in London, 
Madrid, and Paris. I was in- 
formed that Agadir was under 
martial law, and that the terri- 
tory over which I wished to 
fly was occupied by hostile 
tribes, who would either kill 
or make prisoner any airman 
who was forced to descend 
among them. He promised, 
however, to do everything he 
possibly could to ensure a 
speedy reply, and with that 
I had to be content. I re- 
turned to the hangars, to find 
yet another contretemps. I 
could ,not obtain any aviation 
spirit locally, and it would 
apparently be necessary to send 
back to Mogodor for supplies. 
I went up to the military 
telegraph office on the hill to 
send through a message about 
petrol, when I was shown a 
telegram from Marrakesh, stat- 
ing that the local authorities 
there could not accept the re- 
sponsibility of allowing me to 
proceed, and that they were 
in communication with Paris 
and with the British Consul- 
General, and would wire the 
decision later. I was, to say 
the least of it, very disap- 
pointed, for I considered that 
all these preliminaries had been 
thrashed out at home. More- 
over, had I not stopped at 
Mogodor to see Lady Bailey, 
I could have cleared at that 
place for Cape Juby without 
any question being raised, as 
to the necessity for special 
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permission to fly over the short 
intervening hostile zone be- 
tween Agadir and the begin- 
ning of Spanish territory. I 
asked for an interview with the 
French officer in command of 
the district, and after some 
difficulty, and mainly through 
the kind services of a young 
Serbian, who drove me all over 
the place in search of some 
one in authority, I was taken, 
late in the evening, before the 
Colonel Commandant. To him 
I stated my case, at the same 
time offering to sign a paper 
exonerating him from all re- 
sponsibility. He was most 
courteous, but adamant. He 
promised, however, that he 
would do everything he could 
to expedite the necessary au- 
thority. 

I returned with my Serbian 
friend from this somewhat un- 
satisfactory interview, and we 
went to the local café to dine. 
While at dinner a young man 
came up to me and, in perfect 
English, introduced himself as 
the son of Lloyd’s Agent (Mon- 
sieur Leon Corcos). He was 
indeed to prove a friend in 
need. The following day saw 
matters no further forward. 
A telegram was received stating 
that the British Consul-General 
was unable to grant the neces- 
sary permission. I decided 
therefore to cable the Air Minis- 
try direct, and did so through 
Lloyd’s as follows :— 


Rattray refused permission fly 
over French zone between Agadir 
and Rio de Oro pending authority 
from British Government. Please 
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communicate Air Ministry ang 
request necessary authority be 
cabled direct Colonel Command. 
ant Territoire Agadir. Rattray 
accepts full personal responsi- 
bility own safety. 

LLOYD’s AGENT, 


There now remained nothing 
to do but await a reply. [ 
spent most of the time with 
the Corcos lads; there were 
three brothers. They spoke 
Arabic as well as they spoke 
French and English; Moorish 
notables used to come and 
drink coffee with us; I was 
given a letter in Arabic ad- 
dressed to a Riff leader stating 
that I was English, and request- 
ing my captors to refrain from 
cutting my throat—at a price, 
1 expect. Among my scanty 
possessions I had carried a 
pistol, a relic of my days a8 4 
trooper in the Boer War, which 
in the words of my Spanish 
permit to fly the Rio de Oro 
was: Un fusil mauser con su 
municiones para propia defensa 
caso aterrizar en un paraje 
remoto de Africa. The French 
Officers, who had spent a life 
time in these parts, were, how- 
ever, unanimous in the opinion 
that to fall among the Riffs 
unarmed was the better insur 
ance against being quickly dis- 
patched. In this I was fully 
in agreement, and had alway# 
intended, in the event of 4 
forced landing among these, 
I am sure, delightful warriors, 
to present not a pistol at theit 
heads but a packet of cigar 
ettes, which I carried with mé 
specially against such an occa 
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gion. I therefore handed over 
the mauser to be sent to me 
later by boat. 

We paid several visits to the 
‘Fort’ and old town on top of 
the hill. It seemed an extra- 
ordinarily interesting old place. 
Part is now used as a military 
hospital; part is a great wire- 
less station. I listened in to 
Daventry, and in answer to 
a request, and while I stood 
beside the operator, got a 
weather report from Cape Juby 
in the Rio de Oro. 

The aerodrome at Agadir is 
a fine one, in spite of the big 
dip in it, which was reminiscent 
of Stag Lane, where a machine 
taxying up from the hollow 
cannot see another coming over 
the ridge. The French military 
machines (which stood in the 
open all the time I was here) 
are Goliaths. There was con- 
siderable activity in aerial 
photography and talk of a 
combined French and Spanish 
offensive against the Riffs. This 
aerodrome has every facility 
for night landings. 

About 8 P.M. on Friday, 
28th December, while sitting 
at a table in the café, where 
our party consisted of a cos- 
mopolitan group of members 
of the Foreign Legion, I was 
handed a copy of the following 
cable from London :— 


British Ministry agreed route 
for Rattray’s flight with French 
nt and Spanish Govern- 

ment permission obtained but 
Rattray alone responsible for 
his own safety. 
AiR MINISTRY. 


Armed with this, I jumped 
into a car and sought out the 
Colonel Commandant, to whom 
it was translated. Even then 
he appeared a little apprehen- 
sive, and suggested that as 
an Aeropostale ’plane was due 
in that night en route for 
Dakar that I should accept it 
as an escort. 

Colonel Marratuech was cour- 
tesy and kindness itself through- 
out my stay in Agadir, and I 
know he was only performing 
his duty in taking the steps he 
did. Had he not done so, and 
anything happened to me, he 
would undoubtedly have been 
held responsible by his own 
Government. 

After this interview off we 
went down to the aerodrome, 
where there was a certain 
activity, in anticipation of the 
Paris - Dakar night air - mail, 
which was due in about 11 P.M. 

It was, I found, due to leave 
again at 4 A.M. for the Rio 
de Oro. 

This early start precluded all 
chance of my accompanying 
it, as had been suggested, as 
I did not carry any lights on 
my instrument board. As I 
had an early start the next 
day, I did not wait to see the 
plane come in, but went back 
to bed at the Corcos’s home. 

Earlier in the day a machine 
had come in from the south 
en route for Tangier, stopping 
only fifteen minutes. Her pilot 
spoke very good English. He 
gave me advice about the best 
height to fly. The French have 
discovered that up to about 
1000 metres there is a north- 
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erly wind, while after 2000 
metres the air currents are in 
the opposite direction. 

Next morning I was down at 
the aerodrome before dawn, 
and ZZ was out and warmed 
up in time to get off soon after 
it was clear. I took off at 
7.30 A.M., and landed at Cape 
Juby at 10.50, over 300 miles 
in 3 hours 20 minutes, which 
shows the value of the north- 
eastern trades to the airmen 
in these parts. The first hun- 
dred miles after Agadir is 
rugged hilly country, with the 
Atlas Mountains coming down 
almost to the sea. I saw a 
few houses near the foreshore, 
but kept high and a little out 
to sea in case any Riff might 
care to have a pot-shot at the 
’plane. . About half-way the 
Atlas change to desert and 
endless sand-dunes. I was not 
to see azsign of habitation or a 
human being for the next 
thousand miles (except, of 
course, at the forts of Juby and 
Villa Oisneros). Where my 
map showed rivers, I saw only 
dry sandy water-courses. One 
or two of these showed up in 
the most wonderful colouring, 
patches of emerald green and 
blood red—a beautiful effect 
against the gold of the sand, 
the white of the Atlantic surf, 
and the deep blue sea. 

About 100 miles from Juby 
I ran into clouds (cumuli), 
which came down to 500 feet, 
and rolled in great white masses 
up to 4000. I climbed above 
them, and flew on for nearly 
an hour (on a compass course), 
just skimming their crests. This 


fleecy canopy obliterated desert 
and sea. I was enabled, hoy. 
ever, to check my course at 
intervals by catching glimpses, 
through black holes, of yellow 
sands with a ribbon of white 
surf. When through these oceg- 
sional peep-holes I could gee 
nothing but desert or nothing 
but sea, as the case might be, 
I would veer a little west or 
east, and thus keep my course 
over the coast-line. 

At 10.20 I landed at Cape 
Juby, and was received with 
enthusiastic kindness by the 
Spanish officers. Here I had 


lunch, filled up with petrol 
and oil, and took off again at 
1.30 for Villa Cisneros. 

Two, Spanish officers jumped 
into a ‘plane and flew beside 
me for a few miles—a cour 
teous little gesture which I 


much appreciated. For the 
next 400 miles I flew at about 
2000 feet and a little out to sea. 

About 150 miles out from 
Juby I passed opposite the 
spot where the French pilots 
Reine and Serre had come 
down on the night of the 29th 
June, being captured and held 
to ransom by the Riffs. 

I saw the.wreck of a big 
steamer with her bow right up 
on the shore, and as I ap 
proached nearer to Villa Cis 
neros several little sailing-boats 
and a tramp or two out at sea 
It is a curious psychological 
fact that any sign of life under 
such circumstances gives pleas 
ure. J recollected Lady Bailey 
saying she would have given & 
lot to have seen even a Riff! 
About 5 p.m. I came in sight 
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of the long peninsula on which 
Villa Cisneros stands. As I 


flew above it, I thought I was 
never coming to the end; it 
was hard to believe anyone 
could live amid such sandy 
desolation. Soon, however, I 
saw the fort, and began to 
lose height. They lit a smoke 
fire for me, and I realised the 
truth and necessity for a scrib- 
bled pencil note I had made on 
my map: “ Very windy as a 
rule; descend with some en- 
gine.” The wind was indeed 
blowing half a gale; the smoke 
from the fire seemed glued to 
the ground as it streamed out. 
I made at least four attempts 
to land; each attempt seemed 
nearer a crash than the previ- 
ous one. Eventually I got 
down, however, with nothing 
worse than three bounces, which 
nothing but a D.H. ‘split’ 
under-carriage could possibly 
have stood up to. 

I was very ashamed of 
myself giving such an exhibi- 
tion before a Spanish Governor 
and the officers of the Spanish 
Air Force. They were per- 
fectly charming about it, of 
course, and insisted on blaming 
the high wind. 

Immediately on landing I 
wirelessed Agadir, to Corcos 
and to the French Command- 
ant, and also sent the following 
wireless to the Air Ministry : 
Many thanks. Crossed Rio de 
Oro seven hours. All well. 

I worked on the machine 
until dark, then went to my 
quarters. The officer detailed 
to look after me was Dn. Jose 
Jacome Marquez de Prado 





(official Aviador). Within fif- 
teen minutes after landing he 
showed me prints of my arrival. 
Quick work. 

After a bath and a change 
I was shown round. The 
Spanish officers’ quarters were 
the most comfortable, artistic, 
best furnished, and well kept 
I have ever seen in any part 
of Africa. The Government 
offices and stores, round which 
I was also taken, looked scrupu- 
lously tidy, and I came away 
with the impression that this 
unit was most efficiently run. 
Anyone who knows Africa 
and such lonely outposts as 
this and Cape Juby knows 
only too well how little sur- 
prising it would have been to 
have found things far other- 
wise. There is a wireless station 
here, and I tried to listen in, 
but atmospherics were very 
bad. 

Government House, where 
we dined that night, was a 
great white fort, somewhat 
reminiscent of the castles on 
the Coast. Here we sat down to 
a repast that would not have 
disgraced the Savoy. The civil 
Governor, Dn. Ramon Regueral 
Jover, and his wife and daugh- 
ter were delightful host and 
hostesses. 

As I went off to sleep that 
night I could hear the Spanish 
sentries passing on the hour 
away along the outposts, the 
call being taken up from sen- 
tinel to sentinel. I noted in 
my diary: “I do not think I 
have ever been so tired.” 

Next morning I took off at 
8.25, and flew across the bay 
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to the mainland. I reached 
Port Etienne at 10.50 A.M., 
over 200 miles. Here on land- 
ing I found I had a puncture, 
and while this was being re- 
paired the French mechanics 
brought me out wine and bread 
and poached eggs, which I ate 
with my lower wing for a 
table. I was off again at 12.10, 
and landed at St Louis at 
5 P.M. My last 50 to 100 miles 
seemed to be across nothing 
but lakes, which my map did 
not show. During these five 
hours I again saw no sign of 
life. I flew at about 4000 
feet. Once I saw a sand-storm 
below. I wore my flying sun- 
helmet for the first time. St 
Louis is quite unmistakable 
from the air, with its big iron 
bridge joining the town (which 
is on an island) to the mainland. 
There was not any hangar 
here, so I pegged ZZ down, 
postponing my usual inspection 
of her until the next day, 
when I could afford to start 
late, as I was now only about 
100 miles from Dakar. 

I was down at the aerodrome 
by seven next morning, and 
after a rather hurried inspec- 
tion took off at 8.30. The 
visibility was wonderful. The 
coast -line between here and 
Dakar sweeps round in a great 
bend, and I set off to fly to 
Dakar direct on a course of 
235° (magnetic). This course 
takes one a little out to sea, 
but I intended climbing to a 
good height so as to have a 
long glide in case of unfore- 
seen events. I had been going 
only for about ten minutes, 


and was well out to sea but 
not very high, when the motor 
spluttered, picked up 
spluttered, and then stopped, 
I turned the nose of my maching 
down and towards the beach, 
where there was a fine stretch 
of sand running as far as one 
could see, not unlike the sands 
between Calais and Ostend. 
When I got down I found, 
however, that I had only 4 
very narrow strip between the 
edge of the sea and high- 
water mark, beyond which were 
sand dunes. I touched, rang 
little, could feel my wheels 
sinking deeper and deeper, then 
up went my tail and very 
slowly I began to topple over 
until almost vertical, when back 
I gently fell on to my tail— 
surely something to be very 
thankful for. I jumped out 
and sank ankle-deep in soft 
sand, to find my wheels buried 
up to the axles. I was down, 
I reckoned, about six miles 
from St Louis. Whether I got 
my engine right or not, l 
obviously was a fixture until 
I could be pulled out of the 
sand. The tide was coming 
in. Two very big sharks were 
swimming slowly past over the 
spot I had just managed to 
skim a few moments before. 
Summing up all the pros and 
cons I decided I had much for 
which to be thankful, and 
started to trudge back along 
the beach to St Louis. I set 
off quite cheerfully in a large 
pair of wool-lined fiying-boots 
and a leather fiying-jacket 
which I still did not find too 
much when flying high, but 
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for the task upon which I was 
now engaged, most unsuitable. 
The sun was now well up and 
the heat tremendous. I came 
upon two natives of the coun- 
try engaged in digging a large 
hole, and after trying four 
African languages upon them 
addressed them in French, to 
which they at once responded. 
They directed me to a path 
behind the sand dunes which 
ran at the edge of a wide 
lagoon, and was here shaded 
with trees. I was tramping 
along head down and very hot, 
when chancing to look up, I 
saw @ big clearing, wireless 
masts, a hangar, and resting 
on @ high raised slip-way or 
platform a very large flying- 
boat. 

There were many Europeans 
walking about, and to one 
of these I went up and re- 
ported what had happened. 
In a few minutes we were on 
the telephone to the aerodrome, 
and within fifteen minutes Pilot 
Aviateur René Riguelle, one 
of the Latecoere pilots, had 
arrived in his car and was 
asking all about it, and placing 
the whole of their organisation 
at my disposal. It was decided 
we should return to the ZZ by 
launch. 

We walked down to a wooden 
jetty- and boarded a motor- 
boat, which in ten minutes 
brought us out behind the sand 
dunes, beyond which we could 
just see the top planes of the 
Moth. When we got up to 
her the tide was lapping her 
tail-skid; the two rocan were 
swimming lazily in the vicinity, 
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much to the amusement of 
my French friends. We located 
the trouble in less than a 
minute. Myself or some other 
fool had, on replacing the cap 
over the petrol filter, omitted 
to give the bayonet - locking 
device the necessary half-turn 
before tightening up the butter- 
fly bolt. Everything else had, 
I suppose, worked loose a little 
and the wind pressure had got 
in, blowing back the petrol 
flow. This at least was the 
explanation given me by the 
French mechanic. Ocertainly, 
as soon as the necessary adjust- 
ment was made, the engine 
was again running perfectly. 
This was my first real forced 
landing, and assuredly my Cir- 
rus could not be blamed for it. 
The next question was how to 
get off again. After repeated 
attempts, in which ZZ several 
times narrowly escaped tilting 
over on her nose, owing to her 
wheels sinking in the soft sand, 
we decided to await the turn 
of the tide, and then push 
the machine down on the harder 
sand which would then be 
left bare. We returned in the 
launch to the seaplane base, 
and I was offered a most wel- 
come shower-bath, and then 
sat down to a jolly little 
luncheon party given by the 
wife of one of the mechanics. 
After this repast—and French 
luncheons are no light affairs— 
we returned to the launch, 
and after collecting as many 
planks as our boat would carry, 
returned to my machine. The 
tide had gone back consider- 
ably. We got her down on 
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the harder sand and then made 
@ long gangway of planks from 
which she was to take off— 
just single planks set the width 
of her wheel base. Her track 
prepared, I settled myself in 
the cockpit, did up my har- 
ness, prayed the loose planks 
would not jump up and get 
mixed up with the propeller 
or elevator, gave the signal to 
let go (I had her held back 
while I opened full up), and off 
we clattered down this double 
kind of tight-rope gangway. As 
ZZ came to the end of it she 
was still not quite unstuck, 
and I could feel her wheels 
touch the sand with quite an 
appreciable and rather sicken- 
ing check. I pulled her nose 
up a fraction, and she had 
just flying speed enough to let 
her skim over this soft surface 
and get off. We did a left- 
hand turn and came out over 
the sharks, waved to my kind 
helpers, and headed for Dakar— 
3.30 P.M. The fine stretch of 
plage which had stood me in 
such good stead does not run 
all the way to Dakar, at 
least from 2000 feet it looked 
too narrow to land upon. I 
was over Dakar in an hour. I 
turned left as I approached, 
and passed over the harbour, 
which I had last seen from the 
deck of an E.D. boat many 
years ago. “If only I can 
reach Dakar,” had often been 
a kind of half - formulated 
prayer, and here I was in West 
Africa at last, and the most 
difficult part of the journey 
behind me. My oil temperature 
rose that day to 65°, 


When I came down an 
taxied up to the military hangg 
I was met by an official repre. 
sentative of the French Goverp. 
ment, and a few minutes later, 
Mr Buxton, the British Congq). 
General, arrived and took me 
off to the Consulate ag hig 
guest. I decided to stay in 
Dakar two days to put ing 
good spell of work on the 
engine and ’plane. The British 
Consulate is a fine house bean 
tifully furnished. Mr and My 
Buxton were, like everyone 
else I seemed, to meet these 
days, just kindness itself. Here 
I saw for the first time in the 
papers the photographs of the 
take-off at Croydon on that, 
to me, memorable 5th Decen- 
ber. I saw, too, in cold print 
@ kind of challenge, which in 
a hurried and rash moment 
some one had persuaded me to 
throw out to the liner Apapa, 
which left Liverpool the same 
day I enmothed in G.EBZZ. 
Its skipper has not yet replied 
to my note asking how many 
times his ship had made the 
voyage backwards and for 
wards to England before I 
finally dived from the skies 
and came across between his 
masts on the morning of 29th 
January over Accra Harbout. 
I landed at Dakar on New 
Year’s Eve, and that night, # 
I lay in bed too tired to fall 
asleep, I heard all the steamers 
in the harbour hooting in 192 
on their sirens. The whole of 
New Year’s Day was spell 
working on the machine: {ca 
buretter dismantled, new plugs 
fitted, wheels taken off, pie 
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peller tightened up, &e., &., 
and finally she was washed all 
over with warm water and 
soap until she looked as if she 
had just been wheeled out of 
D.H.’s for Broad to test her. 
The Acting Governor and his 
wife and daughter honoured us 
with a visit, and the Moth was 
greatly admired. The Gold 
Coast Government was cabled 
that I would be due at Tamale 
on 7th January. 

I took off again on 2nd 
January at 8 AM., no longer 
southwards, but on an east- 
ward bearing, which was to be 
my direction for the next 1300 
miles. 

I circled the Consulate and 
the French Residency, dived 
down past the Davis’ verandah 
to wave good-bye to them (Mr 
Davis is Lloyd’s Agent, and 
I had had ‘drinks’ there the 
previous evening), then zoomed 
up and away over the bay on 
& compass course of 131°, which 
would bring me out at Kaolack, 
100 miles away. I soon found 
I had a strong drift, however, 
and as I no longer had that 
friendly coast-line, I decided 
to be discreet and veered away 
north-east until I picked up 
the railway line 3000 feet below, 
which I was to keep in view as 
far as Bamako (800 miles dis- 
tant). The wonderful series 
of forced landing grounds which 
tun from Dakar to Ougou- 
dougou began to pass beneath 
me with what seemed perfect 
regularity: Thies, 8.45; Khom- 
bole, 9; Diourbel, 9.25 ; Gossas, 
9.40; Guinguineo, 9.50; Bir- 
kaline, 10.10 ; (Katfrine, 10.20 ; 
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Malame, 10.35; Manka Yop, 
10.50; Koungheul, 11; Ma- 
lame Niame, 11.20; Tamba- 
counda, 12.25 p.m. Here. I 
decided to come down and have 
lunch before proceeding to 
Kayes. As is my wont, when 
taxying in after a flight, I 
flicked off my switches alter- 
nately to test my dual ignition. 
I noticed when I did so that 
my motor was not running as 
it should on the impulse mag- 
neto. 

I had flown from Dakar to 
Tambacounda at about 2000 
to 2500 feet; it was getting 
very hot; the ground below 
was fairly thick orchard coun- 
try; my oil temperature rose 
to-day to 69°. These are some 
rather disjointed notes I had 
made. 

After lunch, on running up 
my engine preparatory to mak- 
ing a fresh start, I found I 
could not get anything like the 
proper number of revolutions 
when running on one of the 
two magnetos, so decided to 
‘wash out’ for that day and 
try and locate the trouble. 
It took me until mid-day next 
day to do so. 

Meanwhile I was most hos- 
pitably entertained and put 
up by Sous-Officier Guingne 
and his wife, who lived on 
the aerodrome. 

I left Tambacounda at 
2.15 P.M. on 3rd January, and 
landed at Kayes at 4.35 P.M. 
Between these places I passed 
over the first train I had seen 
while flying in Africa. I noted 
down: “I fancy there was a 
bit of a harmattan to-day.” 
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I found that I had to fly at 
least 3000 feet to get into cool 
air. I noticed for the first 
time something I was soon to 
get quite used to—#i.e., the 
extraordinary sudden change 
in temperature one encounters 
in coming down to land. In a 
second one seems to fly into a 
furnace-like blast. I thought 
for a moment that something 
had caught fire. 

At Kayes, which is on the 
Senegal, I was met by a Seots- 
man, Mr Jackson, to whom I 
was the bearer of a letter from 
his wife at home. It was 
always a great source of pleas- 
ure to me to be able to de- 
liver such, I am afraid, rather 
overdue epistles. Here I spent 
my first night under a mos- 
quito net. Next morning, after 
calling upon the French Com- 
mandant, I took off at 10.25 
for Bamako, where I flew non- 
stop, arriving at 3 P.M., 4th 
January. I now began to find 
out that to keep in anything 
like cool air one had to fly not 
lower than 4000 to 5000 feet. 
After leaving Kayes the rail- 
way winds in and out of 
mountainous country, following 
the river. I encountered my 
first severe harmattan. It 
appeared to hang like a black 
pall ahead, and apparently rose 
to 3000-4000 feet; and yet 
one never seemed to reach it, 
or ever actually to be flying 
through it. Visibility ahead 
was poor, on this occasion per- 
haps one or two miles, but 
directly below conditions ap- 
peared quite normal, becoming 
less and less so as the angle 
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between an imaginary line rup- 
ning vertically from the eye 
to the ground was increased, 
(I was later to fly under similar 
conditions, when one could 
only see the ground looking 
down vertically.) The result 
is that, while in one sense 
visibility may be only what 
one can see directly beneath, 
nevertheless there is not any 
danger or great difficulty in 
flying in it, as one has always 
a clear view below. 

Bamako, as is well known, is 
an exceptionally fine aerodrome 
1000 by 1000 metres, with a 
good surface. It is the centre 
of military aviation in this 
part of the Soudan. On land- 
ing I was met by Captain 
Gaillard, who was in charge 
of the aerodrome, and given 
quarters not fifty yards from 
the large hangar. 

Here ZZ was no longer the 
smallest flying machine in the 
shed, as this contained, besides 
a large monoplane, two small 
Candrons for school work, I 
suppose. Captain Gaillard told 
me they were for sale. I re 
mained at Bamako on the bth, 
calling on the French Governor, 
who most kindly despatched 
telegrams to Accra and Ougou- 
dougou, and spending the rest 
of the day on the machine. 
Both my landing and flying 
wires required tightening wp, 
and were given one complete 
turn. My petrol dump failed 
me here, and I also found out 
that there was none at Sikass0. 
The French very kindly gave 
me what I required out of 
their stocks, and a further 
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y was sent off to await 
my arrival at Sikasso. I dined 
with the Agent-General of the 
Cie du Niger Francais and his 
wife and little boy Bobbie. 
She had a most curious musical 
instrument, exactly like a saw, 
from which nevertheless she 
extracted the most enchanting 
music. 

I left Bamako on Sunday, 
6th January, at 6.30 a.m. In 
spite of this early start, my 
host and hostess of the previous 
night were so kind as to come 
down to wish me bon voyage. 
I intended to make Ougou- 
dougou the same day, over 500 
miles away, my last lap before 
reaching the Gold Coast. 

On crossing the Senegal and 
leaving that river on my right 
I flew on a compass course of 
176° (magnetic) until I came 
to Bougouni, where I passed 
over at 7.50. Here one had to 
be careful to take the correct 
route, the bearing changing to 
109°, At 810 I was over 
Koumantou ; at 8.50 over Pan- 
kouku; 9.30, Kourala; and 
Sikasso at 9.55. Here I landed 
to replenish supplies. I was 
very much worried to find that 
although the petrol had duly 
arrived there was not any oil. 
I had approximately 300 miles 
between me and Ougoudougon. 
After carefully examining my 
oil measure gauge, I calculated 
I had just sufficient to get 
through, and, though not feel- 
ing at all comfortable about 
it, decided to risk it. 

It is easy to be wise after 
the event, and I know now I 
should have sat down and 
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waited for supplies. I had 
lunch with the French adminis- 
trator and his wife. They had 
a dear little six months’ old 
baby. After lunch, and the 
taking of many photographs by 
some of the White Fathers, I 
set off again at 12 noon, being 
advised to follow the road 
which bore away south-east 
instead of flying on a direct 
compass course to Koudougou. 
After flying exactly three hours, 
during which time I had kept 
a constant and anxious eye on 
my oil pressure gauge, I sud- 
denly noticed it had dropped 
from 17 to 15. A second later 
it was registering 14, and it 
continued to drop at the rate 
of about 1 Ib. a second. This 
gave me about ten seconds to 
decide what to do. The posi- 
tion was as follows: I was 
flying at about 4000 feet over 
forest with a road below; the 
position of the nearest landing 
ground was unknown; the 
alternatives were (a) to land 
and risk smashing the machine 
in order to save the engine ; 
or (b) to continue flying until 
my engine sized up on the 
chance of making a landing 
ground. As far as I can recol- 
lect, I did not hesitate at all. 
I dashed a note in my map in 
red pencil: ‘“‘ Forced landing, 
3 PM., oil ran——” Here I 
stopped scribbling, and turned 
my attention to where I was 
to come down. When the oil 
pressure gauge reached 4, I 
had shut off and put ZZ’s nose 
down. A long way ahead I 
could see what looked like a 
bare patch among the trees. I 
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headed towards it, saw it was 
as good as anything I was 
likely to find; did ‘Se turns 
to lose height, as I had some 
to spare; flattened out; 
dodged several large trees; 
noticed that the ground was 
covered with ant-hills ; crashed 
through a small tree with my 
port lower plane, in avoiding 
a big one which would have 
carried away both starboard 
wings had I struck it; crashed 
into a second small tree, which 
snapped off and finally came 
gently to rest. I jumped out 
and surveyed the damage: lead- 
ing edge of port lower plane 
broken away all along centre 
and also towards trailing edge, 
where the aluminium tubing 
was broken in two; _ fabric 
underneath wing badly torn, 
also fabric under elevator on port 
side. Everything else was ap- 
I examined 


parently intact. 
what little oil was left; it was 
not burned in the least, so I 
knew my engine was undam- 
aged. I calculated I was down 
about 100 miles west of Ougou- 


dougou. I had crashed less 
than 200 miles from my destina- 
tion, the Gold Coast. 

After ripping open the fabric 
to make a more thorough in- 
spection of any other possible 
breakages, I found that, with 
the exception of a bruise on 
the lower port wing main spar 
and the damage already noted, 
everything seemed intact. I 
got out my picketing pins, 
pegged the machine securely 
down, and covered her up 
with cockpit and engine covers. 
While I was doing this a 
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gentleman, whose sole artic, 
of dress was a large hoe, which 
he carried over his shoulder, 
came out of the bush and gaye 
me @ Moshi salutation. I dig. 
covered from him that the 
nearest white man was about 
fifteen miles away, and the 
nearest village and rest-honge 
about five miles. I gave this 
friend a note to the French 
post, and asked him also to 
send some one out to me to 
help to carry my suit-case and 
@ few articles which I did not 
wish to leave in the ’plane, 
He went off, and very soon 
after several more natives ar- 
rived, and we started off to 
walk to Wahabou, where I 
was informed there was a rest- 
house. I suppose I arrived 
there about 8 P.M., very tired 
and rather depressed. My fel- 
low travellers at the rest-house 
were a group of Moshi cattle 
men, who had driven their 
herd inside the compound for 
the night, and a native corporal 
of tirailleurs. One of the Moshi 
men knew Kumasi, and Hjura, 
and Mampon, my old station. 
The natives who had carried 
in my kit-bag soon told the 
others how, and in what man- 
ner, I had arrived, and I was 
waited upon as if I had been 
the Mosh’ Naba (king of the 
Moshis) himself. 

One brought me his mab, 
another fresh eggs and some 
limes, while others made up 
a big fire, round which we lay. 
At 2 a.M., after I had dozed 
off to sleep, a car arrived. | 
bundled myself into it and 
soon drew up at a bungalow, 
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where a kind French Commis- 
sioner, Monsieur Le Camu, met 
me attired in his dressing-gown 
and gave me hot milk and 
coffee, and so to bed. The 

at which I had arrived 
was called Boromo. We were 
up and busy at 7 A.M., tele- 
graphing to Ougoudougou re- 
porting the exact nature of 
the damage, and asking for oil 
and expert assistance. 

About 5 P.M. the same even- 
ing a car arrived from Ougou- 
dougou containing a French 
sergeant and a French mechanic, 
with oil, petrol, and with such 
materials as could be procured 
locally to effect repairs. That 
same evening, two officers of 
the Gold Coast Regiment, Lieu- 
tenants L. ©. D. Ryder and 
A. ©. F. Jackson, who were 
making a journey through Mau- 
titania hoping to come out at 
Port Etienne, arrived en route 
for Bamako. From them I 
received the latest information 
about the new aerodrome which 
had been prepared for me at 
Tamale and Accra. At 7 A.M. 
next morning Sergeant André, 
Monsieur Gijot, and myself 
motored out to the ‘plane to 
commence work upon the 
broken wing. As we came out 
of the trees into the clearing 
where the landing had been 
made, ZZ stood glistening in 
the early morning sun sur- 
rounded by hundreds of in- 
quisitive wild guinea fowl, a 
pretty and quaint picture which 
on long carry in my mind’s 


The French rigger and me- 
chanic worked on the machine 
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for three days from dawn to 
dark, in the open and in the 
broiling sun. With improvised 
materials they effected such 
efficient repairs as were to 
enable me to fly another 1000 
miles, and to loop, spin, and 
roll the machine. 

At 5 p.m. on the 11th January 
the work was completed. Hun- 
dreds of natives had cleared the 
ground and made quite a re- 
spectable aerodrome from which 
to take off. 

Next morning early Monsieur 
Le Camu and my two French 
helpers motored me out to the 
machine. It was such a cold 
morning, I recollect, that we 
wrapped ourselves in blankets. 
Arrived at the ‘ aerodrome,’ 
the engine was run up, and I 
taxied ZZ out to the very edge 
of the clearing. Here the two 
French mechanics held her back, 
while I opened full up, and at 
@ given signal they let her go, 
and I was off to test the work 
of the last few days. There 
was little wind that morning, 
and I cleared the trees by a few 
feet only, then circled my 
friends below, and set off for 
Ougoudougou on my last lap 
through a foreign country. I 
kept, I must confess, an anxious 
eye on the big brown patches 
(we had not enough dope, and 
had had to fall back on shellac) 
which covered spars made out 
of bamboos and leading edge 
fashioned from broom - stick 
handles. How well the work 
stood up I have already re- 
corded. 

Soon I was crossing the Black 
Volta—which rises in the Haut 
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Volta, but is a Gold Coast river, 
—and was picking up again 
the chain of emergency landing 
grounds which lie between Bo- 
romo and Ougoudougou. I 
landed at the latter place at 
10.15 A.M., to receive a rousing 
welcome from the French, and 
to see the cheery countenance 
of a Gold Coast official, Mr 
Pomeroy, who happened to be 
up in these parts on duty. I 
was the guest of Governor 
Fournier. I wired Lloyd’s, 
“Reach Gold Coast to-mor- 
row,” and also advised Accra 
of my impending arrival. On 
Saturday, 12th January, I took 
off again at 8.30 A.M., setting 
@ compass course of 162°, 
which would take me through 
Navrongo. I found the har- 


mattan very thick and visibility 
any distance ahead very poor 
indeed. There also appeared 


to be several new roads below 
which did not exist on my 
map, and finally I had to 
decide to fly by compass 
only. I stuck to this, to 
be rewarded by suddenly see- 
ing below my old home at 
Navrongo. 

I knew my friend Cardinall 
was stationed here, and to him 
I scribbled a note on the back 
of a label hailing from the 
aerodrome hotel at Croydon. 
I pushed this into a little metal 
tube I had carried for the 
purpose, with a piece of field- 
service dressing as a streamer, 
and dropped it. I cut off my 
engine and came down past 
the pole in front. of the Pro- 
vincial Commissioner’s bunga- 
low where the flag was blowing 
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out heartily, and where (gp. 
dinall stood waving, then J] 
flew round the old familiar 
station, noting that the round 
hut where I used to live way 
being reroofed; then on to 
give a wave to Monseigneu 
Moran at the White Father’ 
Mission. It is difficult to write 
quite calmly about the rest of 
the journey, everything was s0 
homely to me. 

I passed over little com- 
pounds, the naked inmates of 
which I knew by name; I 
flew off my compass course 
to pop down over Zuarugn, 
and give them a wave; then 
along the road to Bolgatanga, 
coming down in a dive over 
the little Moshi village where 
my old Mallam lived, to see 
the village folk disappearing 
into their huts like rabbits 
scuttling into their holes. Then 
down the Tamale road, climbing 
again as it was bumpy low 
down; past the Tong Hills, 
almost invisible in the har- 
mattan haze; over the Volta 
drifts and on south, to se 
quite suddenly, just beneath 
me, a big white circle with a 
great big “Tamale” across it 
(12 noon), 12th January. Down 
I came, vultures scuttling 28 
vultures had never scuttled 
before; one circle; over the 
roof of a house ; flattened out; 
ran to within about ten yards 
of some huts; and came t0 
rest. No one was expecting 
me; my wires had not gob 
through, but, in what seemed 
only a few seconds, old friends 
were all around. Hill and 
Harrington first, then Major 
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and Mrs Walker Leigh, and 
goon the whole of Tamale. 

Sunday and Monday, a 
Frenchman, Monsieur Coulon, 
and myself spent on the engine 
and machine in preparation 
for the flight from Tamale to 
Accra, a distance of about 
300 miles. This route for the 
most part lies over forest, with 
no landing grounds en route 
(with the exception of one 
reported at Akuse, which later 
I found unsuitable.) 

I took off once more from 
Tamale aerodrome at 7.20 A.M. 
on Tuesday, 15th January, and 
flew to Accra vid Salaga, Kete- 
krachi, and Akuse, a distance 
of well over 300 miles, in 
approximately four hours forty 
minutes. I relied considerably 
upon my compass, as the har- 
mattan that day was denser 
than anything which I had 
previously experienced. 

Again, however, it was al- 
ways possible to see directly 
beneath, and as a large part 
of the route followed the Volta, 
navigation, at least over that 
portion, was comparatively a 
simple matter. 

Eventually, after getting a 
little out of my course, I came 
out over Achimota, which was 
the first I saw of Accra or its 
environs. The sea, canton- 
ment, and Accra itself were 
invisible from 400 feet above 
Achimota. 

I flew on until above the 
harbour, then swung round 
over the town, which became 
Visible as it passed beneath 
the "plane, then on to can- 

nts, where I soon picked 
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up the circle on the new 
aerodrome, which looked (and 
is) a very fine one. Here, 
after the usual inspection cir- 
cuit, I landed, just on noon. 
ZZ had a great reception—Sir 
Ransford Slater, the Governor, 
and everyone just overwhelm- 
ing her pilot with kindness and 
with far too generous con- 
gratulations. 

I stepped out of my machine, 
feeling grateful to a Providence 
whom I had come to believe 
looked specially after airmen. 

Accra was supposed to mark 
the termination of this flight. 
The possibility of landing in 
Kumasi had been mooted, but 
set aside as impracticable, 
the estimated cost of preparing 
a landing ground there being 
something in the neighbour- 
hood of £6000. This sum was, 
quite correctly, deemed ex- 
cessive for a purely private 
venture. I spent some days 
in Accra, during which time 
ZZ was looped and rolled for 
the first time since leaving 
England. I took up several 
passengers, among others the 
first two ladies to fly on the 
Gold Coast, Mrs Thomas, wife 
of the Colonial Secretary, and 
Mrs Talland. 

During a considerable num- 
ber of such local flights, I 
became more than ever firmly 
convinced that flying condi- 
tions in West Africa are almost 
ideal. 

I received permission from 
the Governor to run up to 
Kumasi to have a look round 
and see if in the light of ex- 
perience now gained there was 
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any possibility of finding a 
landing ground there. Colonel 
Wilson, Commanding the Gold 
Coast Regiment, to whose as- 
sistance, interest, and encour- 
agement this flight owes so 
much, motored me up from 
Accra. We arrived in Kumasi 
late in the afternoon of the 
24th January, and before dark 
had found a possible landing 
ground. A meeting was con- 
vened for 9 o’clock the following 
day, to which Nana Prempeh 
was invited. Within half an 
hour the preliminaries were 
settled ; within an hour work 
was in progress; and within 
four days a very fine aerodrome 
was completed. I consider this 
a really wonderful piece of 
work, reflecting the greatest 
credit on all concerned. The 
total cost to Government of 
this aerodrome, including a 


hangar, was, I believe, under 
£200. It was primarily due to 


Colonel Wilson’s enthusiasm 
and tremendous driving power 
that this undertaking was car- 
ried through, but every one— 
the Acting Provincial Commis- 
sioner, Mr Applegate ; the Pro- 
vincial Engineer, Mr Gayton ; 
Captain Wise of the Regiment ; 
and last, but by no means least, 
Nana Prempeh—entered heart 
and soul into the project. 

The making of this aerodrome 
in Kumasi had its humorous, or 
for some its tragic, side. 

The site we had decided upon 
was the old polo ground. This 
is 320 yards long. It was 
crossed on its southern side by 
@ road, planted on either side 
with an avenue of trees. 
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On the other side of this 
Toad was aN open space 37 
yards wide and 77 yards long, 
flanked at opposite corners by 
bungalows. Beyond these two 
bungalows again was forest 
and bush, stretching for 70 
to 1000 yards. Our scheme 
was to cut down the avenue of 
trees, fill in the ditches of the 
road, and level up this and the 
area between the bungalows 
with the polo ground, at the 
same time felling the trees 
and cutting the bush back 
about 500 yards so as to allow 
a low approach, with a view 
to the machine first touching 
the ground somewhere between 
the two bungalows, and having 
the 400 odd yards of polo 
ground, &c., for the subsequent 
run. The width of the polo 
ground was only about 160 
yards. 

At the northern end ran 
trees, telegraph wires, and 
houses ; the proposed landing 
ground, therefore, demanded 4 
one-way approach—.e., from 
south to north. The ground 
round the two bungalows had 
been laid out in rose gardens 
on the one side by one of the 
occupants, and with trees and 
shrubs by the other. By te 
o’clock on the morning after 
the meeting already described 
the avenue of trees flanking 
the road had been cut down; 
the trees and shrubs round the 
bungalow on the right had beet 
removed; a steam roller was 
plying backwards and forwards 
in the wake of a municipal 
water-cart where roses 
other flowers had so lately 
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been growing, and some 4000 
Ashanti in charge of ex-King 
Prempeh himself were, almost 
literally, mowing down before 
them 700 yards of the Ashanti 
forest. 

Such, without any exaggera- 
tion, was the scene which the 
respective owners of these two 
bungalows surveyed on their 
return from their offices for 
lunch. The late proprietor of 
the trees and shrubs rushed to 
his telephone to get into com- 
munication with the head of 
his department. His wires had, 
however, been cut, as they had 
interfered with the line of 
approach. The late owner of 
the flower gardens was standing 
speechless with rage (and few 
shall blame him) surveying the 
ruin of his roses. A friend of 
his chanced to pass just then, 
who was, like almost every one 
else (so rapidly had ~ events 
moved), ignorant of the trend 
ofevents. Addressing this lover 
of gardens and flowers, he said 
in all seriousness: “I think it 
is a d—— shame that you 
should be able to wangle all 
this free labour to work on 
your rose gardens.” 

I returned to Accra from 
Kumasi by train. Leaving 
Kumasi at 7.30 a.m., I did not 
reach Accra until 8.30 P.mM.— 
@ hot and somewhat tiring 
journey: Five days later I 
was to do the same trip in 
1 hour 40 minutes. 

During the journey to the 
coast I descended from the 
tailway carriage at each station, 
and with the help of an in- 
terested fellow-traveller, made 
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notes of the local conditions 
at these places. The reason 
for this was that I had de- 
cided, if forced down, to land 
in front of a station, where 
there was always a double 
track which would afford one 
some chance of pancaking 
down. My Cirrus saw to it 
that such precautions were un- 
necessary; nor could I even 
be enticed down by the follow- 
ing notice, which was blazoned 
on the ground in whitewashed 
stone letters six feet long at 
the station of Kwahu Praso: 
“WELCOME. Tuy Sons SHALL 
PRAISE THEE”—a charming 
and touching little greeting 
for a lonely airman to look 
down on from aloft. 

On the morning of the 29th 
January, I took ZZ up for a 
trial flight after a very thor- 
ough overhaul by a most effi- 
cient ex-aero-engine French 
mechanic. I flew out, with my 
friend Petty as a passenger, 
over the 8.8. Apapa, the liner 
to which I had cast my rash 
challenge the day of leaving 
London. My engine was run- 
ning beautifully. 

On Wednesday, 30th Janu- 
ary, at 8.50 a.m., I left Canton- 
ments, where many kind friends 
assembled to see the take-off. 
Twenty minutes later I was 
limping back with a spluttering 
engine, to land on a deserted 
aerodrome—a bad and some- 
what disconcerting start for a 
trip over the forest. The 
trouble was soon located, dirty 
contact breaker points, mil- 
dewed by the excessive damp- 
ness which, as we know, will 

2F 
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coat a pair of shoes white with 
fungi in a night. Mr Thomas, 
the Colonial Secretary, on hear- 
ing of my return, dashed out 
from Accra to see if all was 
well, and was beside me when 
I took off again at 10.35— 
@ courtesy which was very 
much appreciated. I flew off 
towards the sea for a few 
minutes just to find out if 
the engine was functioning as 
it should; then, as all was now 
well, headed for Achimota, 
where I picked up the railway 
line, which I was more or less 
to follow to Kumasi. Oolonel 
Wilson, in co-operation with 
the General Manager of the 
railway, had made the most 
perfect and elaborate precau- 
tions to have my progress 
‘ticked off’ all up the line as 
I passed over each station. It 
would thus have been possible, 
in the event of a forced land- 
ing, to have discovered more 
or less exactly at what point 
I had come down. My passage 
northward was also telephoned 
through to the aerodrome at 
Kumasi, and the position of 
G.EBZZ was recorded at in- 
tervals on a large map. I am 
greatly indebted to all those 
persons who were thus doing 
everything humanly possible to 
ensure my safety ; few airmen 
at home were ever 80 well 
looked after. 

I flew all the way at about 
6000 feet. From this height I 
calculated I could always have 
glided down and reached some 
station. The whole route is 
over dense forest. The railway 
track was very easy to pick up. 
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1, of course, cut across the 
bends and deviations, for which 
the line is notorious. At the 
height I travelled the air wag 
cool and perfectly still. | 
flew ‘hands off’ at times, 
Below me white stations and 
townships slipped by; the 
Mpraeso escarpment across 
which I flew, with its clusters 
of white villages on the plateau, 
looked very pretty indeed. Lake 
Bosomtwe, to the right of 
which I passed, not long before 
reaching Kumasi, looked like 
@ great simmering cauldron, 
the cup-like crater in which 
the lake lies being full. of 
swirling mists. I saw Kumasi 
far ahead; it looked like a 
brown patch at first, amid the 
green of the forest. I came 
over it at about 6000 feet and 
could clearly see the aerodrome 
below. I shut off and came 
down in wide spirals to about 
2000 feet, when I opened up 
and sailed over in a big lazy 
loop. Coming up out of the 
resultant dive, I let the machine 
rise till her nose was almost 
pointing straight up, then put 
on hard left rudder. I really 
thought ZZ was never coming 
out of the terrific downward 
side slip and plunge which 
resulted. I have never stunted 
over acrodromes at the end of 
@ flight—it is spectacular and 
foolish. In this case, I had 
been told before starting from 
Accra that there were anything 
from 40,000 to 50,000 people 
assembled to see ZZ come ii 
hardly any of whom had any 
conception of what an aeroplane 
was like. They had, moreover; 
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peen awaiting me in the sun 
for several hours. I felt justi- 
fied, therefore, in such a case in 
doing a few acrobatics before 
coming down. 

Kumasi aerodrome, from up 
above, looked beautifully laid 
out. There was a huge circle 
with the name in the centre ; 
a white line, beyond the narrow 
neck between the bungalows, 
to indicate where first to touch. 

It looked, however, rather 
like flying into the neck of a 
bottle, although, of course, there 
was really ample space for a 
small machine between the two 
bungalows. I came down once 
and flew low over the ground, 
then zooming up, circled again, 
to shut off and glide down the 
long approach where the forest 
had been felled, to touch 
between the two bungalows, 
and finally to run across the 
circle and come to rest. The 
seene on landing really beggars 
description. 

Lindberg, on arriving in 
Paris, did not receive a more 
wild or tumultuous welcome 
than G.EBZZ was accorded by 
some 40,000 Ashanti, by ex- 
King Prempeh, and by the 
entire European population of 
Kumasi. 

It appears to be all the 
fashion these days for the so- 
called ‘ heroes ’ and ‘ heroines ’ 
of such flights as mine to pooh- 
pooh the idea that there is 
anything out of the ordinary 
in these flying feats, for which 
® generous-hearted public are 
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always ready to accord them 
their full measure of acclama- 
tion. In one sense, of course, 
they (the aviators) are quite 
right. When, for example, a 
man of my own age, nearly 
forty-eight, after twenty-two 
years of West Africa—the so- 
called ‘ white man’s grave ’— 
can go on leave, and in four 
months learn enough about 
flying navigation and aero- 
mechanics to enable him, at 
the end of that time, to pilot 
a flying machine alone from 
England to West Africa—then, 
quite obviously, there cannot 
be as much difficulty in the 
whole undertaking as the public 
still imagines. That is where 
such flights have their great 
value in inspiring the man in 
the street to ‘have a shot at 
it’ himself. On the other 
hand, I consider it both mis- 
leading and sometimes unfair, 
if, in an excess of modesty, the 
persons who accomplish such 
flights fail to acknowledge the 
organisation and really difficult 
task which they, or some one 
else, must have put into the 
undertaking to have made it 
& Success. 

The Air Ministry, in my own 
case, worked for months on 
the flight, and supplied me 
with information which was 
literally invaluable; the Shell 
Company placed their great 
organisation at my disposal ; 
the Gold Coast Government 
afforded me every possible 
assistance. 





ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. 


REFLECTIONS OF A WOULD-BE PLAYGOER. 


BY DENIS 


“In ten years,” said Mr 
Gerald du Maurier (as he then 
was) to Mr John Hare (as he 
then was), in ‘Little Mary — 
“in ten years we shall all be 
on the stage.” 

Or perhaps it was “‘ in fifteen 
years,” or “in twenty years ”’ ; 
as ‘ Little Mary’ doesn’t seem 
to have been published, I am 
relying on My Own memory 
after no less than twenty-five 
years. But the main point is 
that this fantastic prophecy (as 
it then was) made the audience 
of which I was a member rock 
with laughter from its ten-and- 
sixpenny stalls to its shilling 
gallery. “ How whimsical!” I 
suppose we all thought, for 
that was the adjective which 
had already been set apart for 
Mr J. M. Barrie (as he then 
was). “‘ How ridiculous! How 
deliciously absurd ! ” 

And after we had come 
guiping blindly out of the 
theatre—for this was the con- 
dition to which Miss Nina 
Boucicault always reduced us— 
and were driving away in a 
horse-omnibus or hansom-cab, 
we probably chuckled again as 
we thought of that audacious 
line, and of Mr Hare’s expres- 
sion as he heard it. “In ten 
years we shall all be on the 
stage.”’ Preposterous! Yet 
how many prophecies uttered 


MAOKAIL,. 


in the year 1903 have singe 
come nearer fulfilment ? 

So thin has the division now 
worn between actors and 
audience, so faint and flimsy is 
the distinction, that in some 
moods it almost seems as though 
the whole of London, or even 
the whole of England, hag 
become a kind of theatrical 
Hollywood, where men and 
women carry on with their 
other jobs only while waiting 
to be summoned to rehearsal. 
They drift in and out of the pro- 
fession in swarms and myriads. 
They pick up the jargon, they 
penetrate the mystery, they 
learn—and no knowledge can 
be acquired more quickly—to 
begin ‘ knocking ’ or ‘ panning’ 
every production as soon as it 
is announced. They don’t lear 
how to act—and why should 
they when the conditions n0 
longer exist which might teach 
them %—but they have bee 
definitely ruined as playgoet. 
I hear them talking all round 
me whenever I go to a theatte, 
and, believe me, there are more 
illusions left in the soul of 4 
professional critic than in these 
semi - professionalised initiates. 
If they have paid for thei 
seats they feel wronged, 
take it out on the play. If 
they are dead-heads—— 

I needn’t finish that senten 
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for dead-heads were the same 
even in the year 1903. It is 
only the rest of the audience 
that has changed. 

And then they are all so 
infernally respectable. They 
are such ladies. They are such 
gentlemen. They were all at 
that terribly amusing party 
last night, and they’re all going 
on to some other Christian- 
name’s terribly amusing party 
as soon as this rotten show is 
over. They were at Sandown 
or Kempton this afternoon ; 
they will be at Roehampton 
or Hurlingham to-morrow. 
They run with the theatrical 
fox, and hunt with the social 
hounds. I am put next to one 
of them at a dinner-party, 
and in my innocence I ask: 
“Have you seen any plays? ”’ 
I get a contemptuous look. 


“Not lately,” I am told; 
“you see, my own show only 
came off on Saturday. The 


libraries killed it.” My own 
share in the conversation will 
be extraordinarily light after 
this, but do you wonder that 
I pine for the dumb débutantes 
of my youth who had one 
signed post-card of Miss Gertie 
Millar at home, and boasted of 
it in voices trembling with 
awe? Do you wonder that I 
Tegret the days when girls 
only dreamt of going on the 
stage and hardly dared mention 
their dreams, instead of going 
out to tea one afternoon and 
coming back with a contract ? 
Perhaps you do. Perhaps 
you're an initiate yourself, and 
Tegard me as an elderly snob. 
Yet I was only a schoolboy 
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when I was taken to that 
matinée of ‘ Little Mary,’ and 
if I’m a snob, then I’m not 
the kind of snob that collects 
terribly amusing parties. What 
I am, and always have been, 
and would like to go on being 
if only you would let me, is a 
really keen playgoer. And 
what, in this capacity, I want, 
and must have, is Illusion. 

But how am I to find it if 
you turn the whole of the 
London stage into one glori- 
fied back-drawing-room and re- 
duce everything to the level of 
charades ? How can that mys- 
terious barrier of footlights con- 
tinue to thrill me, and how 
can I go on believing in what 
happens on the other side, if 
you will all keep popping out 
of the frame? If I can’t open 
@® newspaper without reading 
about where you had lunch 
yesterday or seeing a photo- 
graph of you in your new car, 
how do you expect me to mis- 
take you for Hamlet or any 
other character? Can’t you 
realise that the more you ex- 
hibit yourselves off the stage, 
the less I shall want to see you 
on it ?. 

Apparently not. Apparently 
I am either to visit the theatre 
so as to watch the proprietress 
of a well-known face-cream 
talking to the gentleman who 
has just been demonstrating 
sports goods in a West-end 
Store, and to derive some 
artistic satisfaction from. this 
curious spectacle, or else I 
am to put more strain on my 
imagination than it can possibly 
stand. But if I’ve got to work 
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as hard as all that, if the 
illusion must now come en- 
tirely from within, why should 
I visit the theatre at all? 
Why shouldn’t I stay at home 
and read a story, from which I 
can at least be certain that 
the heroine won’t suddenly 
emerge to send me an appeal on 
behalf of her favourite charity ? 
Why shouldn’t I go to a film, or 
turn on the wireless ? 

For that’s another odd thing 
about it all: that this wilful 
and almost universal shattering 
of the old illusion should coin- 
cide with the development of so 
many rival forms of entertain- 
ment, for I haven’t forgotten 
the greyhounds and the dirt- 
track racers. Now, if ever, 
you would suppose to be the 
time for the stage to pull itself 
together and to put its house 
in order and to emphasise its 
one outstanding quality of mys- 
tery. But it doesn’t. It frit- 
ters all the mystery away, as 
though a clergyman should 
preach in plus-fours, and even 
its architects and managers 
join in the general debasement 
of the old currency. They 
will keep on building and open- 
ing those so-called little theatres, 
as though intimacy now were 
the only thing that mattered. 
As though one could sit in a 
bleak rectangular hall which 
one has entered by no winding 
corridors or romantic slopes, 
and still believe that a tiny 
stage, only a few feet away, 
is part of another world. As 
though intimacy—which was 
a word invented by Mr Cochran 
(as he still is) when he wanted 
to put on a very cheap revue 
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during the war—were not the 
very negation of comedy, his. 
tory, or tragedy. Have they 
all forgotten the magic of the 
old days, or are they all sg 
young that they have never 
known what it could be % 

Well, as I said before, per- 
haps I am wrong, and certainly 
I seem to be one of a very 
powerless minority. Certainly, 
also, there is evidence to sug- 
gest that nothing will ever 
keep people out of theatres, 
whatever their size, altogether. 
If I were Prime Minister for a 
day—to use the phrase of the 
‘Magazine Programme,’ which 
apparently confuses this office 
with that of the Almighty—I 
might decide once again to 
brand public performers as 
rogues and vagabonds; and 
I can’t help feeling that if 
I did this, it would have a 
remarkably beneficial effect 
on everybody and everything 
concerned. But as I am not 
likely to find myself in this 
position—and I am quite con- 
tent to avoid it—I seem to be 
left with only two alternatives. 

Hither I can go on fretting 
for the former mystery and 
illusion, and dreaming of the 
past, and occasionally writing 
articles like this; or else=— 
and sometimes this seems the 
only course open to me, unless 
I am to cut myself off from the 
present generation for good— 
I might lay aside my pen, and 
abandon my modesty, and take 
the shortest and swiftest road 
to irresponsibility and forget 
fulness. 

I might, in short, go on the 
stage myself. 
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THE CASE OF THE DILKHUSHA. 
BY SHALIMAR. 
L 
OapTaAIN JOE GREVILLE of inches, and carried the bulk 


the R.M.S. Malabar was on 
his last voyage up the river 
prior to proceeding on leave, 
and he was very glad indeed 
that it was so. He had been 
continually at work for the 
past four years, and was long- 
ing for a sight of England 
again and for the companion- 
ship of his wife and family. 

The Malabar was a fine 
luxurious paddle-steamer over 
three hundred feet in length, 
well known with her various 
sisters to droves of tourists— 
the majority of them American 
—who patronised the country 
during the cold weather; and 
from the seaport which was 
her headquarters she penetrated 
over five hundred miles up an 
Eastern river, her terminus 
being the ancient capital of 
the country. 

The river has two distinct 
personalities—high river and 
low river, the latter being 
naturally the more trying to 
navigators. During the dry 
season from November until 
March some of the navigable 
channels of the river, for ail 


its length and apparent breadth 


and grandeur, become little 
more than ditches, so that a 
vessel such as the Malabar— 
which at that period had her 
draft limited to three feet six 


of her cargo in two flats, one 
lashed on each side—had at 
times considerable difficulty in 
getting through them. Indeed 
on occasion so shoal did the 
water become that when pro- 
ceeding up-stream her com- 
mander had to run out a 
kedge anchor to help her across 
a bar; then with engines going 
full speed ahead the chain 
which connected her bow with 
the kedge anchor would be 
hove round the windlass, until 
gradually the vessel would slide 
over the shoal and reach the 
deeper water beyond. Coming 
down-stream such channels re- 
quired different and even more 
careful treatment, for to steam 
down a narrow crooked channel 
with a strong current sweeping 
the vessel on would be to 
court disaster. Frequently the 
steamer had to be rounded-to 
above the channel, and the 
flats cast adrift and one by 
one carefully slacked down the 
stream until they reached the 
deeper and slacker water below. 
The steamer herself would then 
be backed down the channel, 
the flats brought alongside and 
lashed up again, and the whole 


outfit would turn round and . 


continue the voyage down- 
stream with the prospect of 
repeating the performance at 
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the next bad channel which 
they came to. For hundreds 
of miles during the low-water 
season, shoals, sand-banks, and 
even rocks would make naviga- 
tion tedious and life to the 
navigator a burden. 

The first rise in the river 
comes about March, and is due 
to the melting of the snows in 
the mountains far away to the 
north and east. Then follows 
the rainy season of the mon- 
soon, and before long the river 
is in full flood—a mighty stream 
resembling in places an inland 
sea. Under those conditions, 
vessels like the Malabar, now 
loaded down to their full five 
feet draft, would steam trium- 
phantly over shoals which a 
few weeks before had been 
standing out of the river high 
and dry like the roofs of houses, 
and would go alongside of 
previously deserted ghauis, 
which had been isolated half a 
mile from the water for months. 
High river, however, had also 
its dangers. Frequently blind- 
ing rain squalls would sweep 
across the face of the water, 
which was often covered with 
snags, drifting stumps, and, 
what was worst of all, large, 
low-lying, unmanageable rafts 
of teak-wood logs, which at 
times could only be distin- 
guished by the fact that they 
had @ small raised wooden hut, 
@ flagstaff, and four or five men 
on board. One of those sighted 
close ahead when bowling down 
the centre of the stream during 
heavy rain would set the tele- 
graph bells ringing and the 
engines racing full speed astern ; 
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for when one’s vessel is built 
for lightness and has plates of 
steel only an eighth of an inch 
thick, one doesn’t hit anything, 
especially a solid log raft, if 
one can help it. 

In view of the various emer- 
gencies which he was contint- 
ally called upon to face, it is 
not surprising that although 
Joe Greville loved his work, 
and in fact had no desire for 
any other, four years of it 
were beginning to tell even on 
his robust constitution, and he 
felt badly the need for a 
change. His eyes were puck- 
ered and slightly bloodshot 
with peering into the intense 
glare, which would often cause 
the surface of the water to 
dance like a mirage in front 
of him as he tried to pick up 
the painted bamboos which 
served as buoys to mark a 
channel, or with trying to 
read the swirling water for 
signs of sand-banks or hidden 
snags. On this particular trip 
he was feeling nervous and 
jumpy. It wasn’t that he 
knew anything of indecision 
or self-mistrust—there wasn't 
@ more confident skipper on 
the river,—but his passage was 
booked on the first homeward- 
bound mail steamer which was 
due to leave the seaport after 
his arrival back, and he some 
how feared that something 
would come in the way # 
stop his leave at the last 
moment. He remembered that 
on the two previous occasions 
on which he had gone on leave 
he had experienced the same 
jumpy feeling just beforehand, 
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only not quite so bad, and he 
sometimes wondered if other 
men felt the same. He had 
no means of knowing—it is 
not the sort of thing that men 
discuss. One morning he ad- 
dressed the mirror in his cabin 
which reflected his open, clean- 
shaven, still boyish face. 

“Joe, old man,” he said, 
“you're losing your dash.” 

Perhaps he was; for after a 
man attains the age of fifty 
the navigating of a tropical 
river, with the long spells of 
duty, the night running, causing 
much broken rest, and the 
constant strain of his work— 
work which as a2 younger man 
he would have revelled in— 
becomes more and more a 
burden to him. 

The Malabar duly arrived at 
her terminal port up-country, 
and after a stay there of three 
days proceeded down-stream 
again. On the way down 
Greville received ample proof 
of his popularity on the river. 
At every station at which he 
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tied up for a night, invitations 
to dine came on board, and at 
the funny little station clubs, 
to reach which he had to wade 
ankle-deep in dust, for it was 
now April and nearing the end 
of the dry season, he would 
find men who had ridden in 
some distance to have a final 
drink with him and to wish him 
a good leave The river had 
already risen a bit, so he was 
single-handed that trip, had 
no flats in tow, and made good 
progress down-stream. He had 
no first-class passengers on 
board; the beginning of the 
hot weather had chased the 
tourists away, and few officials 
seemed to be travelling. The 
upper deck, which ran from the 
saloon, which was forward, 
clear to the stern, was, how- 
ever, packed with native pas- 
sengers, with their bundles, their 
food, and their jars and pots ; 
and the subdued hum of many 
voices came from underneath 
the awnings as the vessel swel- 
tered down the river. 


I. 


Down at the delta the river 
splits into half a dozen mouths, 
each of which reaches the sea 
but none of which are navi- 
gable. Further to the east, 
however, runs the river, on 
the banks of which lies the 
seaport which was the head- 
quarters of the Malabar, and 
this river is navigable by large 
sea-going vessels. Connecting 
it with the main river was a 
broad, deep, tidal creek, and 
VOL. COXXV.—NO. MCCCLXIV. 


into this creek the Malabar 
swung about three o’clock one 
morning. Just after she had 
passed the large clump of ele- 
phant grass standing about 
twelve feet high, which marks 
the entrance to-the creek, she 
met a very heavy rain squall 
—the first rain which the coun- 
try had experienced for nearly 
six months. . It was one of the 
so-called mango showers, which 
help to moisten the parched 
2F2 














soil before the real monsoon 
breaks. So heavy was the rain 
that the Malabar’s engines were 
put to slow, and her steam 
whistle was soon raising echoes 
from the wooded banks. The 
squall passed as quickly as it 
came, the stars reappeared, 
and although the night was 
dark, the steep jungle - clad 
banks of the creek could be 
clearly seen on either side. 
Hitherto the Malabar had 
been running down-stream, but 
now she was met in the teeth 
by a six-knot spring-flood tide, 
with the result that she was 
soon hugging the port bank. 
To the blue-water seaman this 
would appear to be an unusual 
procedure, but the river has 
laws of its own, and one of 
those is that the vessel steaming 
against the current hugs which- 
ever bank gives the slackest 
water—usually the concave one 
—while the vessel which is 
steaming with the current keeps 
in mid-stream, where she gets 
the full benefit of it. With 
the aid of her powerful search- 
light, which was mounted for- 
ward on the upper deck, the 
Malabar was making good pro- 
gress. She was navigated from 
the lower deck right forward, 
her wheel and engine-room tele- 
graph being situated on a 
platform just abaft the wind- 
lass. All the company’s vessels 
were fitted in- that way, the 
idea being that the nearer the 
commander was to the actual 
surface of the water, the better 
he could judge his distance 
from any object. On the 
Malabar’s platform that morn- 
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ing were the native pilot; the 
seacunny, or helmsman; the 
puri-wallah, or look-out man; 


and the telegraph-man. The 


captain sat on a chair on the 
port side of the platform, and 
the only light visible on that 
part of the lower deck was 
that shown by the telegraph. 
The two British deck officers 
were asleep in their beds. Ordi- 
narily they kept no watch, but 
supervised the handling of cargo 
at the various stations and the 
internal economy of the vessel. 

The searchlight was trimmed 
to show about four points on 
the port bow—that is, at an 
angle of forty-five degrees with 
the line of the keel; and for 
all the many years that he 
had used one, Greville never 
tired of it. Its ray produced 
@ scene on the river bank 
comparable only to abril 
liantly lighted stage behind 
the footlights of a darkened 
theatre. Without it the banks 
of the creek had a sombre 
sameness: thick » unbroken 
jungle appeared to rise steep 
on either side. The ray, how- 
ever, revealed —as it swept 
steadily along the bank—breaks 
in the jungle: little villages 
hidden amongst the trees; 
small pagodas, some aged and 
half concealed by moss, others 
newly whitewashed; and af 
intervals little fields upon which 
paddy had been grown during 
the last rains, each one su 
rounded by bunds and may 
of them lined by betel - nut 
palms. Occasionally amongst 
the jungle trees themselvé 
one would appear with large 
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splashes of blood-red blossom 
showing up against its dark- 
green foliage. Viewed from 
the darkened vessel it was an 
enchanting panorama which the 
great moving circle of light 
disclosed, and from the bank 
there came the odour of earth 
which had been newly rained 
upon after being long parched, 
and the sweet sickly smell from 
a tree which the natives declare 
blossoms three times before the 
real rains break. 

Greville sat back in his chair 
and contentedly puffed at his 
cheroot. He had only forty 
odd miles to go before he 
reached his destination, and 
then his troubles would be 
over for another eight months ; 
by the end of that time he 
hoped to be full of vim and 
ready to face anything. Also 
it should be all plain sailing 
now. The creek was easy to 
navigate, while the river which 
he was approaching, although 
difficult for heavy sea-going 
vessels, was nothing to him 
with his light - draft paddler. 
Occasionally in low tones he 
would caution the native pilot 
if he thought that the latter 
was getting too close to the 
bank, or check him for getting 
too far out into the current; 
otherwise there was almost a 
dead silence on the darkened 
Platform as the paddles churned 
and the vessel clove her way 
through the dark waters of 
the creek. 

Presently there appeared just 
tound a bend the green side- 
light, with a white light above 
it, of @ vessel in the middle of 
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the creek coming the other 
way. When the lights came 
clear of the bend, Greville 
got his night-glasses on to 
them. He decided that they 
belonged to one of the small 
steamers, or large launches, 
which ply between the small 
stations on the delta, and 
which are commanded by 
natives; and thinking that it 
might be one which belonged 
to the company, he ordered 
the searchlight to be switched 
on to her for purposes of 
identification. In the rays of 
the searchlight he saw rather a 
curious sight—what appeared 
to be an oblong canvas tent 
shut all round, with a small 
black funnel protruding from 
the top of the continuous flat 
awning which formed the roof 
of the tent, and the low black 
line of a hull underneath. She 
wasn’t one of the company’s 
launches: she was native 
owned, and it struck Greville 
at once that the canvas screens 
which are fitted all round such 
vessels had been lowered down 
for protection during the pre- 
vious rain squall and had never 
been rolled up again. The 
result was that the launch was 
rushing almost blindly before 
the current, and her helmsman, 
who at the moment was prob- 
ably having a wordy argument 
with some of the native pas- 
sengers, was simply trusting to 
chance. To any one who does 
not know India, and the casual 
indifference to taking precau- 
tions that characterises a certain 
class of native, this would seem 
almost incredible. Yet even 
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the ordinary globe-trotter in 
India must have been struck 
by the way a gharry wallah 
or cab-driver will, when hailed, 
dash blindly across the street 
quite oblivious of any other 
traffic; or when he has to 
turn his cab round, by the way 
that he will wheel his shabby 
little pony away from the kerb 
without a single glance behind 
him. 
“No wonder my hair is 
turning grey when there are 
swine like that on the river,” 
murmured Greville, nodding in 
the direction of the launch. 
“That dusky criminal ought 
to be shot or hanged forth- 
with.” 

The searchlight was switched 
back on to the port bank, and 
the creek was dark again. 
Although the launch was out in 
the middle of the creek and 
heading to pass well clear, the 
skipper kept a watchful eye 
upon her, and it was well that 
he did so, for suddenly a 
third light, a red one, gleamed 
alongside of the green; then 
the green was shut out, and 
only the red and white were 
visible. The launch’s helm had 
been ported, and she was now 
making to pass across the 
Malabar’s bow. 


“Damn!” said Greville. 
“ Hard-a-port. Stand by the 
engines.” 


He had sprung to his feet 
and was watching the launch 
anxiously. The answering bell 
from the engine-room clanged 
in reply to the stand-by signal. 
The vessel swung out into the 
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current, bringing the launch 
on to her port bow, and, red 
light opposed to red, the vessels 
were again passing clear of 
each other. To indicate the 
course which he was taki 

Greville blew a short blast on 
the steam whistle. This signal 
had an entirely different effect 
to what he expected, for again 
the launch’s three lights ap- 
peared, then only the green 
and white. The launch’s helm 
had been starboarded, and she 
was again heading across the 
Malabar’s bow, this time in a 
different direction. A collision 
could not now be avoided ; the 
launch was rushing to her 
doom, wantonly committing 
suicide. Still the violence of 
the impact could be modified, 
and Greville ordered the engines 
full speed astern. It was for- 
tunate for the launch that the 
Malabar was a paddle steamer, 
for such vessels lose their way 
very quickly; had she been 4 
screw steamer she would have 
run right over the top of the 
launch, and probably drowned 
every person on board. As it 
was, she crashed into the launch 
just abaft the latter’s starboard 
beam. There followed a grind- 
ing sound as the Malabar’ 
sharp steel stem crunched into 
the launch’s thin steel plates, 
the noise of splintering wood 
and of rending canvas, and the 
agonised screaming of women 
and children. For a moment 
the launch seemed to heave 
herself up on the Malabar’ 
bow, then the vessels slowly 
drew apart. 
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Greville’s first orders were to 
stop the engines and call all 
hands; then he rushed for- 
ward, switched on the electric 
light which was used when 
heaving up the anchor to watch 
how the cable grew, and peered 
over the side. The two vessels 
were now about six feet apart, 
and neither had any way 
through the water. The launch 
had been brought up all stand- 
ing by the collision, and her 
engines had also been stopped, 
but whether by the accident 
or by design Greville did not 
know. He could see that the 
launch was a screw one about 
eighty feet long, and he in- 
stantly detected a gash in her 
side from the rubbing strake 
which ran along her gunwale 
right down to the water’s edge ; 
it was quite enough to sink 
her. He shouted to the tele- 
graph-man to put the Malabar’s 
engines slow ahead, and to the 
seacunny to starboard the helm 
@ little; and the steamer, 
forging ahead slowly, again 
got her stem inserted into the 
gash in the launch’s side. 

“Steady the helm,” Greville 
shouted. ‘‘ Dead slow ahead.” 

By this time he had been 
joined by the two deck officers, 
both clad in pyjamas. He 
ordered the second officer to 
lower the big boat aft, come 
up on the Malabar’s port side, 
and try to get alongside the 
launch’s stern. Then he ex- 
Plained to the chief that he 
intended to keep touch with 


the launch, try to keep her 
afloat, and gradually sheer her 
into the bank. Through the 
gap which one of the Malabar’s 
stanchions had torn in the 
purdah or canvas screen of the 
launch, they could see people 
struggling on her deck. 

“If only they would cut 

away that blasted purdah,” 
Greville shouted, as he made 
his way to a position between 
the wheel and the telegraph, 
both of which required tend- 
ing, ““ we could rescue them all 
this way. Anyhow, get as 
many of them out as you 
can.” 
Like all river steamers, the 
Malabar had very little free- 
board, so that, low in the 
water as the launch was—and 
she was gradually getting lower, 
—getting from one vessel to 
the other presented no great 
difficulty. The first man to do 
it was an elderly, bearded, 
native seaman clad in a loose 
shirt and a dhott and wearing 
a sailor’s cap. He appeared 
to be thoroughly scared, for 
the instant that he reached 
the Maiabar’s deck he seemed 
to be imbued with the idea of 
getting as far away from the 
accident as possible, and darted . 
off into the darkness. The 
next man to appear in the gap 
in the purdah was a Chinaman, 
bland and unruffled: Hanging 
on his left wrist was a leather 
bag, and firmly grasped in his 
right hand was a silver-mounted 
umbrella. . 
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“ Catchee umb’ella,” he said 
politely to the chief officer, 
who was hanging over the 
rail. 
With considerable agility he 
followed the umbrella, retrieved 
it, and also disappeared aft 
into the gloom. Man after 
man, Chinese and native pas- 
sengers and lascars, struggled 
through the gap in the purdah, 
and reached the safety of the 
Malabar’s deck, the while the 
latter was steadily pushing the 
launch in toward the port 
bank, upon which the search- 
light was playing for the pur- 
pose of finding the best place 
to beach her. Then Greville, 
who from his post was also 
watching the efforts of his 
officer and men to haul the 
unfortunate wretches on board, 
decided that there was some- 
thing wrong. 

“Here, Weller,” he shouted 
to the chief officer, “ there are 
women and kids aboard of 
that launch—I heard them 
screaming, and it’s about time 
some of them appeared. Where 
the hell is the serang of the 
damned thing? Find him and 
get him to do something.” 

But all the chief officer’s 
shouts for the serang of the 
launch produced no result; no 
one knew where he was. At 
last Greville found a lascar 
less panic-stricken than the 
others, and from him learned 
that the serang was on board 
the Malabar, and that the 


scared-looking elderly seaman 
who had been the first man to 
leave the launch which he 
commanded was he. 
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)— “ I'll go down into the launch 
myself, sir, and see what I can 
do,” Weller shouted. 

** All right,” replied Greville, 

The chief officer threw his leg 
over the rail preparatory to 
dropping from his own vessel 
to the other, then gave 4 
startled shout. 

“Go astern for God’s sake, 
iir ; she’s sinking.” 

Greville ordered the engines 
astern, and the Malabar drew 
back just in time to avoid 
running over the top of the 
launch, whose deck was now 
under water. Slowly her upper 
works, the fabric of steel, wood, 
and canvas, settled down, the 
short black funnel being the 
last thing to disappear. The 
surface of the water ahead of 
the Malabar was empty. Off 
on the port bow was the second 
officer’s boat; it had only two 
survivors from the launch on 
board. Those had struggled 
underneath the purdah, had 
jumped overboard and been 
picked up. Greville backed 
the Malabar about a hundred 
yards down the creek, then 
slowly steamed up again, the 
powerful searchlight sweeping 
the surface of the water. Not 
a living thing was to be seen, 
so he determined to anchor 
and wait for daylight. 

After anchoring he sent for 
the serang of the launch, and 
questioned him. The launch 
was native owned, and was 
named the Dilkhusha. The 
serang had by no means got 
over the shock of the collision ; 
he was still badly scared, trem- 
bling, and wholly unnerved. 
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When asked how many pas- 
gengers he had on board, he 
replied vaguely, “ Hundreds,” 
which answer gave Greville a 
momentary shock, for not more 
than thirty people had been 
rescued. Obviously, however, 
the serang was so badly shaken 
that he did not know what he 
was talking about, and in the 
middle of the conversation the 
bland Chinaman came along, 
still grasping his silver-mounted 
umbrella, and gave it as his 
opinion that there had never 
been more than forty-five people 
on board the launch, including 
the crew. Still this was bad 
enough, and there was good 
reason to believe that most of 
those who had been left on 
board imprisoned within the 
walls of the purdah were 
women and children. The 
engine-driver was also amongst 
the missing; when last seen 
he had been doing a job in the 
engine-room. He had died at 
his post—probably because no 
one had taken the trouble to 
tell him that it was time that 
he left it. The Malabar’s own 
deck passengers had given no 
trouble throughout. Away up 
on their deck they had been 
rather remote from the point 
of impact, and they had never 
seemed to take the slightest 
interest in the proceedings. 
Presently the sky began to 
pale. It was a calm still 
Morning, giving promise of a 
grilling hot day. A deep hush, 
Which gave a haunting sense 
of loneliness and desolation, 
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brooded over the creek. The 
dawn crept stealthily along its 
banks, and the distant stretches 
of it began to reveal them- 
selves. The water, which was 
as smooth as glass, gave off 
little isolated wreaths of white 
mist ; there was not the faintest 
breath of air, not a leaf stirred 
on the jungle-clad banks. The 
sun rose, and for a few minutes 
the surface of the creek ahead 
of the Malabar glowed blood- 
red; then it gradually turned 
to its usual tint of greyish- 


‘brown. ‘Two or three naked 


native children, drawn from 
some hut away back from the 
bank by the strange spectacle 
of a large steamer anchored 
there, came down to the water’s 
edge and squatted under a 
tamarisk tree. 

It was drawing near to high 
water; the flood tide had 
eased, and was now of no 
greater force than one knot. 
There was no sign of the 
Dilkhusha, not even a ripple 
to show where she lay covered 
by forty feet of muddy water. 
While the second officer went 
out in the boat and buoyed the 
wreck by means of a boat’s 
anchor, a line, and a plank, 
Greville and the chief officer 
scanned the banks through their 
telescopes, in the hope that 
some one from the launch 
might have managed to swim 
ashore, but their search was 
fruitless. With a heavy heart 
Greville ordered the anchor to 
be hove up, and proceeded on 


his voyage. 
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IV. 


Greville had to postpone his 
leave and cancel his passage, 
for he had to await the court 
of inquiry into the collision 
and subsequent loss of life. 
The Malabar had proceeded to 
the dockyard for the few neces- 
sary repairs—the damage which 
she had received had been very 
slight—and for her annual over- 
haul, and Greville had re- 
mained in charge of her. The 


postponement of his leave had 


been decidedly vexing, but he 
had no qualms whatever about 
the inquiry. He awaited the 
result of it with complete 
equanimity, for he knew that 
he had acted both before and 
after the collision in a seaman- 
like manner. 

Amongst the European in- 
habitants of the port, interest 
in the collision had died down 
very quickly. People were 
shocked when they first heard 
the news, for fatal accidents on 
the river were rare, but by the 
time that the inquiry came 
round the tragedy had been 
almost forgotten, with the re- 
sult that the police court where 
the inquiry was held, although 
thronged with members of the 
various native races, contained 
less than a dozen Europeans, 
and they were mostly con- 
nected with the company’s 
steamers. The inquiry was 


held by a British magistrate 
—sallow-faced and tired-look- 
ing, for he had been long in 
the country,—and he was aided 
by two nautical assessors, both 
shipmasters, who were almost 
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as sallow, for their work lay en- 
tirely in tropical waters, where 
they navigated their vessels 
from under double awnings, 
It was generally considered 
amongst the shipping people 
of the port that the Dilkhusha 
had a poor case. 

Counsel for the owners and 
serang of that vessel was of a 
different opinion, and he stated 
it fluently. He was a small, 
sharp-faced, whity- brown col- 
oured barrister of mixed par- 
entage, who possessed a loud 
rasping voice, with which he 
was an adept at confusing and 
brow-beating hostile witnesses 
—especially if they were 
natives. His case was that 
the Malabar had caused the 
collision by continuously play- 
ing her searchlight on to the 
Dilkhusha, so that the serang 
and helmsman of that vessel 
had been so dazzled and be- 
wildered that they were quite 
unable to see where they were 
steering. Even then there 
would have been no collision 
had the Malabar not deliber- 
ately left the bank which she 
was hugging, and ported right 
out into the middle of the 
stream. 

Counsel for the Malabar, on 
the other hand, contended that 
that vessel’s searchlight had 
only once been flashed on to 
the Dilkhusha, and that the 
collision had been caused by 
that launch first of all porting 
across the steamer’s bow and 
afterwards starboarding back 
again. This reckless and errati¢ 
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steering was, he alleged, due 
to the criminal negligence of 
the serang of the Dilkhusha, 
who had allowed his purdahs 
or canvas screens to remain 
down all round the vessel, so 
that the helmsman could have 
no idea as to where his launch 
was heading. Also if those 
purdahs had not been down 
every passenger from the Dilk- 
husha would have been saved, 
and the regrettable loss of 
fifteen lives would have been 
avoided. Finally, the Malabar 
only ported out into the middle 
of the stream when it became 
necessary to avoid collision 
when the launch first showed 
her red light as a result of 
porting her helm and heading 
across the steamer’s bow. 
Greville was the first wit- 
ness, and the hearing of his 
evidence took up some con- 
siderable time. In the witness- 
box he was admirable; he 
answered the questions put to 
him by his own counsel with 
the confidence of a skilled 
seaman sure of his case, and 
opposing counsel in cross-ex- 
amination could make no im- 
pression upon him. When he 
stepped down from the box on 
the conclusion of his evidence, 
it was felt by all the Europeans 
present that he had placed the 
owners of the Malabar and 
himself in an impregnable posi- 
tion. The evidence of the 
officers which followed had 
mainly to do with the lowering 


‘of the boat and the dispositions 


made for saving life, as neither 
of them had been on deck 
when the collision occurred. 
Then came the first surprise of 


the inquiry. The native pilot 
had disappeared; no one had 
been able to find him; and 
the puri-wallah, a thin jungly- 
looking youth, was the next 
witness. He stated through 
an interpreter that the Dilk- 
husha’s purdahs could not have 
been down all round, because 
at different times when the 
Malabar’s searchlight played 
upon her, he could distinctly 
see the helmsman of the launch 
at the wheel and the serang 
standing beside him. As the 
witness glibly reeled off his 
evidence, Greville could do 
nothing but sit back in his 
chair and gaze up at him in 
complete astonishment, and be- 
fore another witness could be 
called the court adjourned for 
the day. 

The news quickly spread 
through the port that night 
that the case of the Dilkhusha 
was not turning out to be such 
& simple one after all, and 
when the inquiry was resumed 
the next morning the court was 
packed with men of all classes 
and colours. The telegraph- 
man was the first witness called, 
and he corroborated what the 
puri-wallah had said, nor could 
counsel for the Malabar shake 
him. The seacunny who had 
been at the Malabar’s wheel 
followed; he was an honest 
fellow, and Greville listened to 
him hopefully. He commenced 
by giving it as his opinion that 
the purdahs of the launch had 
been down, and that certainly 
the steamer’s searchlight had 
only been flashed upon her 
once. Then under a vehement 
cross-examination from oppos- 
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ing counsel, he became con- 
fused, broke down, and finally 
contradicted his previous state- 
ments. Before the triumphant 
whity-brown barrister had fin- 
ished with him he did not 
know what he was saying, and 
as he stepped down from the 
witness-box, Greville’s friends 
realised that he had done the 
captain’s case more harm than 
either the puri-wallah or the 
telegraph-man who had pre- 
ceded him had done. 

The next man to go into the 
box was the serang of the 
Dilkhusha, no longer the panic- 
stricken individual who had 
trembled on the deck of the 
Malabar. He looked venerable, 
grave, and stately as he strode 
into the court. He was now 
wearing a brand-new blue 
uniform, and on his head was 
@ little, round, snow-white cap, 
with a black band round it; 
on this band in letters of gold 
was the name of the vessel 
which was now lying at the 
bottom of the creek. In de- 
liberate tones he described the 
accident, and how, dazzled by 
the brilliant powerful search- 
light of the Malabar, he and 
his anxious helmsman had been 
blinded, bewildered, and ren- 
dered helpless. As regards the 
purdahs, the starboard one had 
certainly been lowered for the 
comfort of his passengers when 
the rain squall struck them, 
for the rain was blowing in 
from that side. Those on the 
port side and forward, however, 
had been rolled up before they 
left port, and had never been 
lowered afterwards. In answer 
to cross - examination as to 
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whether he had been the first 
man to leave the sinking launch, 
he faced the court with dignity 
and said that he had. The 
deck of his launch had beep 
crowded with passengers be 
wildered and frightened by the 
crash of the collision, not know- 
ing what to do and awaiting 
lead. He had bravely given it 
to them, and had been the 
first man to go through the 
gap in the purdah to show them 
the way. He had not given 
orders to cut away the purdah 
on the starboard side of the 
launch because he feared that 
she might sink at any moment. 
He admitted, but rather re- 
luctantly, that had the Malabar 
not got her stem into the gap 
in the launch’s side, the latter 
would probably have sunk like 
a stone immediately after -the 
collision. 

That was the only little bit 
of evidence that was given in 
favour of the captain of the 
Malabar that day. While the 
crowded listeners in the court 
sweltered and gasped in its 
stifling atmosphere, and the 
punkahs over the heads of the 
tired -looking magistrate and 
the nautical assessors faintly 
swayed and creaked, witness 
after witness from the Dilk- 
husha, passengers as well as 
members of the crew, went into 
the box and fully corroborated 
the evidence of the serang. 
The bland Chinaman made al 
impressive witness, and he e2- 
tered into more detail than 
the others did. He distinctly 
remembered the purdahs being 
rolled up before the . vessel 
sailed, and those on the port 
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side and forward were never 
lowered down again; and he 
had watched the Malabar’s 
garchlight, and been dazzled 
by it right up to the moment 
of impact. He paid a tribute 
to the serang of the Dilkhusha 
for his courage and calmness 
under the very trying condi- 
tions, and when he descended 
from the witness-box there was 
an outburst of applause from 
the natives at the back of the 
court. This was quickly sup- 
pressed. Some _  scandalised 
court peons and a couple of 
native policemen hurried to 
the spot, and, seizing two 
perfectly innocent Madrassis, 
threw them out into the cor- 
ridor. 

Finally, the ship’s officers 
were recalled. They were both 
of the opinion that all the 
launch’s purdahs were down, 
but, when pressed, neither of 
them were prepared to swear 
to this. The chief officer from 
his position on the steamer’s 
port bow could not possibly 
see the fore part of the Dilk- 
husha, and the second officer 


in the boat was in an even 
worse position. Counsel for 
the Dilkhusha had conducted 
his case with extreme cunning, 
for when the evidence was con- 
cluded, that of Greville stood 
out alone, entirely unsupported 
by one single witness either 
from his own steamer or from 
the launch. The day being a 
Friday, the case was adjourned 
until the following Monday, 
when the arguments of respec- 
tive counsel would be heard 
and a decision given. 

When the court had cleared 
Greville sought his counsel, but 
received very little consolation 
from him. 

“IT am afraid that it is almost 
a hopeless case, captain,” the 
latter said. “The evidence 
against you is absolutely over- 
whelming. Sorry, I must rush 
off now and do some work. We 
must just hope for the best. 
See you on Monday morning.” 

He dashed off to his office 
for a cup of tea preparatory 
to getting busy over another 
brief, and Greville turned dis- 
consolately into the corridor. 


Vv. 


“Very bad business, sir, 
very,” said a voice at his elbow. 

Greville turned round and 
found that the speaker was the 
Malabar’s clerk. This gentle- 
man had native blood in him 
to the extent of about four 
anhas in the rupee. He had 
been born and brought up in 
the country, and understood 
most of the dialects which 
Were spoken in it; indeed, he 


had heen able to follow every 
word of the inquiry, much of 
which had, of a necessity, to 
be conducted through the 
medium of interpreters. More- 
over, he had usually a pretty 
useful knowledge of all the 
underground intrigues which 
were carried on in the port, and 
always had the latest bazaar 
gossip at his finger-ends. He 
had the loquacity possessed by 
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most of his class, and was a 
tireless talker, but much that 
he had to say was often in- 
teresting. 

“Very bad business, sir,” he 
repeated. 

“* It’s a hell of a bad business, 
krani,” Greville replied. ‘I 
never heard such a lot of 
damned liars in my life. Why, 
even if the searchlight had been 
played on them, they would 
never have noticed it behind 
those screens. But I can’t 
make out the business, can 
you? ” 

“Oh yes, sir,” replied the 
clerk, “it is easily understood, 
but unfortunately not quite so 
easy to checkmate. It is a 
great conspiracy, sir; what 
you might term a ramp.” 

“Quite. I can understand 
the attitude of the launch’s 
crew, but not of her passengers. 
Some of them may be ignorant, 
but others, like that blasted 
Chink, for instance, must know 
perfectly well that if they had 
been left to the men of the 
launch they would have had a 
poor show. If it hadn’t been 
for my officers and myself, 
most of them would probably 
be at the bottom of the creek 
now.” 

“True, sir, true,” replied 
the clerk. “ Their ingratitude 
is base, but there is a reason 
for it all which I will divulge 
to you. I happen to know, 
sir, that the native fellow who 
owns Dilkhusha is most im- 
pecunious. If he loses this 
case, sir, he will have to adopt 
one of two courses—either he 
will go bankrupt, or he will 
abscond from the country. Now 
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I also happen to know, sir, that 
all those native passengers gg. 
sert that they have lost aij 
their valuables, and it would 
appear that they all had large 
sums of money in their poggeg- 
sion—much larger sums, sir, 
than ever I saw a deck pag. 
senger carrying. They can't 
hope, sir, to recover anything 
from that native fellow who 
owns Dilkhusha, but if the 
Malabar loses the case, well, 
sir, the company is rich and 
can afford to pay out lakhs of 
rupees. Hence, sir, the reason 
for the milk reposing within 
the kernel of the cocoanut.” 

“Yes, but our own men— 
that damned puri-wallah, for 
instance.” 

The clerk waved a thin hand 
airily. ‘“ Without doubt, sir, 
they lied like stinking flat- 
fish ; but for that there is also 
a reason—bribery ; they have 
been got at, sir. That native 
pilot was also got at; he dare 
not go into the box and lie, so 
he went sick and departed to 
his home in the most remote 
part of the delta, where no one 
could serve a subpcena on him. 
The puri-wallah and telegraph- 
man, sir, will return to their 
homes with enough money to 
keep them in comfort for years.” 

“What about the seacunny?” 
asked Greville. ‘‘ He has been 
with me for years. Why did 
he let me down ? ” 

“T believe, sir, that the poor 
fellow meant to tell the truth; 
but he was first of all flum- 
moxed, sir, and then 
away, by tempestuous verbosity 
of opposing counsel.” 

“He'll be carried away by 
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the ambulance if I get my 
hands on him,” said Greville. 

Steps echoed along the now 
empty corridor. An English- 
man, a friend of Greville’s, was 
approaching. As he got nearer 
they made way for him, and 
the skipper hailed him. 

“Good-evening, Reece,” he 
said. 

Reece did not take the 
slightest notice. Staring 
straight in front of him, he 
passed along the corridor. The 
slight was probably uninten- 
tional; indeed if Greville had 
only paused to think, he would 
have remembered that Reece 
was one of the most absent- 
minded of men. Coming as it 
did, however, when his nerves 
were jangled by the events of 
the day—a day when every- 
thing seemed to have conspired 
to present him to the public 
in the réle of aliar,—it had the 
same effect as if he had been 
Slashed across the face with a 
whip. The blood rushed to 
his head, and his face flushed 
to the roots of his greying hair. 
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“My God,” he muttered to 
himself, “that fellow cut me 
just now, because he thinks that 
I invented that yarn about the 
purdahs—that I have deliber- 
ately lied to save my skin.” 

He bade the clerk a curt 
good-night, called a taxi, and 
drove down to the ship. While 
he was having tea his bearer 
packed his suit-case, and after- 
wards he departed for the 
week-end to a destination 
known only to the chief officer. 
He was determined that no 


other person would get the 


chance to treat him as Reece 
had done. 

In flying off like that, how- 
ever, he did his many friends 
an injustice ; for wherever the 
case was discussed that night 
—and it was the principal 
topic in messes, clubs, and 
hotels—some one would be 
found to declare stoutly that, 
no matter what the result of 
the inquiry might turn out to 
be, if Joe Greville said that a 
thing was so, it was so. He 
wasn’t built any other way. 


VI. 


The Indian regiment which 
at that time was stationed at 
the port was the 141st Khataks, 
and between that regiment and 
Joe Greville a great friendship 
existed. He was an honorary 
member of their mess, and no 
one who entered its anteroom 
could produce from the officers 
who were assembled there such 
a1 unanimous and enthusiastic 
shout of “Qui hai” directed 
toward the lair of the mess 





servants as he could as soon 
as he appeared. This friend- 
ship had commenced, indirectly, 
many years before. When Gre- 
ville had completed his appren- 
ticeship in a sailing-ship he 
had been in Cape Town. A 
desire to get away from the 
sea for a little while, and to 
see life up-country, had seized 
him, and he had enlisted as a 
trooper in a regiment of irregu- 
lar horse which was about to 
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serve in the first Matabele war. 
In the same section of his 
troop there was a young fellow 
fresh from an English public 
school, and the two lads quickly 
became sworn friends. After 
the campaign was over they 
separated : Greville went back 
to sea, the other proceeded 
to Sandhurst, afterwards en- 
tered the Indian Army, and 
now commanded the 141st. 
But that was not the only 
claim that Greville had on the 
regiment. A few years before 
this unfortunate business of 
the Dilkhusha there had been 
some trouble up-country, and 
the regiment had been strung 
out on detachment along the 
upper reaches of the river, 
where they lived in various 
degrees of discomfort. Greville 
at the time had been in com- 
mand of a ‘ bazaar boat,’ which 
used to bank in for the night 
at all sorts of odd little stations, 
and any officer of the 141st 
who happened to be in the 
vicinity could always depend 
upon at least four things aboard 
of his steamer—a hearty wel- 
come, a cold drink, a hot bath, 
and an excellent dinner. 

On this particular Friday 
the regiment was having a 
guest night. Greville was to 
be one of the diners, and the 
officers of the regiment, more 
expecially the younger ones, 
had made up their minds that 
under the peculiar circum- 
stances it was up to them to 
show old Joe that he was the 
guest of the evening. There 
was considerable disappoint- 
ment, therefore, in the ante- 
toom when, just before the 
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bugle sounded for dinner, the 
mess secretary received a chit 
to the effect that Greville wag 
exceedingly sorry that he could 
not be with them that evening, 
The colonel, who knew his 
man, felt rather uneasy, ang 
his uneasiness was consider. 
ably increased when after 
orderly room the next mom: 
ing he opened the local new. 
paper. It contained a full 
report of the inquiry, and it 
was very plain to the colonel 
that things were going very 
badly with his old friend. He 
was kept busy all day, but 
after tea he drove down to 
the club, searched the reading- 
room, the billiard-room, the 
cosy small bar where Greville 
was often to be found, and 
finally the large bar. There 
he saw one of his majors sitting 
ata small table with a bronzed 


stranger, evidently a seafarer. 
** Good-evening, Hunter,” the 


colonel said. ‘‘ Have you seen 
anything of Greville? ” 

“T haven’t, sir, although I 
have been watching for him. 
He isn’t in the club. Sit down 
and have a drink. This is 
Norwood. He was chief officer 
of a large liner when I saw 
him last, but is now by way 
of being a salvage expert. He 
has just come out from home, 
and completed a big job down 
in the Mergui Archipelago.” 

The colonel sat down at the 
table, and a drink was ordered 
for him. 

“Norwood and I have just 
been discussing Greville’s case, 
sir,” said Hunter. ‘‘ Everyone 
seems to think that he is im 
for a bad time.” 
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“T am afraid that is so, 
colonel,” Norwood said. “TI 
don’t know much about this 
mud-punching business, but I 


fave been speaking to a few 


sailormen about the port to-day, 
and most of them think that 
Greville’s river certificate will 
be cancelled.” 

While the other two chatted, 
the colonel sat back in his chair 
and allowed his thoughts to 
wander. His old friend’s river 
certificate might be cancelled ; 
that meant that he would be 
finished with the company after 
all those years of service. It 
also probably meant going back 
to sea, making a fresh start 
when over fifty as third mate 
of a tramp or of a native-owned 
steamer. And nothing could 
be done! He commenced to 
listen to the conversation of 
the others. Norwood was talk- 
ing of his experiences around 
Mergui. They had had a devil 
of a time down there; had 
lived aboard a pearling lugger 
for a month, and were nearly 
grilled alive every day. He 
was glad that it was all over, 
and would be happy when he 
was on his way back to Eng- 
land. 

“In the meantime,” said 
Hunter, “you will be enjoying 
these few days in civilisation.” 

“T am, to a certain extent,” 
Norwood replied, “‘ but I have 
my worries too. Unfortunately 
I have a couple of full-blooded 
he-men on my hands — my 
divers. They also are cele- 
brating their return to civilisa- 
tion, and their principal desire 
seems to be to break the place 
up. They are safely treed-up 





at the moment at the ser- 
geants’ mess of the British 
regiment at the barracks ; they 
have some friends there who 
invited them to a whist drive 
and dance. I can’t imagine 
those two baby elephants danc- 
ing, but assuredly they will be 
mopping beer. It won’t do 
them any harm, of course, for 
they can shift gallons of it, 
but all the same I will have to 
be on hand about ten o’clock 
to see them safely back to their 
little beds in the hotel.” 

The colonel suddenly sat 
upright in his chair. 

“ Divers! did you say? ” he 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, colonel. Two little 
beauties.” 

“Have they got their gear 
with them ? ” 

“They have, colonel. It’s 
safely stowed away at the 
Government dockyard, but 
quite handy. Why?” 

“Because,” replied the 
colonel slowly, “I think I 
could find a little job for 
them that would keep them 
out of mischief over the week- 
end, if they would take it on.” 

“They will take on any- 
thing, colonel. That’s one good 
thing about them. What is 
it?” 

The colonel explained his 
idea. It was to send the 
divers in a launch to the 
wreck of the Dilkhusha. They 
could go down and examine 
her, and might be able to do 
Greville a good turn even yet. 

“They will do it like a shot 
if it can be arranged,” said 
Norwood; ‘‘and I’ll be only 
too glad to go with them.” 
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“ Splendid,” said the colonel, 
rising to his feet. “The first 
thing to do is to find Greville. 
Hunter, you might tell the 
people in the mess that I 
won’t be in for dinner. Your 
friend and I will have a spot 
of food somewhere when we 
have got the thing fixed up.” 

As the colonel had said, the 
first thing to do was to find 
Greville; but where? Obvi- 
ously the best thing to do was 
to visit his ship. They called 
a taxi, and went off through 
the native quarter of the 
port to the line of wharves 
where the company’s steamers 
lay. At one of those the 
Malabar was reposing idly ; she 
had just come up from the 
dockyard and was awaiting her 
turn to go on the berth. In 
appearance she was pretty hope- 
less: she looked deserted and 
dark except for a few dim 
lights, one of which was at 
the bottom of the gangway. 

“We might as well go on 
board and try our luck,” the 
colonel suggested rather de- 
spairingly. 

Their luck was in, however. 
As they neared the foot of the 
gangway they saw the chief 
officer coming down it. He 
was dressed in mufti, and was 
obviously on his way up to 
the town. 

“‘ Good-evening, Weller,” said 
the colonel. ‘‘Is Captain Gre- 
ville on board ? ” 

“ Good-evening, colonel,’’ re- 
plied Weller. ‘I’m sorry he 
isn’t.” 

“Do you know where he 
is? ” 

Weller hesitated. 


“Well, I 
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do, colonel,” he said doub ; 
“put I fancy that he doesnt 
want to see any one.” 

“I must see him,” said the 
colonel firmly. “‘ Tell me where 
he is, and I will take the 
responsibility of going to him,” 

“You would never find the 
place, colonel,” Weller replied, 
“T’ll have to go with you.” 

“Right,” said the colonel; 
*‘ jump into the taxi.” 

Under Weller’s direction the 
taxi again passed through the 
native quarter, then through 
cantonments, and finally on 
to the main road up-country 
which lay beyond them. The 
rains had not yet broken, it 
was a stifling night, and the 
wind which the taxi made 
was burning hot. They were 
soon enveloped in clouds of 
dust, for the road was lined 
on both sides by jungle trees, 
and between those trees and 
the tar macadam were dusty 
paths, along which there pro- 
ceeded two constant streams 
of bullock carts. Once the 
taxi-driver, amid a stream of 
profanity and a grinding of 
brakes, brought the taxi up all 
standing within three feet of a 
pair of bullocks. Those, én- 
tirely contrary to police regu- 
lations, were wandering placidly 
down the centre of the road, 
their driver fast asleep in the 
cart behind them. 

As they sped along an idea 
as to their probable destina- 
tion suddenly dawned upon the 
colonel, for he remembered & 
gentleman whom Greville vatl- 
ously described as his ‘low- 
down pal,’ or as his ‘dit 
reputable friend.’ On being 
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oned by the colonel one 
day about this mysterious per- 
son, he had confessed that the 
‘disreputable friend’s’ only 
grime against society was the 
fact that he loathed it. On 
three or four occasions during 
the year he most unwillingly 
dressed for dinner and attended 
an official function; on every 
other day he hastened home 
from his office, got into com- 
fortable, loose, native clothes, 
and either loafed about the 
jungle adjacent to his bungalow 
or lost himself amongst his 
books. In fact he was almost 
a recluse, and Greville was one 
of the very few white men who 
had visited his bungalow. What 
more natural than that the 
skipper had taken refuge there 
now? The colonel did not 
anticipate that they would re- 
ceive a very cordial welcome ; 
indeed, he felt that their visit 
would be rather embarrassing. 
But it is significant that he 
never doubted for a moment 
but that his old friend would 
seize this chance to clear him- 
self. Norwood, on the other 
hand, felt rather pessimistic 
about the whole business as 
they bumped and swayed over 
the numerous pot-holes on the 
road, for the taxi-driver was a 
reckless youth and was ap- 
parently in a hurry. After all, 
the salvage expert thought, 
the evidence was rather over- 
whelming against Greville. He 
wondered if they were on a 
wild-goose chase. 

Presently Weller stopped the 
taxi at a gap in the trees. 
They got out, walked along a 
Narrow lane bordered on both 
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sides by a bamboo hedge, then 
came to a clearing, and the 
bungalow stood before them. 
Without doubt its occupants 
were at home, for two fiery 
cheroot ends gleamed on the 
low verandah, and before long, 
under a hanging lamp which 
was surrounded by a cloud of 
small green flies, they could 
distinguish two men. The ‘ dis- 
reputable friend’ was lying 
back in a long chair, comfort- 
ably clad in a singlet and loose 
native sleeping-pants. Greville 
was, however, fully clothed 
except that he had taken off 
his tussore silk coat and rolled 
up his shirt sleeves. <A horrified 
native servant tried to stop 
them as they ascended the few 
steps, but the colonel resolutely 
brushed him aside, and the 
party debouched on to the 
verandah, Weller unobtrusively 
bringing up the rear. Their 
appearance caused something 
akin to consternation. The 
‘disreputable friend’ sprang 
from his chair and gazed at 
them in amazement. He 
quickly recovered, however. 

“ Friends of yours, Joe? ”’ he 
queried. 

“Two of them are,” replied 
Greville, who had not moved, 
but had remained in his chair 
glaring at the shrinking Weller. 

“H’m! Ask them to have 
a drink, then.” 

The colonel went over to the 
chair on which Greville was 
reclining. 

“Well, old boy, this is a 
bad business of yours,” he said. 
“What are you going to do 
about it? ” 

“ Do about it,’ Greville re- 
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torted bitterly. ‘‘ What can I 
do about it? If they care to 
take the word of a lousy 
native who was the first man 
to clear out of his ship and 
leave a lot of women and kids 
to drown against mine, they 
can. I’m fed up and sick of 
the whole show.” 

“Easy on, Joe, old boy,” 
said the colonel gently. “‘ That 
sort of talk won’t do any 
good, and what’s more, you 
can’t afford it. You know 
what this means to you better 
than I can tell you. I don’t 
pretend to know much about 
your private affairs, of course, 
but—well, that boy at Sand- 
hurst must be a bit of a financial 
drag to begin with.” 

Greville reflected for a 
moment. ‘ You’re quite right, 
Charles,’’ he said simply. ‘I’m 
sorry. But, I repeat, what can 
Ido?” 

** Ah,” said the colonel cheer- 
fully, “ that’s what we’ve come 
about.” 

He proceeded to explain the 
purpose of their visit. Long 
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before he had finished, Greville 
was on his feet listening in. 
tently, Norwood watching him 
closely the while. 

“So we kept the taxi on, 
and it’s waiting at the end of 
the lane,” the colonel eon. 
cluded. ‘‘ What about it?” 

“ By heavens ! Charles, what 
a chance,” Greville burst ont 
excitedly. “ But, look here, we 
haven’t much time to waste, 
Round about low-water slack 
would be the best time to do 
the business—easier for the 
divers, and the water is clearer 
too. Low water down there 
would be about eight o'clock 
to-morrow morning.” 

A scarcely concealed sigh of 
relief escaped Norwood. 

“Can you get a launch to 
take the divers and ourselves 
there, and to tow the diving 
boat? ” he asked. 

“Rather,” Greville almost 
shouted as he pulled on his 
coat. “I'll get one from the 
manager of the company. He's 
as keen to clear up this busi- 
ness a8 Tam. Come on.” 


vil. 


On the following Monday 
the court was again crowded, 
its occupants drawn there more 
for the purpose of witnessing 
@ poignant human drama than 
from any anxiety to learn the 
result of the inquiry, for to 
most people that result seemed 
to be in the nature of a fore- 
gone conclusion. From _ the 
very outset a surprise awaited 
those who attended the court, 
for instead of speeches from 


the opposing counsel, which 
they had expected, counsel for 
the Malabar put in a plea that 
fresh evidence which was very 
material, and which had only 
been acquired over the week- 
end, might be heard. Counsel 
for the Dilkhusha strongly ob- 
jected, but the magistrate, after 
consulting with the nautical 
assessors, directed that such 
evidence should be heard. 

Not only was the evidence 
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new, but the men who were 
about to give it were of a 
different type to any that had 
previously been seen in that 
court, for in response to a 
summons from a court peon, 
there presently rolled in a 
burly bull - necked individual 
with huge shoulders and a 
large red face. Englishman was 
written all over him, and in his 
freshness he contrasted almost 
as strongly with his sun-dried 
fellow-countrymen as he did 
with the natives, yellow and 
brown, who thronged the court. 
No other country but England 
could have bred him ; he actu- 
ally conveyed the impression 
that his staple diet when there 
must be good English beef and 
beer. He solemnly mounted 
to the witness-box, took the 
oath, and then gazed with a 
tolerant curiosity round the 
court. 

In reply to counsel for the 
Malabar, he described how he 
had visited the wreck of the 
Dilkhusha the previous morn- 
ing. She had evidently gone 
down bodily, and being flat- 
bottomed, was standing up- 
right. The bed of the creek 
was not too soft, and the vessel 
had settled down about six 
inches into the mud; he be- 
lieved that if a simple patch 
were put on her side, the 
vacuum created by the mud 
could be easily broken, and 
taising her would present no 
difficulty. He and his mate 
had walked right round her. 
It had been rather difficult to 
see very far owing to the muddy 
nature of the water, but they 
had both seen and felt several 
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corpses which were lying 
jammed inside the rails. A 
hush pervaded the court, broken 
only by the thin voice of counsel 
and the deep-toned replies of 
the witness. The listeners, espe- 
cially those who understood 
English, hung upon the diver’s 
words, and even those natives 
who could not understand him 
gazed at him as if they were 
fascinated. At last came the 
question—dry and deliberate— 
which every one who realised 
what the evidence was} leading 
up to, eagerly awaited. 

* Will you tell the court in 
what position you found the 
purdah ? ” 

Seemingly rather perplexed, 
the diver stared at counsel. 

“The wot-ahs?”’ he asked. 

The tension in court seemed 
to snap. Everybody grinned, 
with the exception of the whity- 
brown barrister ; even the tired- 
looking magistrate smiled be- 
hind his hand. For the first 
time he was beginning to enjoy 
this case, for this witness with 
his simple directness and his 
homely Kentish accent seemed 
to him to have brought a breath 
of the fresh east wind which 
swirls around the South Fore- 
land in the spring into the jaded 
atmosphere of the court; and 
the court felt all the better 
for it. 

“T mean the canvas screens 
which in such vessels are 
lowered down at times to 
protect the passengers and 
crew from rain or sun,” said 
counsel. 

“Them screens was down,” 
witness replied. 

“Do you mean down all 
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round the vessel? ” one of the 
nautical assessors asked. 

“Yes, down all round the 
vessel, sir,” the diver replied 
smartly. He evidently realised 
that he was addressing an 
officer of the nautical profes- 
sion. “There wos a tear in 
one of ’em on the starboard 
side from the awnin’ spar right 
down to the rail, but apart 
from that, when we wanted to 
see on to the vessel’s deck me 
an’ my mate ’ad to bend down 
an’ peer through between the 
rails.” 

Counsel for the Malabar sat 
down, and the whity - brown 
barrister arose to take up the 
running. He was cunning 
enough to realise that ‘tem- 
pestuous verbosity’ was an 
utterly useless weapon against 
this solid phlegmatic English- 
man, so he screwed his face 
into the nearest approach to 
a smile which he could con- 
trive, and commenced sugges- 
tively. 

“Would it surprise you to 
learn that a dozen witnesses 
in this court have sworn on 
oath that the screens on the 
port side of the vessel and for- 
ward were rolled up at the 
commencement of the voyage 
and never lowered down again?” 
he asked. 

The witness shook his head 
solemnly. 

“ No,” he replied. 

He somehow contrived to 
give the impression that nothing 
that had been sworn in that 
court would surprise him. The 
tired-looking magistrate again 
smiled: most of his days were 
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spent in unravelling tangled 
skeins of lies woven by plausible 
witnesses in various alien lap. 
guages, and the diver with his 
transparent bluntness was ¢ep. 
tainly the most refreshing wit- 
ness that had been in his court 
for a long time. 

“And I suggest to you,” 
continued the whity - brown 
barrister, “‘ that if those screens 
were in the position which you 
describe, they must have been 
washed down by the action of 
the current.” 

The diver raised a ham-like 
paw and with a thick fore 
finger reflectively scratched the 
top of his head. 

“Well, so far as I know,” he 
replied with a glance at the 
magistrate, “there ain’t no 
’arm in you suggestin’ anything, 
only yer suggestion ’appens to 
be wrong. Them screens was 
not only down all round the 
vessel, but they was lashed 
down, with ’arf inch point-line 
stops each one about a fathom 
apart. An’ no action of the 
current as ever I ’eard of could 
take a round turn with a point 
line stop around an iron rail 


an’ finish up with two ‘arf 


‘itches around its own part. 
No! No action of the current 
as ever I ’eard of could do 
that.”’ 

Ten days later—just about 
the time that the native fellow 
who owned Dilkhusha was ab- 
sconding from the country— 
Joe Greville was pacing 
saloon deck of a large passenget 
liner sailing over blue water— 
homeward bound, without 4 
care in the world. 
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Nivz P.M. A _ comfortable 
arm-chair is drawn up to one 
side of a friendly-looking draw- 
ing-room fire, which has just 
been stirred into renewed acti- 
yity. The strains of music 
coming from a portable wire- 
less receiver are punctuated at 
intervals by strange noises com- 
ing from a portly Cairn terrier, 
who is deftly catching single 
grains of coffee sugar thrown to 
her by the occupant of the arm- 
chair. Everything looks set 
fair for a comfortable evening. 
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“Hullo, that sounds like busi- 
ness.” Years of living at the 
beck and call of a fire station 
telephone have trained the Fire 
Brigade officer (for such he is) 
to tell from the degree of in- 
sistency of the ringing whether 
the communication will be a 
private one or the call to a fire. 
He is right. 

“ District call, sir.” 

“ Order my car.”’ 

Scattering the recumbent 
form of the dog, he disappears 
at the rush. Less than a 
minute suffices for him to 
throw off coat and waistcoat, 
slip simultaneously into fire- 
boots and oilskin trousers, hurry 
into a leather waistcoat and 


fire tunic, and arrive down- 


stairs in the appliance-room. 

A twenty horse-power tour- 
ing car in which two firemen, a 
driver, and a messenger are 
already seated, is waiting. A 
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pull on a lanyard and the big 
red doors fly open; a clang 
on the fire bell and an in- 
terested bus driver pulls up 
abruptly, much to the discom- 
fort of his passengers, who bow 
themselves forward in unison. 

The car heads eastwards, and 
the occupant of the rear seat 
has an opportunity to put on a 
helmet and equip himself with 
belt, axe, and electric lamp. 

The car has got into her 
stride and slips easily through 
the traffic. Reaching a busy 
centre, where a number of 
thoroughfares converge, a check 
seems imminent, and the bell is 
rung with redoubled vigour. 
The sound reaches the point- 
duty police just in time and 
a way is cleared, except for 
the presence of a small two- 
seater whose driver has become 
so flustered at the approach of 
@ fire appliance that he, or was 
it she, has become rooted to the 
spot. Executing a sharp swerve 
round its bows, the car proceeds 
almost without slackening pace. 

A few seconds later and the 
engine is full out on top gear, 
climbing a long steepish hill, 
showing a clean pair of heels to 
the heavy vehicles, and setting 
a stiff pace to a light sports 
car which impertinently takes 
station astern. 

There is plenty of traffic 
about, but all goes well, and by 
driving on the wrong side of 
the road the fire car keeps both 
audible and visible to the on- 
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coming traffic, which sheers in 
to give it the right-of-way. 

Many of the overtaken 
vehicles are oblivious up to the 
last moment of the firemen’s 
approach ; saloons and covered 
vans function well as sound- 
proof blinkers. 

As the top of the hill is 
breasted, an oncoming tram 
causes @ moment of anxiety. 
To pass it on the wrong side 
would be to incur a distinct 
risk, while if the tram main- 
tains its present speed there 
might be a difficulty in crossing 
ahead and finding a vacant 
place in the appropriate traffic 
line. Fortunately its driver is 
an old hand and, quickly appre- 
ciating the situation, brings his 
tram-car to a standstill, much 
to the relief of the fire officer, 
who waves his thanks in passing. 

A long clear stretch of road, 
with no important side-turnings 
joining into it, is now opening 
out ahead, and the speedo- 
meter needle turns until a speed 
of forty-six miles per -hour is 
registered, sufficient to cause 
the passers-by to stop and gaze 
after the helmeted trio as they 
flash past them. 

On nearing their destination 
@ column of smoke comes into 
sight over the house-tops, and a 
thoughtful policeman steps into 
the road and flashes his lamp 
to indicate the side-turning that 
will give the most direct access 
to the fire. 

Speed is eased, and a sharp 
look-out kept for other fire 
appliances converging on to the 
fire; one fire bell is apt to 
mask another. Yet a degree of 
risk must be taken; a few 
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seconds’ delay in getting to g 
fire may mean a life lost, or may 
allow the fire to spread t 
another floor, or even to another 
building. 

The first outlying pump is 
in sight, its driver vonnecti 


the suction to a hydrant, the 


remainder of the crew starti 
off towards the fire, their shoul- 
ders laden with hose. 

There are many people about, 
making their way to the fire, 
so that the pace has now eased 
considerably, and the driver 
keeps his eyes open lest he 
drive over hose stretched across 
the road. A few seconds later 
and the officer, followed by his 
messenger, alights, and jog-trots 
the remaining fifty or so yards 
to the scene of operations. 

The fire-engines nearest the 
fire are already at work, and 
the high-pitched whirr of their 
pumps as they force the water 
along the hose fills the air. 

In front of the building 
stands the Superintendent of 
the district. He is a stockily- 
built man of about fifty years 
of age. A life divided between 
the sea and fire services has 
kept him physically active and 
mentally alert. Quick decisions 
are not infrequently required 
in the fire service. 

He salutes and turns over 
the command of the fire t 
the new arrival, detailing the 
orders that have already been 
given. ‘One branch (line of 
hose) is at work on the ground 
floor, sir, two more are getting 
to work up the staircase. Mr 
S—— is round the back with 
three pumps. The turntable 
ladders are being got into post 
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tion in case they are required. 
The makings of quite a nice 
little fire,’ he adds placidly. 

The building which is the 
entre of attraction is one of 
five storeys, used as a general 
warehouse, having a frontage of 
about eighty feet. The ground- 
floor is obviously well alight, 
and volumes of thick smoke are 
rolling out into the roadway. 


Every now and again the en- 


trance to the building is dis- 


cernible, and the presence of 
firemen inside it is shown by 
the lines of hose leading in to 
the ground-floor. 

At the moment there is not 
much to be seen at the upper 
windows, which have all been 
closed for the night, but smoke, 
in varying quantity, is percolat- 
ing from under the sash of each. 

Developments may be ex- 
pected any moment, and should 
the lift shaft be of the open 
type, designed for trade con- 
venience and economy rather 
than with a view to restricting 
the spread of a possible fire, 
one or more of the upper floors 
will soon be showing a light. 
Will the fire be stopped before 
this happens? The next ten 
minutes will decide. Much 
depends on the nature of the 
stock and the depth of the 
building. Is there an un- 
obstructed path for the jets 
of water to strike the vicinity 
of the lift shaft? Are the con- 
ditions too bad for the fire- 
men to fight their way upstairs ? 
Have the crews at the back 
been able to gain advantageous 
ane from which to hit the 
With a remark as to opening 


up and searching the adjoining 
buildings, the officer moves off. 
Until the later stages of the fire, 
the Superintendent will not 
leave his present position. It 
will be his duty to supervise the 
fire fighting in his immediate 
vicinity, to know what fire 
appliances are at the fire, where 
they are at work, and how 
many he has got in reserve. 
All requirements as to the 
laying-out of fresh lines of hose, 
the attendance of more fire 
appliances, &c., will be passed 
through him: he is already 
in communication, through a 
neighbouring telephone, with 
the Fire Brigade Headquarters. 

Going in at the front en- 
trance, the officer now in com- 
mand of the fire gets a line of 
hose between his feet, and in 
this manner (owing to the 
smoke there is no question of 
seeing anything) makes his way 
to where the firemen on the 
ground-floor are at work. The 
conditions are not pleasant, the 
smoke is thick and stifling, and 
the eyes are at once uncom- 
fortably affected; the heat 
increases with every step. Im- 
mediately ahead looms the dull 
glinting of the helmets of three 
crouching figures. Their jet is 
playing at considerable pressure 
on to a swirling mass of flames 
which, defeated at one spot, 
spring up again in another, 
returning anon to their former 
prey. 

A consultation, conducted 
under difficulties, follows as to 
the possible whereabouts of the 
lift shaft, but this, if it exists 
at all, cannot yet be descried. 
The heat and smoke are in- 
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tense, and it is a marvel that 
these three men, who have been 
here since the arrival of the 
first appliance, have been able 
to stick it for so long. Like 
well-trained plucky boxers, they 
refuse to admit they are done, 
and will a little later show a 
boxer’s capacity for recovering 
after a minute’s breather. 

On the first floor a line of 
hose is in position, but as no 
fire is showing up it is not yet 
at work. Windows are being 
broken where they will not 
open, both here and on the 
staircase, or smoke would soon 
render the position untenable. 

Sweating at every pore, and 
thankful to be once more in 
the open air, the officer whose 
movements we are observing 
walks round the block to the 
building which backs on to the 
fire. On this side things are 
not so advanced, as trouble has 
been experienced in breaking 
through a pair of sturdy teak 
doors. These have refused to 
' yield at the lock to the blows 
of a large axe, and now the 
lower panels have been smashed 
in and entrance is being effected 
by crawling through. 

Two lines of hose are being 
carried along, and the officer 
goes on ahead to spy out the 
land. Ascending to the first 
floor, which is used for the 
storage of basket- ware, he 
makes his way to the only 
window down a narrow alley 
formed by clothes baskets, piled 
ceiling high. It looks out on to 
a light well, and is only some 
fifteen feet away from the 
burning building. Further in- 
spection is cut short by a 
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blast of hot smoke, and the 
window is slammed closed. Here 
indeed is a key position, and, if 
water cannot be got here 
promptly, two buildings will be 
alight instead of one. 

How blissfully ignorant the 
owner of the clothes baskets is 
at this moment, miles away in 
some suburban town ! Luckily 
help is at hand, and the meg- 
senger is despatched to guide 
the nearest fire appliance crew 
to the spot. 

The smoke outside the win- 
dow shows fitfully red and 
black, while the panes become 
discoloured and crack with the 
heat. Now they are brilliantly 
illuminated with orange-col- 
oured flame. Will the water 
come in time? What an ob- 
vious place for the owners of 
the building to have fitted 
the best possible fire-resisting 
glazing, or, better still, to have 
provided a water curtain, which 
would automatically come into 
operation under the action of 
heat ! 

A glance towards the stairs, 
as footsteps are heard ap- 
proaching, reveals the arrival 
of two firemen carrying hose 
and branch pipe. ‘“ Here you 
are.” “Right up to the win- 
dow.” ‘Send back to down 
with the pump.” 

It is getting very hot, and 
the window-sash is already 
burning on the outside; any 
moment the glass may fall in 
and a crackling among the 
heated basket-ware be started. 

** Water,”’ calls a fireman on 
the stairs, a warning to the 
men at the branch pipe # 
brace themselves to withstand 
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the reaction of the water pres- 
gre. A general snake-like 
movement and rearrangement 
of the hose upon the ground as 
the water forces its way along, 
a hissing of the air as the water 
drives it out at the nozzle, a 
gash of broken glass as the 
jet knocks out the window- 
panes, @ swishing and spatter- 
ing a8 the water searches round 
the walls of the light well, 
finally settling in at the opposite 
window, and the situation is 
saved. 

The smoke clears and the 
stream of water is seen to be 
hitting, apparently with no 
effect, a solid body of fire, the 
flames eddying in waves among 
the wooden joists, the whole 
giving the impression of a 
million devils leaping and danc- 
ing in an exultation of cruelty 
and abandon. 

In front searchlights are now 
illuminating the building, and 
things are looking better. The 
fire has gone through the roof, 
relieving the pressure inside the 
structure, and streams from 
two turntable ladders are now 
being directed through the top 
storey windows. The staircase 
giving access to these floors has 
burnt away, and it will take a 
few minutes before it can be 
bridged with ladders and a closer 
and final attack made. 

A short talk with the Super- 
intendent as to the progress of 
the fire and the information 
concerning it to be sent to 
Headquarters, and the officer 
m command enters the building 
on the weather side of the fire. 
VOL. COXXV.—NO. MOCCLXIV. 


It is a wholesale carpet ware- 
house, and a few employees, 
who have been kept working 
late, are standing about, after 
having helped to carry a line 
of hose up through the trap- 
hatch on to the roof. Salvage 
men are in attendance keeping 
a watch lest fire should pene- 
trate through faulty brickwork 
or projecting wooden beams. 
A climb up a rickety ladder, 
which has apparently not been 
used for years, and a flat lead- 
covered roof, surrounded. by a 
low brick parapet, is reached. 

Leaning over this, and direct- 
ing their water stream through 
an enormous gaping hole in a 
charred roof, are three firemen. 
The fire and smoke are dying 
down, and the morning will dis- 
close a scene of confusion and dis- 
order—twisted lift girders, dis- 
torted pipes, displaced tanks, 
and burnt-out motors. 

The view from the front 
parapet of the building, some 
eighty feet from the ground, is 
an arresting one. The crowd, 
eight to ten deep, is being 
kept well back on each flank 
of the building. A dozen or 
more fire-engines of various 
types are in sight; an escape, 
a tender near which are stand- 
ing a group of men wearing 
oxygen - breathing apparatus, 
fire-cars, motor-operated lad- 
ders, and a number of pumps. 
From these lead line after line 
of hose, which appear to lie in a 
purposeless jumble along and 
across the road. 

Immediately in front, and 
on the opposite side of the road, 
a few privileged persons in 
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civilian clothes are being 
allowed to stand inside the 
police cordon. A few are care- 
takers of near-by warehouses ; 
the two men talking to the 
Chief Officer of the Salvage 
Corps are obviously the owners 
of the contents of the building, 
while hovering near are two 
men readily identified as rival 
fire assessors. How these latter 
have been able to get informa- 
tion of the starting of the fire, 
and arrive on the scene in such 
a short time, is one of the 
unsolved mysteries of the fire 
service. A couple of senior 
police officers in plain clothes 
complete the party. 

There is no fire to be seen 
now, only a mixture of smoke 
and steam ascending from the 
ruins. A number of firemen are 
at work in the street, some un- 
coupling and rolling up hose, 
others replacing ladders and 
fire gear generally, while at the 
entrance to a side street a knot 
of firemen, many with their 
helmets off, is gathered round a 
covered vehicle from which 
cocoa and biscuits are being 
dispensed. 

Twelve hours from the start 
of the fire and the scene is 
indeed a depressing one. The 
last fire appliance is just re- 
turning to its station, while two 
salvage corps tenders, with fresh 
crews to relieve those at work, 
are arriving. 

On the pavement employees 
gather in groups, a few, the 
younger ones, talking excitedly, 
perhaps planning a holiday, 
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the majority standing in gyp. 
dued silence, weighed down by 
the thought of a period of 
unemployment, turning over in 
their minds some project that 
must be abandoned, some 
looked-forward-to purchase that 
must be postponed. Presently 
they will be given their final 
instructions from the firm and 
be sent home, the bearers of 
sad news to their families, 

On the opposite side of the 
road the steady stream of 
workers on their way to business 
is interrupted by the few who 
have time to stop and gaze up 
at the fire-scarred building. 
Through some of the glassless 
window openings blackened 
stock can be seen, while those 
on the top floor serve to frame 
@ view of gaunt half-destroyed 
roof timber silhouetted against 
the sky. 

Inside the building chaos and 
desolation indescribable reign ; 
pools of water on the uneven 
floors, debris being swept into 
heaps by salvage men, sodden 
stock, burnt-through beams, 
everywhere a steady drip, drip, 
drip. 

Can a bright spot be found 
anywhere ? Yes. A new struc: 
ture will presently arise 
Pheenix-like from the ashes of 
the old. Under the control of 
modern building Act, it will 
be of fire-resisting constric- 
tion, protected by automatic 
sprinklers and drenchers. A 
repetition of such scenes a 
have been described should 
then be improbable in the 
extreme. 
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of IN FRANCE WITH A FOLDING MOTOR BOAT. 
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nal MARSEILLES was bitter, I do not know where we 

and grimy, and antagonistic: I would have been without the | 

of felt sure that all the formalities tact of C. He was everywhere | 
of the Customs would reduce at once; he was everything Hl 

the me to exhaustion, and make at once; his ordinary manner 

of me question more than ever of friendly enthusiasm, when 

cae the very doubtful sanity of we had been on the steamer | 

rho trying to travel through France together, became transformed 

be. ina folding canoe. for the benefit of the Customs 

ng. Being an Irishman, I am _ officer into a mixture of cool | 

8s essentially law-abiding. Tofal- and obsequious candour, frank 

ied sity, whether in action or in friendliness, pain at causing so 

~~ word, to arouse suspicion, to great an inconvenience over so 

_ incur the risk of immediate trifling a matter, and an ex- 

jed imprisonment or the expense quisite flavour of ingenuous | 

nat of vast fines, had possibilities disinterested impartiality. It 

a which filled me with horror. was as though he were asking 

ne: Yet something told me that the Great Official to interest 

a. the novelty of a folding india- himself in the affairs of a 

- rubber boat would be in itself foreigner out of courtesy and 

me sufficiently great to strike into hospitality more than in the 


amaze the official mind. It pursuit of his rigorous duties. 
ms: was unlikely that, beyond a We were in France. As a 
general inquiry into the struc- Frenchman, he must do us the 
ture and fabric of the boat, honours of the country: his 
@ detailed examination of its friend, the Customs official (for 
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Hs components would be made. as fellow-countrymen they were 
is Small as are her individual already friends), could not fail 
of bags when lashed to the run- to help him to do the honours 
a ming-board of a car or when of the country on his part also, 
‘ll viewed beside the assembled even if only over so whimsical 
ns article, they present a formid- and trifling a matter as that 
rf able heap when piled upon the of a folding rubber canoe. 

A Justoms bench for examina- All this may appear to have 
- tion. So formidable, in fact, taken great space in recording. 
ia that the sub-official who first It took great time in the occur- 
he Tah a bewildered eye over rence. ©. had been met by 


them, with irritated fury bade his friends and family in force. 
me open one and all. You would have imagined that 
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his arrival was a matter of 
great importance, to be con- 
ducted with promptitude and 
despatch. A taxi was waiting. 
No doubt lunch was also ready. 
I was only a stranger. One 
would have thought that a 
word to a Oustoms official 
would have been sufficient, but 
not at all. The stages were 
many, and I think the whole 
process took the best part of 
three hours. From the sub- 
official, C. and his family and 
the boat and its bedraggled 
owners proceeded in several 
taxis to the head office of the 
Customs. Here we entered, 
the taxis were dismissed, and 
(apparently) we all settled down 
for the day to occupy ourselves 
over the fascinating pursuit of 
answering the questions and 
enjoying the discussions of the 
Customs officers. 

Now —a secret surprise,— 
there is an engine for the boat. 
A small petrol engine, about 
as large as a sewing-machine, 
encased in a diminutive and 
innocent wooden box, mistaken 
by the sub-official for a part 
of my personal baggage, and 
by him passed as such. Thus 
the engine passed safely into 
France. Yet in the sail-bag 
there lurked the incriminating 
and inexplicable presence of 
the propeller! If this were 
detected, the presence of the 
engine would be immediately 
surmised, the whole of our 
baggage re-examined, and the 
most palpable fraud exposed. 
Already I saw myself in gaol. 

The matter I confided to C. 
as we drove to headquarters. 
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He laughed it aside. “Oh, 1 
have thought of that, my dear 
boy. It is a machine that you 
turn by hand, pardie! It ig 
all so unexpected that they 
will never disbelieve. They 
will believe anything if you 
tell them it the right way. 
Don’t distress yourself! Leave 
it all to me.” 

Yet you may imagine that 
when once more the famons 
bags were heaped, this time 
upon the select benches of the 
sacred headquarters of the 
Customs, for examination, my 
eye particularly rested upon 
the sail- bag and the bulges 
at its bottom, which to me 
betrayed the dreadful propeller, 
Once more I was bidden open 
everything. Once more I fell 
upon my disreputable bags, 
and I untied them with my 
grimy hands, asking myself 
what manner of fool I was 
ever to have begun such an 
undertaking. 

C.’s exquisite and charming 
family, begloved and um- 
brella-ed in Sunday best, stood 
and conversed delightfully, 8 
though all this were the most 
entertaining adventure possible, 
when I knew perfectly well 
they must be longing for their 
lunch. Here was their dear 
brother returned from abroad, 
it was true, but encumbered 
by two amazing foreigners, in 
whose affairs he was appa 
rently most anxious to embroil 
himself. He seemed to know 
all about it. Indeed he did. 
I had told him how I had 
ordered the boat new from 
Germany, and of the heart 
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preaking delays antecedent to 
its arrival on the very eve of 
our departure. 

§Snatches of conversation 
reached me. O. was answering 
questions by the score. Appa- 
rently it was a matter of value. 
The heart of the matter was 
being approached. “How 
much did this boat cost your 
friend?” “Oh, cost?” C. 
replied. “A mere trifle. An 
unfortunate brother officer of 
his, urgently recalled from for- 
eign service on account of the 
death of his mother, poor fellow, 
let him have it for a mere song 
—second-hand. Five hundred 
francs was what he paid.” 

I turned my head away. 
Was I weeping for this newly 
acquired, poor, bereaved friend ? 
You will believe me, I was most 
uncomfortably near to laugh- 
ing, while M. positively blanched 
and almost bolted to take cover 
behind the broad back of C.’s 
nephew. 

Whether this pill of sym- 
pathy was too great for the 
Customs officer to swallow (in 
addition to his other pills of 
hospitality and indulgence), I 
do not know. The fact re- 
mained that he mumbled for 


@ long time in his beard and 
submitted the fabric of the 
boat to a protracted scrutiny, 
bemused and ruminating in his 
mind like a child over a new 
toy. He felt it, he fondled 
it, he stroked it, he had it 
stretched right out, and then 
folded right up again and 
weighed. 

All this time my eye, with in- 
creasing optimism, would wan- 
der towards the propeller, while 
the amazing O. preserved that 
placid composure which gen- 
erally betokens inward prayer. 
Would the matter of the fabric 
satisfy him? It did. He 
shrugged his shoulders, glanced 
over the other bags, whose 
contents were already willingly 
protruded, missed the incrimin- 
ating bulges of the propeller 
blades, and bade us pack up 


_all. Cigarettes were exchanged 


. .. we adjourned to the office 
.. « had ready my pocket-book 
and some crisp notes . . . the 
transaction was capped and 
completed by a receipt, for a 
sum which I was assured could 
be refunded to me on my 
departure from the country. 
We and the boat were safely 
in France. 


Il. 


One might have thought that 


_ all this fuss and paper - work 


would have been sufficient, and 
that we could now have made 
up our little boat and started 
away to paddle out of Mar- 
seilles. along the Canal du 
Midi. Yet something told me 


that we could not adventure 
upon a canal without a lock- 
pass, which could certainly not 
be given us by any casual 
lock-keeper on our way. No, 
oh no! Though we were wel- 
comed into France, we must 
now set off again to look for 



































the head office of the Canal du 
Midi in Marseilles. 

This took no little finding, 
and being found, it also took 
a great deal of the wind out 
of our sails. Apparently the 
first sections of the canal were 
fraught with grime, with tun- 
nels and with innumerable 
locks, and were, in the opinion 
of the head office, wholly un- 
suited for a pleasure trip such 
as ours. If we would be ad- 
vised, we must into the country, 
say to Carcassonne, and there 
to the offices of a worthy friend, 
one M. L’Espinasse. He would 
tell us everything. His sector 
of the canal was delectable ; 
we must be advised? Yes? 
Good. A relieved official will- 
ingly indited a note of intro- 
duction, and shook us warmly 
by the hand at the head of the 
stairs. 

The head offices abutted upon 
the banks of the canal itself. 
And as if to point the picture 
of dirt and unsuitability drawn 
for us upstairs, a scum of refuse 
with not unrecognisable but 
quite unmentionable compo- 
nents, lay floating in a corner 
of its surface. Tram - cars, 
steam-trucks, and lorries thun- 
dered by. The air was full of 
smoke. We had been well 
advised. 

Before we left Marseilles, 
C. presented us with a great 
deal of kindly and reassuring 
counsel, a series of excellent 
maps, and an astounding, un- 
forgettable lunch. 

All the way, through the rail- 
way carriage windows we would 
catch glimpses of alluring 
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reaches of tree-set canal, horses 
bending to their traces, and 
placid barge-folk reclining jp. 
dolently against their tillers. 
All the way I was saying to 
myself, “Why have we come 
so far?” and yet a glimpse 
at the map showed many miles 
of inviting water the far gide 
of Carcassonne. A glance at 
the map. Yes, even close 
scrutiny of the map. You who 
would journey by land, take 
not with you watches or maps. 
A watch will never tell you the 
weather, nor will water, how- 
ever blue upon the map, be 
a guarantee of its presence in 
the cold world through which 
you travel. 

It was late in the afternoon 
of a raw windy day when we 
reached Carcassonne. The bit- 
ter Mistral would snatch whisps 
of dust and grit from the road 
for the benefit respectively of 
your nose and eyes. Rain 
spotted occasionally and tumul- 
tuous clouds pursued each 
other from the west. To park 
the boat in the cloak-room 
was @ precaution indicated by 
circumstances, and an indignity 
to which she was already in- 
ured. Then we went to find 
M. L’Espinasse. 

We ran him to earth at 
length, after a weary, devious, 
and unfruitful walk. We e2- 
circled, in fact, the major part 
of the town of Carcassonne, 
to the very point of our de 
parture. 

He was bombastic, he was 
pompous, he was obstinate by 
turns, a beacon of Bureat- 
cracy upon his throne. I coul- 
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tered with humility, insouci- 
ance, and an extravagant dis- 
yegard for time or space or the 
dignities of his superiors sixty 
miles away in their offices at 
Toulouse. Finally (towards the 
end of an hour) I telephoned 
to Toulouse, and emerged ex- 
hausted but triumphant, with 
a miserable and wholly un- 
official chit, scribbled in pencil 
and in exasperation by M. 
L’Espinasse, which was to be 
my vade-mecum through the 
locks, until the slow wheels 
of officialdom should have de- 
livered to me, duly registered, 
stamped, sealed, and signed, 
that official permit to which 


. the soul of M. L’Espinasse was 


wedded. 

It was already dusk. Still 
the Mistral and the dust, the 
cold wind and the ominous 
sky. Still the waves upon the 
canal, but not now so great or 
so foreboding. I had propi- 
tiated the authorities, the law 
was upon my side; though 
a foreigner, and a mad one at 
that, I might go upon my 
lawful occasions as soon as I 
wished. 

It was a fine blustering morn- 
ing, with racing packets of 
cloud in the sky, sharpened by 
showers, when we set off from 
Carcassonne. 

The boat had been assembled 
overnight, and lay expectantly 
in the yard of a friendly lock- 
keeper. (We had no small 
amount of baggage, for I had 
not yet had the opportunity 
for a trial run with ail our kit 
stowed.) In addition to a tent 
and a camp-bed, we had our 


ordinary kit, the sail-bag, and 
two vast yellow sheepskin 
overcoats, from the North-West 
Frontier. The engine-box pre- 
sented so insurmountable an 
obstacle that it was despatched 
forthwith by rail. Even so, 
when we were all set, the little 
boat lay well down in the 
water, and had a reassuring 
feeling of stability, due to 
nothing but her dead-weight. 

Just to show how innocent 
we were, and how full of 
enthusiasm, although provided 
with engine and sails, nothing 
would satisfy us but to set 
off paddling. The banks drifted 
silently past, we moved in 
a stately way, through a deep 
and curved cutting, and 
emerged into open reaches of 
tree-set canal full of sunshine 
and variety. 

Ever so often the washer- 
women, on their knees beside 
the bank, washing clothes in 
the very water of the canal, 
would sit back on their heels 
to greet us as we passed. It 
was almost always the same 
refrain, “‘Ah, but you look 
comfortable in the little boat. 
Ah, but you will drown your- 
selves ! ” 

All through the morning we 
made fair way by what M. 
described as ‘ Armstrong’s 
method.’ I will never forget 
our first lock. I expected to 
be challenged, and that I should 
have to produce the unofficial 
permit extorted overnight from 
that arch-bureaucrat, M. L’Es- 
pinasse. But no. The stately 
black gates swung open before 
us, propelled by an elderly 
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fat matron in blue holland, 
with a blue handkerchief tied 
under her chin, who never 
for an instant took her eyes 
off us. They swung to behind 
us, and she ambled up to the 
higher gates with a leisurely 
composure which left me wholly 
unprepared for what was com- 
ing. 

The upper gates were ex- 
posed to their very roots; you 
could see the sill upon which 
they stood. Here and there 
water spouted from round the 
ill-fitting old wooden shutters. 
Madam approached them with 
a handle, and proceeded to 
open these shutters with in- 
credible speed and abstraction. 
The effect was indescribable. 
In an instant the tranquil 
lock was in a turmoil, the water 
seething and bubbling around 
us, and the uproar evidently 
so great as to drown my most 
violent expostulations. Still the 
blue arm went round and 
round, still the blue back bent 
to the task; more shutters 
slid open, and we danced a 
more and more frenzied dance 
in the waves and flying spray. 

But when the uproar was 
over, the higher gates swung 
open without a question, and 
we slipped past in silence, 
out into a peaceful reach of 
mirrored water ahead. There- 


after, you may be sure, the 


vision of our two heads bobbing 
in those swirling waves was 80 
insistent that I cautioned every 
lock-keeper to go slowly for 
the love of God. 

Towards lunch a fine breeze 
had sprung up in our backs, 
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and all that lovely afternoon 
we sailed through the green 
water lanes. Every now and 
then we would overhaul g 
barge, and our red sails be 
reflected in her black shining 
sides. The breeze freshened, 
and the masts bent to the work, 
the green banks sliding past 
us, and the only sound that 
ripple of water under ow 
bows, which is the true sailor's 
song. 

Every now and then, in 
some broad bend, would stand 
a country house, the trimmed 
hedges of the fruit gardens 
running down to the very 
water’s edge. A gallant little 
water- snake, his head {and 
many inches of his body out 
of the water, made a bid 
to cross the canal before ws, 
and, in spite of his efforts, I 
thought that we would run 
him down. He was too quick 
for us, and the lithe rippling 
curves of his body reminded 
me of an enormous cousin of 
his, a great black snake who 
raced across our road one sunny 
afternoon in Palestine, many 
feet of him out of the dust. 

Time and again we would 
come on a barge moored, dis- 
charging cargo, and sweep past 
her, our tall peak swinging 
under the arch of some neigh- 
bouring bridge. 

Towards evening, and in & 
fine racing reach of wind, we 
came, all of a sudden, round 
@ corner, on a whole crowd of 
barges waiting below a lock. 
There was quite a village on 
either bank, camp fires smoked © 
(as well as galley flues), and the 
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most harlequin collection of 
washing bedecked the hedges. 

Instantly we were the object 
of attention. Children gath- 
ered on the bank, men turned 
from their talk to gaze at us. 
A score of heads came up 
through the decks from the 
tiny barge cabins. 

Little thinking what was 
coming, I ran right up through 
the heart of the village in the 
fairway of the canal, and as I 
passed, inquired, “Why is it 
that one waits ? ”’ 

“Oh, there is no water,” 
was the answer. 

At that we turned and made 
fast to the bank at the tail 
of the queue (as befitted our 
size and late arrival), and I 
scrambled out to investigate. 
The lock-keeper at the first 
clearly mistook me for a tinker ; 
no doubt French, as spoken 
by these gypsy folk of the 
canals, differs appreciably from 
the current accent of the coun- 
try. But it was quite clear 
that there was no passing on 
(though water lay immediately 
ahead of us above the lock), 
since but one stage farther the 
whole canal was emptied for 
repairs. 

I saw myself pitching my 
innocent tent in the very camp 
of the Philistines, and lying 
awake all night to listen for 
gypsy footsteps in the grass. 
The more I thought of it the 
less I liked it. And as my 
doubts increased, so did we 
seem to attract more and more 
attention. 

A passing bread-cart paused 
before the lock-keeper’s door, 
VOL. COXXV.—NO. MCCCLXIV. 


its hood thrown back, the 
brown horse breathing sensibly 
at the top of the rise. An 
enormous loaf changed hands, 
and the lock-keeper produced 
@ square wooden stick about a 
yard long, while the breadman, 
rummaging beneath his loaves, 
produced another. They were 
laid side by side upon his 
knee; and, at a glance, it 
could be seen that the notches 
corresponded. Another notch 
was made across both sticks, 
and the lock-keeper received 
his duplicate copy of the ac- 
count. It did not take an 
instant to effect, and was strik- 
ingly simple and convenient. 

My distress, turned thus for 
a moment to wonderment, came 
back on me again, and I deter- 
mined to snatch this chance. 

“Hold on,” I said to the 
breadman, “‘ just one moment, 
please, before you go.” 

I explained our predicament, 
touching (not lightly) on the 
perfidy of the canal controller, 
M. ‘L’Espinasse, in allowing us 
to *set off to voyage on his 
canal fully aware that in 
stretches it contained no water. 
I suggested to the breadman 
that, at the end of his day’s 
rounds, he might be so kind 
as to return (for he could not 
have much farther to go that 
day) and give us a lift in his 
cart past our obstacle. 

“We could be all packed 
up,” I said, “and the boat 
reduced to a bundle of bags 
within an hour.” 

He would have none of it, 
and though his young face was 
full of intelligence, I could see 
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his mind was perplexed over 
80 novel a situation. He bade 
us throw ourselves on the 
mercy of a neighbouring squire, 
who, no doubt, could hire us 
a cart. The squire lived but 
@ few yards up the canal, in 
that large house in the trees. 
His own horse was tired at 
the end of a long circuit, and 
he himself anxious to be home. 
Otherwise—the inevitable shrug 
of the shoulders—he would have 
been only too delighted to come 
to our assistance. 

I hastened to the squire’s 
country seat, and found him 
from home, and no one but a 
frankly hostile steward in pos- 
session. I was returning, de- 
jected, past the lock, when I 
met the breadman, who had 
evidently been detained on busi- 
ness by the village of barge- 
folk. His horse was in a fine 
swinging trot, but he reined 
up and stopped to ask if I 
had had any success. When 
he heard what I had to say, 
his face changed. 

“Hold,” he said; ‘“‘I see 
that you are in a fix. I will 
finish my round and be back 
with you in an hour.” 

I made what haste I could 
to unrig, dismantle, and pack 
up the boat. To save time we 
both broke bread, innocent of 
any butter, and washed it 
down with cold water from 
the lock-keeper’s earthenware 
pot. But we were far from 
ready before I saw our friendly 
baker come swinging round the 
corner. 

There were still quite a few 
loaves, each as big as your 
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head and a yard long, jumbled 
in the bottom of his trap, but 
somehow we made pass to 
stow the boat, and both clam. 
bered up beside him. I wag 
delighted to be off, and fully 
expected that beyond the next 
couple of locks, only a few 
kilometres apart, we would find 
peaceful water, seclusion, and 
a sheltered camping-place, 

But I was only to be dis- 
appointed. Lock after lock 
went by, the muddy bottom 
of the canal lying bleak and 
chilly in the twilight, so we 
drove on without a pause, 
Our yellow coats from India 
led him to talk of his foreign 
service in Morocco, and I had 
reason to appreciate some of 
the incidental benefits which 
follow conscription, by which 
@ man is forced to leave the 
village of his birth and broaden 
his mind in the world at large. 

I praised his splendid horse, 
which, as the evening gathered 
on, was tiring visibly, though 
interested in the unwonted sur- 
roundings. But I felt that we 
could not for much longer pre- 
sume upon his kindness. And 
when at last, on the point of 
darkness, we reached welcome 
water, we tumbled off, and I 
hastened to unload our bag- 
gage. (We had taken him too 
far out of his way.) 

A delicate question was in 
my mind, you may imagine. 
I purchased from him one of 
his gargantuan loaves (enough 
to last us a fortnight), and 
then hit on the device of sug- 
gesting to him that as he him- 
self had been surprised that 
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evening, so he might himself 
tly surprise his wife on 
her next birthday .. . ? 

At first he shied violently, 
put then the fancy tickled 
him. He promised to act on 
my suggestion, and accepted 
with my thanks what would 
become her birthday present. 


‘His tired horse wheeled will- 


ingly upon the tow-path, and 
he was lost in the night. 

We pitched virtually in the 
dark, among some bushes and 
in long grass. Fortunately the 
butt-end of a candle material- 
ised from some coat pocket, 
and perspiring, 1 emerged from 
the tent into the night, to find 
myself confronted by a benign 
old lock-keeper, his wife upon 
his arm. They were a kindly 
couple, and there was something 
about them which suggested 
to me that their presence was 
not due solely to curiosity, but 
might in part be the outcome 
of a companionable stroll. This 
time there was no question, 
and in my shirt sleeves I was 
not mistaken for any tinker, 
but bidden to their house to 
borrow the sociable lantern. 

It was a wild night, evidently 
blowing up to much rain. 

Before I was up next morning 
I heard the sound of some one 
without, who accosted us in 
general terms to come out and 
deliver. Disgruntled, I strug- 
gled into the fur-coat which 
Teaches from my ears to my 
ankles, and plunged out through 
the door into the morning sun- 
light, to find myself face to 
face with an astonished French- 
man, leaning on the saddle of 
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a bicycle. Though he recoiled 
visibly, his mind was set, and 
he proceeded to rate me in 
round terms. In no circum- 
stances whatsoever could I 
come and camp like this on 
the banks of the canal, he de- 
clared, and bade me pack up 
and begone, bag and baggage, 
out of that. 

I looked him up and down, 
told him he was evidently in 
some error, and asked him if 
he had the honour of the 
acquaintance of my friend M. 
L’Espinasse. He demurred, 
and asked me half-heartedly 
what on earth that had to 
say toit. ‘‘ Merely,” I replied, 
“that I have a pleasure-boat 
here with me in this tent, with 
my wife, and that I have the 
full authority, with a permit, 
of M. L’Espinasse to travel 
upon this unhappy canal of 
yours, which I find to be as 
much mud as water.” 

He was completely crest- 
fallen and apologetic, but re- 
assured me that, though ex- 
tensive repairs were still in 
progress ahead of us, there 
would be water everywhere on 
the morrow. 

That day it blew up-to a 
heavy storm from the south- 
west, so during a fine interval 
I moved our tent into the only 
sheltered spot available—the 
lock-keeper’s hen-yard. Here, 
between roost and barn-door, 
between wire-netting and 
clothes-prop, we made good 
our retreat, and I did my best 
to compensate for the discom- 
fort of our situation by culinary 
indiscretions. 
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Before we turned in that 
night I had trenched round 
the tent to carry off the heavy 
rain water. It was as well, 
for the night was one tor- 
rential downpour, punctuated 
by thunder and lightning, to 
the high varied song of the 
wind in the trees. 

Another day broke, only to 
find us still beside the roaring 
waters of the lock. It was a 
Sunday, fine in intervals, but 
fresh, blustery, and pleasant. 
Nothing would do us but that 
we must climb the hill to attend 
Mass in the little village church 
upon the hilltop. 

Outside it had been so en- 
cumbered by farmhouses and 
gable-ends that its vast in- 
terior at first filled us with 
surprise. There was a heavy 
congregation, full of the smell 


of Sunday best, and wholly 
at their ease. The French 
have a curious way of enjoy- 
ing any public reunion. Con- 
versation is, after all, the salt 


of life. No theatre, concert, 
or religious service should be 
allowed to interfere with the 
free exchange of observation 
or idea. They talked prac- 
tically continuously. The 
young men, very much banked 
about the back of the chapel, 
came and went through the 
red baize doors more or less 
at their pleasure. The sound 
of nailed boots upon the stone 
tiles was never out of our 
ears, and the rustle of whisper- 
ings made the chanting of the 
priest almost inaudible and 
entirely of secondary import- 
ance. 
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It is true that at times g 
little boy would ring a silver 
bell as if to attract attention, 
But the diversion was onl 
momentary, and the bell in 
vain repeated its summons with 
increasing frequency and dimin- 
ishing success. A small boy, 
begowned in a cassock, and 
jingling a box in his hand, 
came down the aisle exchanging 
repartee in whispers, and col- 
lecting ha’pennies as he went. 
He had spied us from afar, 
and was evidently so much 
at a loss to know what to do 
about us, and so embarrassed 
by our presence, that at the row 
before he reached us he broke 
into incontinent giggles and 
passed us by, his head averted. 
The sermon, being in French, 
was to me the only intelligible 
portion of the service. Bui 
as the priest was a great way 
off, no elocutionist, and, I am 
afraid, by no means the only 
person in the room who was 
speaking at that time, I was 
unable to gather more than 
snatches of his discourse. 

Hardly were we out of church 
before the weather broke again, 
and the rain continued relent- 
lessly all that afternoon, even- 
ing, and night. 

There are limits to one’s 
enjoyment of a camp in 4 
hen-yard, and come what may, 
I was resolved we would be 
up and going, whether by 
water or land, the next day. 
Late that night the canal it 
spector passed back upon his ' 
way, and paused to tell B 
that there would be no wate, 
he was afraid, for over a week. 
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We had thus waited a day in 
yain, but at least we had very 
much enjoyed a glimpse of the 
true country life of French 
peasantry. 

Monday morning, being mar- 
ket day, the lock-keeper’s wife, 
with her jennet and trap, was 
early on the road for the 
market. We took our chance, 


ItSwas only a few evenings 
later that we found ourselves 
well away to the north-west 
in a little village, Bretenoux- 
les-Briars, on the lower reaches 
of the River Cere, after it had 
emerged from the mountain 
gorges, and was on its way to 
join the Dordogne. 

Our friend ©., professing in- 
timacy with the district, and 
manifestly enthusiastic as to 
the capacities of our canoe, had 
assured me that for our pur- 
poses this river was perfectly 
navigable. Now I may not 
be cautious, but I am not 
altogether reckless, And when 
I leaned over the parapet of 
the bridge and watched the 
racing turbulent waters below, 
noticing those significant flecks 
of foam and broken twigs, I 
confess my heart sank within 
me. It would be all very fine 
and. good in an empty boat 
to take one’s chances in a com- 
pletely unknown torrential 
river, but we had with us a 
vast encumbrance of gear, and 
inexperience. It was a lovely 
evening. A friendly old witch 
in @ tobacconist’s shop beside 
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piled our possessions in among 
her cabbages and _ lettuces, 
and walked on ahead. It 
was a fine day. At least I 
promised myself we should soon 
be in a train, on our way to 
that delectable river, the Dor- 
dogne, free from the eccen- 
tricities of canals, free from 
the peculiarities of hen-yards. 





the bridge assured me _ that, 
in a couple of days, the floods 
would have abated, and that 
meanwhile the neighbourhood 
was full of attraction and re- 
source. We had two pleasant 
days, sketching, visiting, and 
pottering, and in the evening 
of the third the little boat 
upon the river created a sensa- 
tion which quite obstructed 
the traffic on the bridge, for 
after a visit to the chemist 
her engine was set in action, 
and we looped and spun around 
the pillars of the bridge and 
rippled off up-stream in the 
teeth of the swift current. 

At last the fine morning 
came when the river had gone 
down sufficiently to restore 
that intangible thing—my con- 
fidence. It was no longer 
quite a racing torrent. Below 
the bridge was a large and 
quiet pool from which two 
runs led off down through 
tunnels of trees on each side 
of an island. Here we could 
embark. 

I had said we might start 
the evening before, and a large 
portion of the village came 
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down to see us off. I confess 
I was still far from happy in 
my mind as to what would 
happen if we came to a water- 
fall all of a sudden. But the 
die was cast. M. was entirely 
unafraid and composed, so we 
paddled off across the quiet 
pool towards the tunnels and 
the unknown. 

The transition from pool to 
running water is a strange and 
thrilling thing. Quite suddenly 
you feel the river lift you, you 
realise that you are helpless, 
and you see the great rocks 
of the river’s bed come rapidly 
up out of the gloom and slip 
astern with ever - increasing 
speed. All this while you must 
continue to paddle, for other- 
wise you cannot direct your 
vessel upon the current. Soon 
the trees were racing past over- 
head, and branches at each side 
were dipping and swaying, 
catching and tossing spray from 
the flooded stream. Already 
we were in a jobble which we 
could feel from one end of the 
boat to the other, and this 
became faster and faster until 
the other channel joined us 
again in a big swirling bend. 

Here the water sucked and 
eddied, most ominously to my 
inexperienced eye, but we had 
80 much speed on that we shot 
across the contrary current, 
feeling it snatch at us and 
grip us like some live thing as 
we went by. 

I am sure death and the 
devil lie under such a bank, 
and thought to myself that 
though he had missed us for 
this time he would lie in wait 
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for us all day to grab at ng 
unawares. 

It is extraordinary how 
rapidly the nature of a young 
river will change. Almost at 
once we were in long quiet 
reaches, under weeping lime 
and beech, whose over-shadow- 
ing branches, hanging motion- 
less above us, were mirrored 
to perfection in the deep black 
water. The deer park of a 
great chateau upon a hill here 
ran right down to the water’s 
edge, and I realised how a river 
will take you into and out of 
the privacy of an estate with- 
out any violation of privacy 
and without the embarrass- 
ment of avenue gates. 

For a while the Cere slept 
in the long bends, and we 
took the hint and fell to 
meditation. There is an alle- 
gory in the stream like to 
life itself. At one moment we 
are asleep, the next we are 
racing; active in youth, more 
sedate with age, ever chang- 
ing, ever bearing inevitably 
on to the infinite ocean of 
eternity. 

We were into the Dordogne 
and among pasture-lands, hedge- 
row, and cultivation before we 
really knew it. A river twists 
so much, and you are so alive 
and looking ahead that you 
can miss the confluence of 
tributaries. There are no sign- 
posts to say, “Here is the 
Dordogne; 400 miles to the 
sea.” All that happens is that 
you find yourself, without any 
explanation, afloat upon a really 
great river, and as it then 
happened, on a splendid, urgent, 
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irresistible mass of power, rush- 
ing down to the sea. 

The currents of the Dordogne 
in flood are vast; a whole 
rolling expanse of water, deep 
enough only to seethe inwardly, 
like the bass in a sonata, will 
be carrying you on without 
effort, almost without move- 
ment and without a sound. 

Here, perhaps, navigation 
may not be so nice and accurate 
a matter, but it is none the 
less necessary to decide, often 
a long way ahead, down which 
channel you will go. The river 
would widen, and here and 
there islands of terrified and 
half-submerged willows appear, 
breaking it up into channels 
far from straight. Generally 
it was a simple matter, and 
indeed you were quite helpless, 
and you had to go where you 
were taken, your main pre- 
occupation being sunken trees 
ahead, and to keep sufficient 
speed to be able to direct your 
boat. 

All this may sound very 
reckless. I am sure I don’t 
know if it was. All that I 
can say is that it was intensely 
exciting and quite unforget- 
table. 

At last we came to a long 
stretch of dead calm water, 
and I heard in the distance 
what I suddenly realised was 
the roar of a weir. The sound 
was at once both alarming 
and a reassurance. Reassuring 
in that one realised that weirs 
are always audible from a 
distance, and almost invariably 
preceded by calm and easy 
water. Alarming in that, as 
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the roar grew louder, so did 
it become more and more im- 
possible to judge at just what 
point of the horizon did the 
lip of the weir occur. 

This insistent and relentless 
roaring of water was strangely 
disquieting, and we hugged 
the bank with what would now 
appear to be ridiculous timidity. 
I am glad my apprehensions 
were not shared by my com- 
panion, who sat and mused in 
serene tranquillity while I left 
her and went round by foot 
to explore. 

Our first carry over was 
(of course) most unnecessarily 
long, but an athletic French- 
man took one end of the boat 
for me, and we were soon 
afloat again. As we went we 
gained experience, and let the 
river have more and more of 
its way with us. 

It was a good fifteen miles 
to the next weir, most beau- 
tifully situated under a white 
precipice overhung by ever- 
greens, and surmounted by a 
castle. This time we were 
bolder, and I could see quite 
clearly the lip of the weir and 
a dip where the glassy edge 
of the water fell below the 
straight line on either side, 
and indicated a big breach 
through which most of the 
water was escaping. We both 
got out, and I walked round 
to spy out the land, and 
was, as ever, filled with 
awe at the mighty sound of 
rushing water, and the lovely 
torrent which broke through 
the centre of the weir and 
raced off into the distance. 
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M. suggested that we should 
shoot this gap, bag and bag- 
gage in the boat, but I am 
afraid my heart failed me, and 
we carried over. 

I thought in my ignorance, 
however, that it would be 
great fun, if not quite so thrill- 
ing as to shoot the gap, at 
least to join in and be swept 
off into the distance, down that 
main race. Accordingly we 
set forth and made to join 
the main race just below the 
breach. 

Instantly I knew I was in 
error, and that I had bitten 
off far more than we could 
chew. In a moment we were 


almost helpless in the whirl- 
pool at the side of the race, 
and I am afraid I became quite 
shamefully frightened, the wall 
of breaking water roared so 
close above us, the great hiss- 


ing ploughshare of the main 
race swept so close beside us. 
I knew not at what moment 
we might not find ourselves 
sucked into it, perhaps back- 
wards, perhaps sideways, only 
to be whipped up and tumbled 
over and over into an in- 
credible jumble of a capsize, 
of which I shuddered to think. 

I hope M. did not realise 
our predicament. The noise 
was so great that I almost 
failed to hear her remonstrat- 
ing with me for having hit 
her over the head with the 
free blade of my paddle in 
my struggles. Before I knew 
where we were we had backed 
free and were being swept off, 
half sideways, half backwards, 
down a swift if shallow side- 
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race. I would have given 
anything to have been able to 
pull up and to breathe and 
collect my wits, but the ex. 
acting river gave no chance; 
everywhere the banks were but 
a@ mass of bending willows, 
eloquent of the swift current, 
and I must wait till we should 
reach a pool. 

Manifestly the river was still 
much in flood. For one thing, 
every here and there would 
be washer-women, driven up 
from their ordinary stone to 
kneel at the very edge of the 
field, and labour on a board 
sloping to the water. As on 
the Canal du Midi, it was the 
invariable cry, “Oh, but you 
are well in the little boat. 
Oh, but you will drown your- 
selves !”’ Only here the drown- 
ing was very much more 
stressed, and with, I thought, 
the greater reason. 

Soap-suds drifted no faster 
than we, as we lunched in our 
boat on the water, and soon 
we began to enter a country 
of great white overhanging 
cliffs, where the river was 
constrained into deep rocky 
gorges, but where I was vastly 
relieved at the sight of an old 
peasant paddling a flat-bot- 
tomed river boat. Where he 
could go, so could we, and 
after a glance at the map I 
decided that the river might 
now be big enough for us to 
fit the engine so that we might 
reach a town with a_ hotel 
before nightfall. 

It did not take five minutes, 
and soon we had overhauled 
the old peasant and left him 
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pehind us, sitting, his elbows 
upon his knees, his jaw dropped, 
a graven image of consterna- 


tion. 

With the engine and so fine 
acurrent, we made great speed. 
Fast as the character of the 
river had changed, now it 
would change even more swiftly. 
At one time we would be run- 
ning between two white cliffs, 
which echoed to the purr of 
the engine, and later would 
emerge into some quiet meadow- 
set bend, through which we 
marched with the river in a 
broad procession. 

Again, a hillside of evergreen 
oaks, spangled with wild hya- 
cinth, would slope to an ivy- 
clad bank of low rock, and on 
the other shore the river ripple 
away under quite a forest of 
elms around some perplexing 
island. 

We had scarcely time to 
grasp the exquisite variety of 
the scenery, so insistent and 
so urgent was the living river 
beneath us. Only at the pools 
was contemplation possible, or 
where we were approaching 
a selection of obviously hazard- 
ous alternatives, and would 
stop the engine, to have time 
to look, to listen, and to choose. 

This I learnt to do only after 
@ lesson. Three or four willow- 
set islands, scarcely emerging 
above the surface, broke the 
river into separate currents, 
and, too late, with the engine 
still running, I changed my 
mind and chose a channel just 
beyond my reach. As I swung 
towards it I realised how fast 
we were going, and in order to 
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reach it turned right about 
and faced up-stream. To my 
amazement we made no head- 
way at all over the ground, 
and were bearing down back- 
wards full on to an island 
with the engine racing. I 
swung back across the current 
again, and only just reached 
the desired channel, which we 
approached at five knots, broad- 
side on, to find it a great 
deal shallower than we had 
expected. In a trice the pro- 
peller had struck the bottom, 
and I had lifted it into the air 
and stopped the engine. No 
sooner was this over than I 
felt our stern bumping the 
bottom, which fortunately 
swung us more into the cur- 
rent and facing down-stream, 
so out of difficulty. It took 
not a moment to occur, and 
I glanced back over my shoulder, 
only to realise how steep was 
the slope over which we had 
plunged, and how inextricably 
we should have been isolated 
had we become impaled upon 
that island of willows. 

The broad skies of a wide 
horizon in the late afternoon 
saw us running down open 
bends towards Souillac. Soon 
a big bridge crossed us, and 
almost at once we were along- 
side, below some cottages upon 
the main road. 

A friendly widow sheltered 
the boat below her house and 
our possessions in her kitchen, 
and with our necessities in our 
pockets we set off, arm-in-arm, 
for supper in the town. 

There had been a fair in 
the town, and the crowded 
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highway, thronging with market 
carts, cattle, and clamorous 
dusty motors, made a poor 
contrast to the wonderful 
Dordogne in all its splen- 
dour. 

Yet after so rare and vivid 
a day it was strangely re- 
assuring to return to the com- 
monplaces, the accustomed 
sounds of life, the familiar 
roadside trees and dust. 

That night dinner was a 
jumble to the tired senses. 
Our chairs would still go up 
and down on the current, the 
sun was still in our faces, the 
wind in our hair, the roar of 
water in our ears. 

Next morning broke into a 
fine if uncertain day, the sun 
from time to time being blotted 
out by thin, slow-moving clouds 
surrounded by fan-rays and 
beams of shifting light. We 


explored the old part of the 
town, and at lunch were still 
waiting beside the river for 
the day to declare its inten- 


tions. After lunch we set off 
and ran continuously, with the 
engine, and on the face of the 
swift current, all the way down 
to Donne. 

The country was even more 
rich, varied, and magnificent 
than the day before. The 
river seldom chose the middle 
of the valley, but curled and 
ran from side to side, varying 
from swift, shallow water in 
the middle of the floor of the 
valley, to huge sinister pools 
of deep black water, under 
the towering white cliffs at 
either side. 

Time and again the runs 
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would be broken by i 

and all our attention concep. 
trated on choosing the right 
channel. Hardly were we safely 
running down the centre of g 
channel before we would be 
confronted by the confluence 
of channels as they blended 
and eddied into the great deep 
pool below. 

But the little engine never 
failed us, and even though we 
went wrong and found ourselves 
bearing straight down full for 
the face of the cliff, it would 
always pull us faithfully clear, 
and run with the most endear- 
ing composure in highly alarm- 
ing surroundings. 

After the rain the air was 
clear, cool, and full of colow, 
while dazzling white masses of 
cumulus floated overhead upon 
the blue. 

The banks were at their 
richest, the young green com- 
ing through everywhere, the 
old green of ivy and moss 
clad cliff taking on a new 
depth and freshness. In the 
pools and under the cliffs, 
every moment M. would spy 
some new wild-flower and call 
out in delight her guess at its 
name. In almost every run 
I would be taken by the effects 
of sun or shade upon the 
wooded hillsides and inspired 
by the splendid swiftness and 
determination of the river. 

Every circumstance seemed 
to conspire to make the day 
not merely a success but @ 
perfect pageant. Never did 
the runs race so swiftly, or the 
dark pools eddy with more 
inspiring strength. Yet I think 
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we were never close to any 
real danger except when that 
was prompted by my own 
foolishness. 

It was in the open floor of 
the valley and in the middle 
of a long run that the double- 
track railway viaduct crossed 
the river, two or three pillars 
rising out of the water itself. 
Evidently, since they had been 
built, the river had slightly 
altered her course, and now 
ran upon their narrow edges 
at a malevolent angle. The 
effect of this I had not time 
to anticipate, for as we came 
at a slant upon the bridge at 
speed, our engine running, and 
on the face of the current, to 
pass through the arch we needs 
must skirt close first to one 
pillar, and then to emerge close 
to the next. The pillars were 
not round, but were thin long 
walls of masonry, rounded at 
either end, and rising out of 
the water at a far stronger 
angle to the current than I 
had guessed. 

To begin with, as we skimmed 
past the first pillar we were 
thrown from it by the heap of 
water banked about its base, 
then drawn in upon it by the 
eddy under its lea. Hardly 
were we clear of this before 
we were out of the bridge close 
to the other pillar, and as we 
passed I felt our head swing 
with terrible suddenness, and 
thrust with all my might against 
it. In the lea of that other 
pillar where the current raced 
clear was genuine whirlpool 
you could look right down into, 
its glassy sides spinning in a 
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funnel of water fully ten feet 
across. 

Every cliff would be sur- 
mounted in the most inacces- 
sible position by a decorative 
chateau, and from the smoke 
sometimes to be seen these 
were evidently not used merely 
as the summer residences of 
the rich, but occupied all the 
year round. Once we had time 
to spy that a gallery had 
been cut in the substance of 
the pinnacle above us, and 
fitted with diamond latticed 
windows, peeping out between 
the very creepers on the native 
rock. Towards sunset we pulled 
up at the foot of a rocky hill, 
rising in wooded slopes almost 
precipitously from the river’s 
bank, and on the top of which 
it appeared there was the town 
of Domme. 

The sun was making towards 
the horizon as we scrambled 
breathlessly up a steep wood- 
land path, a short-cut to the 
summit. 

Here I felt that the best 
of our voyage was over. Soon 
the weather must turn upon 
us and the river swell to 
middle - aged sedateness, the 
smoke of factories, the drains 
of cities, and the masts and 
funnels of Bordeaux. 

We would keep the vision 
of danger and beauty that the 
Dordogne had given us, and 
at the first indication on the 
morrow pack up and take 
train. 

The dining-room commanded 
a magnificent view out across 
the valley, now plunged in 
gloom, through vistas of inter- 
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mediate blue to the full glory 
of an angry sunset. Before we 
had gone to our bed the sun 
was himself out of sight, and 
the silver river below us went 
winding away into a fairyland 
of twilight. 

Every man sings the song 
of his own boat, and, for my 
part, I make bold to plead 
that surely a man never had 
a craft more faithful and com- 
panionable. We are always 
together. If I am on a jour- 
ney, the boat will be with 
me in the carriage; if I am 
at home, the boat will be 
sleeping patiently in some 
snug corner underneath the 
stairs. 

She is a cruising two-seater, 
from Kleppers Works in Rosen- 
heim. Her lines are those of 
an Alaskan kayak, I am told. 
Her hull cost me eighteen 
pounds, her sails six, her engine 
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twelve. She can wheel upon a 
rubber-tired trolley past a lock, 
or folded up (reduced to the 
compass of a small perambu- 
lator). I have taken her upon 
the London Underground Rail- 
way. She weighs, all in, on 
the trolley, 148 Ib., and when 
assembled is 5 metres by 90 
centimetres beam. She is yawl- 
rigged and beats well to wind- 
ward with lee boards, carrying 
plenty of weather helm. With 
her engine you can do five 
knots and, under engine, I have 
laboured across Lough Dergh 
into the teeth of ‘white 
horses.” 

Up to date these are the 
names of the waters we have 
known together—Tigris, Medi- 
terranean, Canal du Midi, Cere, 
Dordogne, Clein, Shannon, 
Lough Dergh, Lough Dann, 
Boyne, Bohernabreena, Liffey, 
Bann, Lough Beg, Dublin Bay, 
Welsh Harp, Thames. 
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FIGHTING THE CHOLERA DEVIL. 


BY T. 


Every year there is an 
epidemic of cholera in South 
Travancore. Usually only a 
few cases are recorded—it may 
be 100 or rather more—and 
after three or four weeks’ dura- 
tion the cholera settles down 
and disappears for another year. 
This occurs regularly in January 
and February; and generally 
by the month of March all 
the cholera has disappeared. 
But in 1928, though the initial 
epidemic in February was a 
mild one, it never stopped. 
Each week there would be a 
case here and there. In June 
the usual monsoon broke with 
a@ deluge of rain; instead of 
lasting two months or more, 
it was over in a week. In July 
and August the fertile fields 
were dry and cracking; the 
paddy, usually waving in the 
wind, was little higher than 
stubble ; the water-courses and, 
above all, the great reservoir 
at Pechiparai, which supplies 
all South Travancore with 
water, ran dry. The crops 
over a large area failed utterly, 
and over a larger one were 
much below the average. Many 
of the poorer people are abso- 
lutely dependent on the crop 
of rice for their livelihood ; its 
harvesting brings them their 
only regular wages in the year, 
and its price controls their 
nourishment. So last year 
thousands of these poor folk 
lacked the money to buy their 
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staple food. They got thinner 
and thinner, and the ravages 
of hookworm and answsmia made 
them unhealthy as well as thin. 
It was pathetic sometimes in 
the country districts to see the 
appalling malnutrition. But 
they survived—for the most 
part, at any rate. Not many 
died of famine, but thousands 
were rendered weak and emaci- 
ated, and just hung on. And 
all the time the cholera hung 
on too—the monsoon had failed 
to wash it away. In North 
Travancore, which had had a 
good monsoon, there was not 
@ single case; but it persisted 
in the south, waiting for the 
suitable soil on which to grow 
—the soil of starving and en- 
feebled humanity. - 

And then—in September and 
October, and still more in 
November—it get hold. At 
first scores, then hundreds of 
cases were reported each week. 
The Travancore Government 
deputed several medical men 
on special cholera duty, with 
cars and a stock of remedies. 
It was very soon evident that 
they could not cope with the 
progress of the disease. Each 
had a large area to work, and 
could not spare time to go far 
off the main roads. They 


usually stopped only at the 
houses by the roadside, giving 
a bottle of medicine and some 
disinfectant. In early Novem- 
ber the country folk were get- 
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ting frightened. At some of 
the more inaccessible villages, 
two or three miles from the 
road, men, women, andespecially 
children, were dying like flies. 
We, in a large Mission Hos- 
pital, on the border of the dis- 
trict where cholera was worst, 
were busy all day long dealing 
with hundreds of sufferers from 
all sorts of complaints, neglected 
or more often maltreated by 
the native ‘physicians’ or 
medicine-men. The suffering 
within our walls was insistent, 
and called as ever for all the 
time and skill and energy we 
could bestow. But here, with- 
in a few miles of our gates, 
was something frightful. For 
cholera is the most terrible of 
all diseases. A man may come 
in from the field for his mid-day 
meal fit and well, and be dead 
before nightfall. His family 
may bury him that night, and 
sicken of the dreaded cholera 
before the next day is out; if 
untreated, four out of every 
five cases die. And this was 
going on in hundreds of homes. 
How could we best reinforce 
the road-side work of the Gov- 
ernment doctors? On the first 
day a European with an Indian 
doctor and an orderly went out 
to the area with a motor-bike 
and sidecar. They returned 
that evening with the news 
that the epidemic was far worse 
in the isolated villages than 
we supposed. So our Mission 
car, with a doctor and an orderly 
and a large box of medicines, 
went next day. Sometimes we 
had two cars out. 

We used to go along the roads 
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calling out every half-mile or 
so, “‘ Is the cholera here ? ” 

“Yes, in the next house.” 

“Government doctor been 
round ? ” 

“Not to-day, but he came 
yesterday.” 

We dismount and look at 
the case. It is a new one, just 
begun an hour ago. We take 
his name and age and give 
him a bottle of medicine— 
“sixty drops in that much 
water every hour from now till 
evening.” They do not under- 
stand, so we give him his 
first dose, holding up his poor 
weak body with one hand and 
pouring the medicine down his 
throat with the other. The 
family have got to carry on. 
“Good-bye. Don’t be fright- 
ened. This is the best medicine 
in the world.” 

“There is some cholera in 
village over there, two miles off 
the road. Thirty cases died 
last week, and there are over 
twenty new ones to-day.” 

“ Right you are, we'll come; 
but one of you must show us 
where the cholera is.” 

Back to the car for some more 
medicine and a hat, and the 
two or three of us tramp across 
the scorching ground, some- 
times under the welcome shade 
of coconut palms, the orderly 
carrying on his head the box 
of medicines and disinfectants. 
At last we arrive at the village ; 
but where is our guide? Is this 
the right place? Not a soul 
about ; not adooropen. There 
at last we see the man who was 
showing us the way; he has 
stopped a hundred yards back. 
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“Heh, come on; is this the 
place ? 99 

“Yes, but I can’t come any 
nearer or the cholera devil will 
get me.” 

“Come on, man, don’t be a 
fool; were going into the 
houses, and all we want to 
know is which houses to go 
into.” 

After much persuasion he 
shows us the first house. It is 
all shut up, and there is no 
sound but a faint wailing within. 
They will not open the door—it 
might be the devil knocking, 
and waiting to claim another 
victim. So we have to force 
it open and go inside. It is a 
small house, consisting, as do 
most houses in South Travan- 
core, of a tiny courtyard sur- 
rounded by four small veran- 
dahs. Under one the rice is 
kept in a large box—but this 
year the box is empty. Under 
another is the entrance to two 
small rooms, six feet by eight ; 
on the other there sits, wailing 
and rocking to and fro, the 
old granny. That bundle by 
her side is her youngest grand- 
child. Her son stands by, a 
spade in his hand, with tears 
in his eyes and anguish on his 
face, ready to go out and dig 
the grave of his only boy, who 
six hours ago was a cheery 
little chap; but where is the 
patient? ‘‘In there,” he tells 
us, @ break in his voice, and a 
tear trickling down his cheek. 
We bend down and go in at 
the low door, and there is his 
poor wife, pinched and emaci- 
ated, terror and pain on her 
face. She is too dazed to 
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realise the loss of her little 
boy ; for she herself has got to 
fight for her own life, quickly 
ebbing out with the awful 
vomiting and diarrhea, which 
take every drop of moisture 
from the body and leave the 
flesh shrivelled and the blood 
so thick that it will hardly 
flow. We are just in time. 
She still has a pulse, and 
hastily scrubbing up, we are 
able to make a little fire of 
dead leaves and heat our kettle 
of saline. Soon we have fixed 
the tube in a vein and the 
thick blood is being diluted 
and made to flow; for she is 
to have four pints of salt 
solution. It takes rather long, 
but in ten minutes the pulse 
is stronger, and in ten more 
she is looking about, and when 
we are done she is sitting up, 
with a good pulse, the danger 
past for a time at any rate. 
A little bottle of medicine is 
then produced, and we give 
her a dose and tell the old 
granny how to carry on. 

No time can be wasted, and 
we must press on to the next 
case. So we quickly gather up 
our goods and go out. Over 
there is the poor chap digging 
away. On the ground beside 
him is the little bundle that 
only yesterday was his hope 
and his pride. We say a 
word to him, and it is a joy 
to see his face, half sceptical 
but half hoping, and trusting 
on the whole that we really 
have helped his wife back again 
over that thorny hedge that 
is the boundary between life 
and death. We will see him 
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again to-morrow, and his 
young wife may be over the 
danger then. There is no 
cholera next door, but across 
@ tapioca field a hundred yards 
away there are said to be five 
cases. Again the house is shut 
up, and our guide keeps a 
respectful distance. We knock 
at the door, which is fortu- 
nately so ramshackle that we 
can draw the bolt without 
waiting for an answer. Not a 
soul to be seen! But we 
think we hear some groans, 
and go into one of the little 
rooms. There is the father, 
vomiting on the floor where 
lies his little girl, half dead 
and shrivelled and cold. Her 
two little brothers are there, 
four and five years old. One 
of them is fairly warm and has 
a@ good pulse. We are told he 
was taken bad yesterday, and 
he has obviously got over the 
worst. The other will no more 
run after his father with the 
sickle in his hand, for the reaper 
has come and gathered him 
not many minutes ago into the 
terrible harvest. The poor wife 
is very bad, but she has a pulse 
of sorts; and the other little 
baby is lying across her chest 
crying and wondering what it 
all means. There is nobody to 
help them, for nobody will go 
near the place: the cholera 
devil is there. So the father, 
himself tortured with cramps 
and now and then vomiting 
the water which is his very 
life - blood, pulls himself to- 
gether, and watches as we 
give to each a suitable dose of 
medicine, and listens as we 
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tell him just how much medi- 
cine to give each case. We 
give him some -too, and say it 
all over again just to make 
sure he understands. If only 
one of us could stay in the house 
and help them ; but we cannot 
do that. There are scores of 
lives to be saved, and we must 
leave the poor fellow to carry 
on. (As a matter of fact, he 
did carry on, and saved the 
lives of every one of his family 
before he himself died and left 
them orphans. Now the mother 
is working a bit, and the chil- 
dren have a little—how little, 
but just enough—to live on. 
There is more real bravery in 
some of these families than 
ever won a Military Cross.) 
Next door a fine strapping 
youth is laid low by the 
disease, but hopeful; and a 
little persuasion will move his 
old mother to give him 
the medicines properly, and a 
rupee will enable her to get a 
bit of rice. She can eat the 
rice, and give him the water 
it was boiled in. But where 
are the rest of the family? 
They have fied, no one knows 
whither, to live perhaps in the 
open fields till the devil has 
left their home. And so we go 
from house to house, leaving 4 
bottle of medicine in each 
with brief instructions as t0 
its use, in case any member 
of the family should be at- 
tacked ; and always giving the 
first dose ourselves to any 
case that is not beyond hope 
of recovery. Thirty-seven cases 
in that village, three dead; 
fifteen died yesterday. But 
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we must go on, for we have 
just heard that there are a 
lot of cases in another place 
only half a mile across the 
fields. We are just leaving 
when our guide points to a 
little hut made of coconut 
leaves, not much bigger than 
@ kennel. 

* Any cases there ? ” 

“Yes, three or four.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us 
about them before ? ” 

“Qh, they’re only pariahs.” 

“Never mind; they’re 
human beings like ourselves.” 

We go in, while our guide 
stares open-eyed at such un- 
orthodox doctrine; and there 
on the mud floor are a man and 
his wife and two children, all 
stark naked, for they can’t 
afford clothes ; all half-starved, 
for the price of rice is high, 
and very little work comes their 
way. Three of them have 
cholera, the husband and the 
two children; so with great 
difficulty (for she is so jungly 
that she hardly understands 
Tamil, even as it is spoken by 
our orderly) we explain to the 
wife how to give the medicine, 
and ourselves give the first 
dose to eachh We wonder— 
will she carry on? Does she 
understand ? Or does she think 
the devils will take charge 
whether the medicine be given 
or not? We give her enough 
money to buy some rice, and 
leave them in hopes that she 
wil carry on. For we must 
be going, or some lives will be 
lost that only our treatment 
CaN save. 
The village half a mile away 
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turns out to be a mile and a 
half; but that is the way of 
the East. (Personally I always 
multiply the reputed distance 
by 34, and find the result 
fairly accurate.) Anyway, we 
eventually arrive there, and 
find, as before, all the houses 
shut up and not a soul out-of- 
doors. At length we invade 
a house, and by dint of promis- 
ing a good bottle of cholera 
medicine, get a man to come 
along and show us which houses 
have got the cholera. There 
is an old woman in the first, 
fairly bad—she will probably 
die, but in any case she is not 
long for this world. The next 
house has two patients, a little 
boy and his mother, neither 
of them very bad. They only 
began this morning, but the 
mother is in terror, for yester- 
day two of the family died, 
although they went to the 
local medicine-man and got a 
Kashayam (herb mixture) from 
him. We wonder whether 
‘although’ ought not to be 
‘because.’ Perhaps not; for 
these Kashayams have one 
virtue—though they never do 
good, they only sometimes do 
actual harm. We calm the 
mother, telling her that this 
stuff of ours is God’s medicine, 
a statement heartily echoed 
by the rest of the family, who 
persuade her to drink some. 
One of her brothers once had 
an operation at our hospital, 
and that is a recommendation 
for our mixture. After giving 
the medicine and the usual 
instructions, and leaving an 
extra bottle for the use of the 
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next case to start in that house- 
hold, we go on to the adjoining 
house —a tiny one - roomed 
affair, very dirty and obviously 
very poor. A thin woman is 
lying on the floor, her head 
resting on her little baby. I 
am on the point of protesting 
when I stoop to feel the little 
child, and find it is dead and 
cold. All the rest of the family 
are dead—two of them died 
yesterday, the others the day 
before,—and there is nobody 
left to bury the little baby, so 
why shouldn’t she use it as a 
pillow? It will not be long 
before she joins her little child, 
for she is very far gone: she 
has no pulse, and is gasping 
for breath. She is past any 
remedies. Over there in a field 


are two men digging a grave. 
We tell them to make it a bit 


bigger, for it will have three 


to hold instead of one. Here 
in the next house is an elderly 
woman—very weak pulse, but 
not frightfully cold yet, so we 
had better give her an intra- 
venous saline. A fire is soon 
made, our instruments are soon 
boiling, and in half an hour, 
when I return from seeing a 
few other cases and finishing 
off the village, all is ready. 
Within another half-hour she 
has had three pints of the 
best, and is really alive again. 
We were just in time; within 
an hour she would have been 
too bad to save. 

To the next group of houses 
is ‘a furlong.’ About ten 
minutes’ rapid walking gets 
us there, and we find a few 
more tragedies, a few more 
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whose lives we can reclaim, q 
few who are hopeful (to us, at 
any rate, but to themselves 
almost hopeless; and who can 
wonder, considering the appal- 
ling death-rate of untreated 
cholera ?), and everywhere we 
find the same shut-up houses; 
the people listless and awed, 
even in the homes where the 
disease has not yet begun; 
all struck dumb and _ hopeless 
and inactive by the fear of 
the cholera. A few more odd 
houses here and there are vis- 
ited, and we return to the car. 
It is now getting dark, so we 
cannot do much more to-day; 
but we have seen something 
of the extent of the epidemic 
in a small area, and have left 
in the houses enough medicine 
to deal with the next day's 
cases. We must go a bit 
farther in search of another 
stricken district to visit to- 
morrow. We have not far to 
go. Four miles farther along - 
the road we find a group of 
villages two miles from the 
beaten track, and pay a brief 
visit to them in the dusk, 
leaving medicine where we Cal, 
and the assurance that we will 
go there first thing in the 
morning. 

We dare not eat with om 
hands covered with cholera 
germs, but a good wash in 
permanganate drives away the 
danger, and the bread and 
plantains we have brought with 
us are soon washed down with 
eoconut-water or coffee. On 
the way back we distribute 
our medicine along the road- 
side, and see a few mor 
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cases in the gathering dark- 
ness, and in due course we 
arrive home in Neyyoor—to a 
well-earned rest? Not a bit 
of it; for there are the hos- 
pital patients to see, and the 
operations to arrange for to- 
morrow. The biggest medical 
mission in the world cannot 
be left entirely to itself, even 
for cholera; so to-morrow I 
am to do operations, and one 


- of our keen young Indian doc- 


tors will do the cholera, with 
two orderlies. He did it very 
well, and saw over seventy 
new cases in the district we 
had spotted on the previous 
day, and his one comment as 
he reported progress to me in 
the evening was, “Sir, it is 
pathetic.” 

Next day I am for the road 
with the two nursing orderlies 
and a larger stock of drugs 
than ever. The first thing to 
do is to visit the villages we 
went to see two days ago, and 
this we do straight away. But 
what a change! The houses 
are open; some of the men 
are working in the fields ; some 
are sad and bereaved, but that 
listless awed look has gone. 
We are greeted by the lads of 
the village running out to 
meet us, and offering to carry 
our things. We see people 
going from one house to an- 
other, and no longer shutting 
themselves in and their neigh- 
bours out. Why is all this? 
Simply because they now have 
hope. Before, they were left 
to themselves. They could 
hot fight the devils single- 
handed, so they just gave it 
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up as @ bad job and shut 
themselves up, resigned to fate. 
But now help has come. Many 
of the cases we had treated 
two days before have got 
better; several have died, it 
is true, but not many, far 
fewer than had died three or 
four days ago when they had 
no help and no interest. We 
find the woman to whom we 
had given saline is now up 
and about — weak beyond 
words, but alive and doing 
a little to prepare her hus- 
band’s food. There are a few 
new cases, but most of them 
have taken our medicine early, 
and many of them are doing 
pretty well. 

Soon we went on, at a run 
to save time, to the next vil- 
lage, and here was the same 
story: the aimless, helpless, 
hopeless, drivelling attitude 
was gone, and everyone was 
active, listening more intelli- 
gently to our instructions about 
the medicines, and helping the 
cases with greater zeal. This 
change in attitude of the whole 
village life is perhaps the most 
amazing thing I have ever 
seen. I never before appre- 
ciated what a great thing hope 
is. Faith and charity we are 
apt to take for granted as 
wonderful things; but here 
was the whole life of a com- 
munity completely changed from 
the listlessness of despair to 
activity and intelligence by 
hope. They were no longer 
lonely. The Sahib and his 
little band would see them 
from time to time and help 
them. The medicine—yes, it 
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was God’s medicine, for it 
was the only medicine they 
had yet seen that could do 
anything against cholera. (It 
should be mentioned that the 
medicine we used almost en- 
tirely in this epidemic was 
‘Tomb’s Mixture,’ the efficacy 
of which can best be judged 
from this fact: in one village 
in which we followed up all 
cases treated, out of seventy- 
eight cases personally visited 
and provided with Tomb’s 
Mixture within a few hours 
of the actual beginning of 
cholera, only five died. Of 
fifteen cases not personally 
visited but provided with the 
mixture by friends, six died. 
The death-rate of untreated 
cholera is 60 to 80 per cent, 
and of cholera treated with 
permanganate -+ intravenous 
saline is 20 per cent.) 

After visiting these old friends 
of ours, we rapidly went on to 
make new acquaintances. <A 
whole area was as yet un- 
visited, two miles from the 
nearest road, and in one village 
we knew the deaths had been 
frightful. We went along the 
road for ten miles or so, and 
stopped at the house of the 
local pastor (a real good sort, 
who was to spend all his time 
for several weeks to come fight- 
ing the cholera and cheering his 
jungly parishioners and their 
Hindu neighbours). He took 
us along an interminable path, 
hot, rough, and in every pos- 
sible way taking the longest 
possible route—to the first of 
these villages, some two and a 
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half miles from his honge, 
Here, as before, we saw the 
hopelessness of despair, the 
shut doors, the listless attitude, 
the empty fields. And here, ag 
before, we came across tragedy 
after tragedy. Many otherwise 
hopeless cases were brought 
back to a good prospect of 
recovery, 2nd many homes were 
saved from despair by a bottle 
of medicine. Some six or 
seven villages were visited that 
day, and a glorious bathe in 
the sea refreshed us before 
we went home in the gathering 
darkness. And so back we 
went over twenty miles or s0 
of road, our cheery orderlies 
singing lustily as the car 
brought ushome. Next day we 
revisited the same places, and 
once again saw the same change 
—despair changed to hope, 
fecklessness turned to energy, 


helplessness to comparative 
cheeriness, closed doors to 
open houses, and an eager 
welcome. 


So it went on day after day, 
week after week, until about 
two months later the cholera 
gradually died out, and instead 
of spending whole days at it 
we went, if called for, to one 
village or another where the 
cholera was still raging. In 
January the epidemic ceased; 
during February only desultory 
cases occurred ; and once more 
we were free to give full atten- 
tion to the crowded hospital 
which provides us with our 
normal occupation — twelve 
hours’ hard work every day 
in a sweltering climate. 
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A VERY LOCAL INDUSTRY. 


BY J. 0. P. BLAND. 


Att the black clouds of the 
world were driving up from the 
sea, as the hotel chauffeur 
observed, when he put us down 
with our kit at Ballysnare 
Junction to catch the train for 
Cork. You will not find Bally- 
snare on the map. Hoping to 
pass that way again some day, 
I refrain, for reasons which 
you will appreciate in due 
course, from giving its precise 
latitude and longitude. Suffice 
it to say that it is somewhere 
in the Irish Free State, and 
that James Bitten and I were 
there on our way back from 
a fortnight’s snipe-shooting on 
the west coast. It was, I may 
add, James’s first experience 
of Ireland. 

A bedraggled-looking porter, 
the only human being in sight, 
came slouching out from a tin 
tenement at the end of the 
platform and touched the rain- 
sodden remains of his cap. 

“Ye'll be having half an 
hour or more to wait,” he said. 
“She’s due at ten-thirty, but 
the way it is nowadays, ye 
niver know. Ye’d best be 
takin’ a seat in the waiting- 
Toom, where ‘tis nice and dry. 
od get ye a bit o’ peat for the 

The waiting-room was not 
the sort of place to induce any 
undue exuberance of high spirits 
in the wayfarer. Compared to 





the platform, it certainly was 
dry, but in the matter of un- 
speakable dreariness it seemed 
to have been expressly designed 
to mateh the landscape on a 
morning like this, a desolate 
expanse of bogland, stretching 
out under leaden skies to the 
bleak hills, with here and there 
a stunted tree, a few white- 
washed huts and black peat- 
stacks. Still, it was better in 
than out, and when the porter, 
after filling the place with acrid 
smoke, had succeeded in mak- 
ing something like a fire, James 
produced picquet cards and a 
flask, and we proceeded to 
make the best of it. The fur- 
niture of the room consisted 
of a battered table, a wooden 
bench along the wall, and two 
rickety chairs. On a remnant 
of coir matting in front of the 
fire, a forlorn-looking hound 
had sought refuge from a troub- 
lous world. The grey walls 
were hung with the usual dingy 
advertisements of whisky and 
stout; the one bright touch 
in the place was the coloured 
poster of a steamship company, 
which depicts Uncle Sam 
stretching out a hand to the 
Colleen Bawn across the At- 
lantic, and inviting her to come 
to God’s own country. No 
wonder she goes. 

Having piled our kit in the 
corner of the room, the porter 
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came and looked on at our 
game for a minute or two, then 
wishing us both the best of 
luck, made for the door. “ Ye 
can take yer time and be aisy,”’ 
he said. “I'll let ye know 
when she’s signalled.” Through 
the door, as he opened it, came 
@ roaring wind with a flurry 
of driven sleet. It was blowing 
half a gale, and the sound of it 
was as the sound of rushing 
wings and many waters. We 
drew the table as near to the 
fire as the dog’s comfort would 
permit, helped ourselves to a 
heart-warming tot, and got on 
with the game, 

We had played a couple of 
rubbers when James looked at 
his watch. ‘‘ No time for an- 
other,” he said; ‘she ought 
to be in by now.” We peered 
through the grimy window, 
darkly, but could see no signs 
of life; nothing but a dreary 
perspective of puddles, shiver- 
ing under the fierce gusts. ‘I 
suppose they'll let us know in 
good time when she’s signalled,” 
he said. The idea of a sortie 
in search of the latest informa- 
tion did not appeal to either 
of us; so we returned to our 
muttons. I was pleasantly 
engaged in the last hand of 
what promised to be a goodly 
rubicon, when, faintly above 
the tumult of the gale, came the 
whistle of an engine—one short 
shrill note,—followed immedi- 
ately by the snortings and puff- 
ings of a train getting under 
way. As if stung by hornets 
we leapt for the door, and, 
making record time, reached 
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the platform just as the lagt 
carriage of the train was pagg- 
ing us at a fair rate of speed, 
Loudly we shouted, in the hope 
of attracting the attention of 
engine-driver or guard, but 
there was none that made 
answer. We might perhaps 
have risked getting on to the 
footboard and climbing in some- 
how, but without our kit it 
would not have done us much 
good. Silent, as two upon 4 
peak in Darien, we watched 
that train winding its cold- 
blooded way round a bend 
of the line and disappear, 
The wind and the rain 
marked its passing with a 
crescendo movement, malig- 
nantly derisive. 

As we returned to the shelter 
of the waiting-room, there ap- 
peared through a wicket-gate 
beside the ticket office one 
whose headgear proclaimed him 
to be the station-master. On 
seeing us, he registered surprise 
and moved obsequiously in our 
direction. But for the official 
cap, his appearance would have 
suggested a horse-dealer or pub- 
lican of the rural wilds. Small 
beady eyes looked out warily 
from under his tufted tawny 
brows and over a predatory 
beak. He wore gaiters, a water- 
logged raincoat, and a smile 
which might have been il- 
gratiating but for the absence 
of two front teeth. 

“Ts you gintlemen for Cork?” 
he inquired, with his head 
cocked at us sideways, like & 
jackdaw. Then, without wait- 
ing for the answer which was 
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obviously superfluous, he added, 
“Well, she’s gone on ye.” 
There was in his attitude that 
subtle admixture of native cour- 
tesy and professional trucu- 
lence which distinguishes so 


many of Ireland’s new democ- 


racy. 

“What's become of that 
porter?” asked James, storm 
signals flying. “‘ Why the some- 
thing, something didn’t he come 
for our luggage and tell us that 
the train was signalled? I 
don’t know what you are going 
to do about it, but I know that 
if we don’t get to Cork in time 
to catch the boat to-night, I 
shall sue the Company for 
damages, and I should think 
you'd get the sack for gross 
negligence or damned incom- 
petence, or both.”” James, who 
earns something more than a 
living in the protected industry 
of the Stock Exchange, is 
naturally a firm believer in 
the law, the sanctity of con- 
tracts, and all that sort of 
thing. Coelum non animum 
mutant, these jobbers. But to 
me (knowing the country) it 
all sounded rather pathetic. 

The beady eyes gave James 
@ basilisk glance, eloquent of 
the scorn of the native-born 
for the Sassenach. ‘‘ Was it 
the porther ye were needin’ 
for to tell ye to get into the 
thrain ? ”’ he asked, with elabor- 
ate politeness. ‘‘He’s away 
home this half-hour. His ould 
Womman is taken bad, and 
they’ve sent for the priest.” 

James grunted. “Then all 
the more reason for you to be 
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here and attending to your. 
job,” he replied. ‘‘ Damn slack, 
I call it, letting a train go 
through like that. No wonder 
this country’s going to the 
devil.” 

Having no desire to spend 
the next twenty-four hours in 
Ballysnare, I judged it time to 
intervene. There was a nasty 
look in the station-master’s 
eye, suggestive of gathering 
wrath matter. Taking James 
gently aside, I led him to the 
waiting-room and begged him 
to do a job of work, tidying 
things up, whilst I talked to 
the native in his own language. 
Opening with the customary 
exchange of courtesies, I ascer- 
tained that the station-master’s 
name was O’Grady. He, on 
his side, was given discreetly 
to understand, by vaguely in- 
timate references to local dig- 
nitaries and powers in high 
places, that he was not dealing 
with flotsam tourists, but with 
the quality. Then, after man- 
cuvring for position, we got 
down to brass tacks. 

“No use in crying after 
spilt milk,’’ I conceded. “ The 
question is, how are we to 
get to Cork in time for the 
boat? Is there any way at 
all ? ? 

“There’s nothin ‘ll take ye 
beyant Killarney the day,” he 
replied. ‘‘ But there’s a fellah 
here that’s got a motor cyar. 
He could run ye that far, and 
git ye there before the thrain. 
She’s a slow ‘un; yed have 
time to go to mass, she stops 
that long at some places. Sure, 
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ye'll pass her before she’s got 
half-way.” 

It seemed the only thing to 
do. ‘ All right,” I said, “ run 
along now and fetch that car 
as quick as you can.” 

Mr O’Grady departed, with- 
out displaying any symptoms 
of haste, whilst I returned to 
report progress to the indignant 
James. It turned out to be 
anything but rapid. We had, 
in fact, spent nearly half an 
hour fussing and fidgeting in 
the waiting-room before we 
heard a murmur of human 
voices in the offing. Moving 
in their direction, we descried 
a dilapidated Ford being pro- 
pelled towards us down-hill by 
four equally dilapidated human 
beings. As it reached the 
bottom of the incline, the 
engine suddenly started, amidst 
a volley of detonations and 
the ghost of a cheer from 
its panting pursuivants. After 
bringing it to anchor with a 
fierce grinding of brakes, the 
driver crawled out and saluted 
us. 

“She was a bit slow at 
startin’,’”’ he explained, “ but 
ye’ve lashin’s of time annyway. 
Put the gintlemen’s things in, 
bhoys, and we'll be arf.” 

“Are you sure you can do 
it?” asked James. ‘‘ No use 
wasting time and money if you 
are going to break down half- 
way, or get us there after the 
train has left.” The appear- 
ance of the car was certainly 
not calculated to inspire exces- 
sive confidence. 

* Ach, that'll be all right, 
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your Honour, never ye fear, 
Ye'll be there before ye know 
it. She’s a grand little cyar for 
goin’ once she’s started, and 
we've got a great wind behind 
us.’’ 

It was Hobson’s choice; we 
had either got to entrust our 
lives and limbs to this semi- 
derelict machine or miss the 
boat. So, after suitable largesse 
to the assembled company, we 
got in. Lizzie grunted and 
groaned, but there was life in 
the old girl yet. After labori- 
ously negotiating the hill, she 
warmed to her work and eventu- 
ally settled down to a speed 
which, in the absence of a 
speedometer, we estimated at 
something like twenty-five miles, 
If she could keep that up we 
might do it yet, and even get 
to Killarney with a bit in hand. 
Mike, the driver, cheerfully 
garrulous, pushed her along 
for all she was worth, and took 
his corners as if there were not 
another vehicle in the county. 
We had got within ten miles of 
our destination when suddenly 
he emitted an ear-splitting view- 
halloo, the sort of war-cry you 
hear with the Kerry harriers, 
and pointing to a faint wisp of 
smoke in the distance, shouted, 
“What did I tell ye? There 
she is, glory be to God! We've 
got her beat.” 

But we hadn’t. Five minutes 
later something went wrong, 
and after a series of jerks, 
Lizzie stopped dead in her 
tracks. Mike, grunting to him- 
self, got out and proceeded to 
tinker with the carburetter. 
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The smoke in the distance 
faded slowly away, leaving us 
to the company of an aged 
donkey who gazed at us sadly 
over a stone wall, and to our 
thoughts, dismal as the rain- 
swept landscape around us. 
For ten wretched minutes we 
nursed those thoughts, while 
Mike did various things to the 
engine, exhorting us at intervals 
to be of good cheer. He as- 
sured us, with much detail, 
that there was nothing organic- 
ally wrong with Juizzie’s inside. 
When finally she yielded to 
treatment and we were off 
again, he drove as one who 
revels in a stern chase, re- 
peatedly proclaiming his belief 
that we'd beat her yet. We 
reached Killarney just in time 
to. see that wisp of smoke, and 
the train, softly fading into the 
distance; we had missed it 
by about two minutes. For 
the next five we listened to 
Mike calling the Deity and 
several holy apostles to witness 
that it was “just the divil’s 
own luck, and no fault of anny- 
wan at all.” 

_ As a spot in which to medi- 
tate at leisure, Killarney is 
greatly preferable to Bally- 
snare; if the worst came to 
the worst, there was bed and 
board to be had here, of a 
civilised kind. Personally, I 
was almost inclined to let 
things rip and spend the night 
here; but James would not 
hear of it. He was going to 
catch that boat, if it meant 
hiring the best car in the place 
and driving the whole way to 
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Cork. He displayed, in fact, 
the spirit which has made 
Throgmorton Street what it 
is. At this juncture, however, 
Mike, who had been listening to 
our animated discussion, inter- 
vened. Once more invoking a 
goodly company of saints, he 
implored us not to be throwing 
good money away like that. 
Give him five minutes to get a 
dhrop of petrol, and he would 
undertake to land us at Mallow 
in time to catch the mail train 
there. We could never get 
another car started under half 
an hour; and the bystanders, 
eloquently appealed to, bore 
witness to his truth. Finally, 
as we still hesitated, he spat 
upon his hand and offered to 
forgo all payment if he did 
not keep his word. ‘“ Leave it 
to Mike,” said a thirsty-looking 
individual in the front row of 
our rapidly growing audience ; 
“if he says he’ll get ye there, 
sure he will.” 

In the end we tossed for it, 
heads for Mike, tails for the 
unknown god of some other 
machine. Heads it was, so in 
we got and off once more, on 
the long trail to Mallow. Mike’s 
confidence in Lizzie was re- 
markably justified ; he and she 
were evidently on their mettle. 
Her internal organs continued 
to emit noises like a conflict of 
milk-cans, but she held gal- 
lantly on and eventually brought 
us to Mallow with twenty 
minutes to spare. We spent 
the first five, and several shil- 
lings, in ministering to Mike’s 
thirst, to the intensity of which 
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he had stoically testified at 
more than one point of the 
journey. These things having 
been accomplished, James asked 
what we owed him. Mike 
scratched his head. 

“By the time I get back,” 
he said, “it'll be the best of 
a hundhred and sixty miles. 
But seein’ all the throuble 
ye’ve had, I wouldn’t be charg- 
in’ ye for all that. Make it 
sevin pound, your Honour, 
and good luck to ye.” 

** Stuff and nonsense,” said 
James. “You've not done 
more than sixty miles. Twice 
sixty’s a hundred and twenty, 
at eightpence a mile, makes 
four pounds. And that’s far 
more than you deserve, con- 
sidering how you and your old 
rattletrap let us down at Kil- 
larney. I'll give you four 
pounds, and another ten bob 
Not another 


for your dinner. 
penny.” 

“Sevin pounds is me fare,” 
said Mike, the light of battle 


dawning in his eye. “If you 
don’t know how far it is to 
Ballysnare, ye can ask the clerk 
over yonder at the ticket office. 
But ye'll either pay me my 
sevin pound, or ye can settle 
it with the police. There’s 
Sergeant Murphy now; call 
him if ye like.” 
I didn’t like. Time being 
the essence of our problem, 
the fellow knew very well that 
we could not afford to refer the 
matter to the arbitrament of 
an authority which is nothing 
if not leisurely. But James was 
obdurate. He hates being done, 
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as much as he hates missing 
boat. 

‘Police yourself,” he said, 
** You can take your four pound 
ten or leave it ; we are going by 
this train. What's more, I 
shall report your Mr Station- 
master O’Grady to the Company 
for recommending a car that 
can’t go twenty miles without 
breaking down and a driver 
who thinks he can practice ex- 
tortion with impunity.” 

By this time most of the 
local inhabitants had become 
interested spectators and com- 
mentators of the dispute, and 
many of them seemed to be dis- 
posed to sympathise with Mike’s 
views in the matter. It looked 
as if we should either have to 
pay up or spend the night at 
Mallow. At this point a voice 
from the crowd casually an- 
nounced that the train was 
signalled. I was about to im- 
plore James to give in, when I 
felt some one poking me gently 
in the ribs from behind. Turn- 
ing round, I recognised the 
porter whom we had left in 
charge of our baggage. He 
beckoned me aside and spoke 
wingéd words. 

“Tt’s a shame and a scal- 
dal,” he said, “the way them 
O’Gradys be getting the coun- 
thry a bad name, plunderin’ the 
thravellin’ public. That Mike’s 
a bad ’un, but his brother's 
worse. He’s been at his ould 
thricks' agin, I’ll be bound, 
lettin’ the thrain git away 
wi’out ye at Ballysnare ?” 

I admitted that this was 80. 

“Ay, and I'll warrant be 
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got ye into Killarney just too 
late to catch it ? ” 

“Quite right.” Light was 
beginning to break on several 
dark places at the back of my 
mind. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” 
I asked, ‘that Mike and the 
station-master at Ballysnare are 
brothers ? ” 

“They are that; and the 
porter’s their brother-in-law. 
Many’s the time they’ve played 
the same dirty thrick on a 
windy day. But ye’ve no time 
to be arguin’ now, if ye want 
to take the thrain. Best settle 
and be done with him.” 
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“How do you mean, settle 
with him ? ” 

“Ach, just give him five 
pounds and tell¥him that’s for 
himself and his brother, and 
be damned to thim. If he says 
another worrd, just ask him if 
he minds what Inspector O’Con- 
nor said to him the last time.” 

I followed this advice. It 
proved to be founded on accu- 
rate knowledge and speedily 
effective. Mike accepted the 
fiver like a lamb, looking in- 
deed more than a little sheep- 
ish, and our friend in need, the 
porter, got ten bob. And so, 
somewhat chastened, to Cork. 








AUTRE TEMPS, AUTRES MOEURS. 


BY H. E. 


WHETHER Messrs Cox & Co. 
definitely suggested the advisa- 
bility of a tour with the West 
African Frontier Force, I cannot 
remember; probably not. But 
there is no doubt they took 
part in the very widespread 
conspiracy to despatch me tem- 
porarily to some sphere of 
military activity, where the 
emoluments were considerably 
greater than six shillings and 
Sixpence per diem, which was 
then the princely stipend of a 
Lieutenant of His Majesty’s 
Foot. Apart from the possi- 
bility of eventually satisfying 
the claims of rapacious credi- 
tors, a tour of duty in West 
Africa had other advantages. 
There was always the possi- 
bility of a ‘ show,’ as the minor 
expeditions were termed. The 
‘show’ might be of sufficient 
importance to justify the dis- 
tribution of a ‘ gong ’—in other 
words, the African General Ser- 
vice Medal. Above all, there 
was the novel and valuable 
experience of being ‘on one’s 
own.’ In a country where he 
may be hundreds of miles away 
from his commanding officer 
and adjutant, and even sepa- 
rated from his company com- 
mander by several days march- 
ing, a fledgling officer must 
either learn to look after him- 
self or else return home. Per- 
haps he found it easy, and 
even pleasant, to dispense with 
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the close supervision of a com- 
manding officer, adjutant, and 
company commander, but prob- 
ably, at first, he sorely missed 
the advice and help of that 
kindly guide, philosopher, and 
friend of the young officer, the 
company colour-sergeant. 

Alas, a political upheaval in 
England deprived me of my 
‘gong.’ With the advent of 
the Liberal Party to power in 
1906 ‘expeditions’ practically 
ceased, their place being taken 
by ‘ peaceful patrols’; the sole 
difference, of course, being that 
participation in the former 
might entitle one to the medal, 
whereas participation in the 
latter did not. 

One bleak March morning 
found me at Liverpool in the 
good ship Avo, bound for Oala- 
bar, then the capital of Southern 
Nigeria, and the Headquarters 
of the Southern Nigeria Regi- 
ment. Before leaving London 
I had acquired, partly for cash 
and partly on credit, a some 
what bulky outfit, about half 
of which I eventually found 
to be of some use. After 
voyage of three weeks, the 
monotony of which was brokel 
by calls at Las Palmas, Free 
town, Secondi, Lagos, and 
Bonny, we tied up one fine 
morning in the Cross River; 
opposite the marine wharf at 
Calabar. 1 was met by ‘By 
@ subaltern of the W.A.F.FS, 
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who introduced my servant 
and orderly, both excellent in- 
dividuals who remained with 


me throughout my tour. The 


authorities in Calabar took care 
to provide the newcomer with 
a good servant, and did not let 
him run the risk of picking up 
some silver-tongued rascal with 
stolen or borrowed chits, such 
as infest the seaports in India, 
and wax fat and rich by plun- 
dering civil and military Ver- 
dant Greens. Ojo, my servant, 
was dressed in the customary 
loin cloth and cotton vest. 
But the orderly was a truly 
resplendent fellow, in all the 
glory of his full dress uniform, 
donned for the occasion, which 
consisted of khaki shorts, khaki 
and red zouave jacket, and a 
red fez. With this magnificent 
personal attendant strutting be- 
hind me, I felt that I was going 
to be a person of some im- 
portance in West Africa, even 
if I had, up to date, been very 
small fry elsewhere. Having 
made arrangements for my kit 
to be landed, I took my newly- 
found friend to where the 
steward was dispensing large 
glasses of iced lager beer; I 
refer, of course, to ‘B.’ and 
not to the orderly. 


I have heard Calabar de- 
seribed as a ‘ top-hole place.’ I 
have likewise heard descrip- 
tions which, I fear, would never 
find their way into a respectable 
journal. The settlement was 
built on a series of small hills 
which overlooked the . river. 
Whilst the few trees always 
found in the bush had been 


left standing, and others 
planted, the dense bush itself 
had been cut down, and its 
place taken by grass. Thanks 
to an average rainfall of over 
120 inches a year and to a hot 
sticky climate, the grass grew 
at a pace which would delight 
the heart of an English farmer, 
but nearly broke the hearts of 
those whose duty it was to 
keep it cut to a reasonable 
length. As viewed from the 
steamer on @ sunny morning, 
under a cloudless sky, Calabar 
was certainly a beautiful place. 
But alas! how true it is that 
beauty is only skin deep. Be- 
fore I had been there a week 
I was suffering from prickly 
heat, and had been bitten by 
nearly every species of mos- 
quito, gnat, and fly known to 
entomologists. I do not think 
that during the fortnight I 
spent there I once felt really 
cool, and I am sure that I 
was never really dry. 

On reporting to the C.0O., I 
was informed that I was des- 
tined for one of the companies 
in the bush. Later, I learnt 
from the Adjutant that I was 
to go to Bende, the head- 
quarters of one of the districts, 
garrisoned by half a company. 
Later still, it was casually 
broken to me that I would 
have to take some 270 loads of 
stores, food, ammunition, and 
kits to Bende, from where 
they were to be forwarded to 
a new station which had re- 
cently been established. I 
accepted the news as light- 
heartedly as it was given; 
little did I think what a period 
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of trial and tribulation I was 
to have on account of those 
accursed loads. I was told 
that the first part of my 
journey would be by river, and 
that, at Ito, I would find the 
necessary carriers waiting for 
me. Accordingly, on the morn- 
ing of my departure, I pro- 
ceeded to the marine wharf to 
take over my charge. I found 
a launch and steel barge waiting 
to be loaded up. On the wharf 
was a mass of packages of every 
description, in charge of a 
British sergeant, who informed 
me that he was to accompany 
me to Bende, and would then 
take over charge of the con- 
signment until it reached its 
destination. I counted the 
packages and made the tally 
263. 1 counted them again 


and arrived at the figure 261. 
In desperation, I had them 


laid out in tens and found 
the total to be 262. The suave 
clerk from the Quartermaster 
establishment—a West Indian 
—assured me that I must be 
wrong, but I carefully wrote a 
receipt for ‘ 262 only.’ Having 
seen everything loaded in the 
barge, we boarded the launch, 
and started for Ito, some forty 
miles up the river. 

As the current was strong 
and the launch none too power- 
ful, our progress was slow. It 
was nearly 5 P.M. when we 
reached our destination. Here 
I was informed by a native 
official, whose duty it was to 
arrange such matters, that my 
carriers would report fur duty 
in the morning. I was now 
faced with conundrum No. 1. 
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With the exception of the 
sergeant, myself, and my 
orderly, there was no one who 
could be relied upon to keep 
guard over the stores during 
the night, the Adjutant having 
omitted to provide me with any 
escort whatever. Ito consisted 
of a corrugated iron rest-house 
for travelling Europeans, and a 
few native shops and huts, 
The population of the river port, 
with the exception of the native 
clerk and his assistant, was 
composed of what appeared to 
be sightseers from the native 
town—no doubt purloiners of 
unguarded trifles—and the local 
traders. I had no intention 
that the latter should trade in 
the stores for which I was 
responsible. Eventually I de- 
cided to leave the stores in the 
barge, and to mount a guard 
consisting of the orderly, and 
my own, and the sergeants serv- 
ants—an arrangement not wel- 
comed by the servants,‘ who, no 
doubt, had intended to don 
their newest and bestiand give 
the glad eye to the local 
ladies. The sergeant and I 
slept on the launch, which 
ensured the guard remaining 
at its post, and enabled us to 
keep an eye on the crew—who 
probably had somewhat elastic 
views on the sixth command- 
ment. 

After an early breakfast I 
was informed that the carriers— 
300 in number—were present, 
the extra thirty being for the 
personal baggage of the sergeant 
and myself. On stepping ashore 
I saw a mass of humanity, 
of whose raiment consisted of 4 
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of cloth certainly not 
larger than the average pocket 
handkerchief. With the assist- 
anee of the clerk, who acted as 
interpreter, I had the loads laid 
out in a long line in groups of 
ten. When counted they were 
all present and correct. So far, 
so good. When the check was 
finished the clerk blew his 
whistle, whereupon there fol- 
lowed an ugly rush and scrum- 
mage; hundreds of savages 
fighting for possession of the 
smallest, and therefore probably 
the lightest loads. When peace 
was restored, I observed that 
the biggest and _ strongest 
carriers were sitting upon the 
smallest loads. But appear- 
ances are sometimes deceptive. 
I had two packages which 
then, and upon many sub- 
sequent occasions, afforded me 
considerable amusement. One 
was a small wooden box con- 
taining a thousand cartridges 
in @ number of hermetically 
sealed tins. The other was an 
outsize tiffin basket which had 
space for a couple of days’ food, 
as well as two large thermos 
flasks. As the basket had an 
outer tin case, it looked a 
formidable load, but was, in 
fact, the lightest of all my 
loads, being about half the 
weight of the box of cartridges. 
I now encountered conun- 
drum No. 2. An inspection dis- 
closed that there were some 
fifty loads without carriers. 
The clerk assured me that he 
had arranged for 300, and with 
many words tried to convince 
me that, whoever might be to 
blame, it was not himself. But 





he had nothing useful to 
suggest. The sergeant, who 
was almost as inexperienced as 


Myself, suggested sending the 


fifty loads back to Calabar in 
the launch. This idea did not 
appeal to me at all. The 
Commanding Officer — whose 
name is now a household word 
—had a reputation and also a 
steely eye; somehow I had a 
feeling that to return to him 
fifty loads which I had been 
ordered to take up- country 
was not quite the right solution. 
I discovered that the local 
chief was the contractor for 
carriers. A message to him 
only produced the reply that 
there were no more carriers 
available. One hour had now 
been wasted, and I was becom- 
ing somewhat angry. I sent an 
ultimatum to the chief to the 
effect that if he did not supply 
the carriers, I would—in the 
words of Clive to Surajah Dow- 
lah—do myself the honour of 
waiting upon him for an ex- 
planation. This brought forth 
the chief himself, followed by 
two or three minor chiefs, and 
about a dozen sons. He be- 
came voluble, he waxed angry, 
he tried gentle persuasion, but 
I was obdurate. Through the 
unofficial interpreter, 1 repeated 
every few minutes that what I 
wanted was not a lot of talk, 
but fifty more carriers. 1 am 
afraid my determination to get 
those fifty loads to Aro Chuku 
became more a question of 
personal pride than of duty. IJ 
was bothered if I was going to 
be browbeaten by some dirty 
old chief. At last, my patience 
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exhausted, I told my orderly to 
fix his bayonet and to conduct 
His Majesty on board the 
launch at the point of that 
weapon. I then assured him 
that he would remain there 
until the carriers arrived. The 
old man capitulated. Within an 
hour, my complement of carriers 
being complete, we set out on the 
long, long trail for Aro Chuku, 
some fifteen miles distant. 
Aro Chuku had a very un- 
savoury reputation. Its in- 
habitants were cannibals. At 
certain of their festivals the 
principle rites had, until re- 
cently, consisted of human sac- 
rifices. The victims—usually 
girls captured from neighbour- 
ing tribes—having been sacri- 
ficed in an incredibly brutal and 
inhuman manner, were even- 
tually eaten. A very few years 
before my arrival in the country 


an expedition of unusual magni- 
tude had captured the town and 
brought the tribe under British 


control. When I arrived, late 
in the evening, I found a 
solitary Assistant District Com- 
missioner—supported by about 
@ dozen native police—in un- 
disputed control of the district. 
We really are rather a wonder- 
ful race. 

It was two days’ march from 
Aru Chuku to Bende. The 
following morning I set out 
with new carriers for the inter- 
mediate halting-place. Within 
three miles of my destination I 
discovered that we had to cross 
a large stream. The ferry 
consisted of two dug-out canoes, 
each of which would take about 
twenty loads at a time. It 
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being about noon, I decided to 
have an early lunch. My boy 
set up my camp table under the 
shade of a convenient tree, and 
I invited the sergeant to join 
me. We sat smoking an after. 
lunch cigarette, and were con- 
gratulating ourselves that our 
trials were nearly over, when 
my boy dashed up in a great 
state of excitement. 
“* Massa,” he shouted, “ dem 
carriers all gone for bush.” 
Not yet being proficient in 
pidgin English, I did not at first 
understand what he meant, 
but soon discovered that, hay- 
ing ferried the loads across the 
stream, the carriers had re- 
moved the canoes to the far side 
and bolted—every one of them. 
We held a council of war. The 
sergeant volunteered to go on 
to the next halting-place with 
the two servants—who could 
act as interpreters,—and there 
endeavour to collect some more 
carriers. As I could think of 
no better plan, I agreed. The 
orderly and I remained behind 
to guard our 300 loads. Asl 
had several hours to wait, I 
began to get the jumps, and. 
imagined all sorts of danger 
which may or may not have 
existed. I was certainly very 
thankful to see the sergeant 
returning about 5 o’clock, not 
only with carriers but also 
with an escort. The officer ab 
Bende, informed by letter 28 
to the date of my arrival, 
and being more thoughtful than 
the adjutant, had sent a native 
sergeant and a dozen men 
meet me at the rest-house. 
Henceforth my journey 
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Bende was an orderly and 
disciplined procession. 


Bende was the headquarters 
of a newly opened district. In 
addition to the Assistant Dis- 
trict Commissioner, there was a 
doctor, as well as the subaltern 
in command of the garrison of 
half a company. The setitile- 
ment was built on a small horse- 
shoe-shaped hill, about one 
mile from the native town. The 
civil lines were on one side of 
the small valley, and the mili- 
tary lines on the other. Noth- 
ing could have been more 
friendly and cordial than my 
reception by the small com- 
munity. I was given the guest- 
room in the very comfortable 
corrugated iron house which 
constituted the official residence 
of the civilian element, and was 
informed that there would be a 
banquet that night, at which I 
would be the principal and only 
guest. After tea a general 
assembly of the residents in- 
spected my edible and drink- 
able stores, which met with 
such hearty approval that they 
provided half the food and all 
the drink consumed that night. 

Next morning I assumed my 
duties as second-in-command to 
Jock M‘Neil. My commanding 
officer was truly a wonderful 
fellow. His father occupied an 
important post in some Govern- 
ment department at home, and 
wished his son to follow in his 
footsteps. But the prospect of 
& life spent in an office did not 
appeal to M‘Neil, who ended all 
family discussion on the sub- 
ject by enlisting at the age of 
VOL. COXXV.—NO. MOCOLXIV. 


nineteen. In the Tirah cam- 
paign he won a V.C., and in 
South Africa was given a com- 
mission for gallantry in the 
field. When I met him he 
was already an old hand at 
‘bush whacking,’ as fighting in 
West Africa was called. 

The garrison of half a com- 
pany was divided into two 
sections, or platoons as they 
would now be termed, one of 
Hausas from Northern Nigeria, 
and the other of Yorubas from 
the Lagos colony. In all there 
were about eighty N.C.O.’s and 
men, all married; the more 
opulent ones having two wives, 
but the majority being satisfied 
with one. The pay of a private 
was one shilling per diem, that 
of the N.C.O.’s considerably 
more. As they could live in 
comfort on threepence a day, 
and in luxury for sixpence, they 
were probably the most highly 
paid soldiers in the world. 
Except for the initial purchase 
price, a wife was not a source 
of expense, as every one of 
them indulged in private trad- 
ing with the local inhabitants, 
and consequently more than 
earned their keep. The men 
were strong, hardy, and brave, 
as well as loyal and cheerful. 
But their wives can only be 
described as perfect pests. 
When they were not involved 
in some strife with the local 
inhabitants over their trading 
transactions, they quarrelled 
amongst themselves. When 
native women quarrel the fact 
is proclaimed to every one 
within miles, even to those 
blessed with deafness. 
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From Jock M‘Neil I learnt 
much about soldiering in West 
Africa, and indeed in other 
parts of the world. When he 
went home on leave a month 
after my arrival and left me in 
sole charge of the garrison, I 
felt confident that I would be 
able to carry on. Not only 
did he instruct me in the 
rudiments of bush fighting, 
but also gave me valuable 
advice on the performance of 
my manifold peace duties. With 
the’ men, he assured me that I 
would have little trouble, but 
prophesied that I would have a 
rough passage unless I was 
stern in my dealings with the 
women. They adopted the 
attitude that they were part of 
an army of occupation, and, 
unless restrained, would cause 
endless trouble with the local 
inhabitants, which would prob- 


ably end in friction between 
the District Commissioner and 
myself. There was also the 
danger that repeated quarrels 
between the wives might lead 
to strife amongst the men. He 
had only two methods of deal- 


ing with them. As a last 
resort, a troublesome wife could 
be returned to Calabar. His 
other method was to punish the 
husband either by a fine, flog- 
ging, or both. The busband 
could be relied upon to pass on 
the punishment to his wife— 
with interest. 

There are, of course, many 
who strongly disapprove of 
corporal punishment. But a 
flogging, as administered in the 
W.A.F-.F.’s, was not the horrible 
affair it sounds. The native, 
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who had a hide like @ rhinoceros, 
thought little of it, and in most 
cases preferred a mild floggi 
to @ fine, in spite of his good 
pay. . 

No sooner had M‘Neil left the 
station than I was called upon 
to put his system to the test. 
Possibly, with his departure, a 
feeling of relaxation spread 
over the married quarters, pos- 
sibly there may have been a 
conscious or unconscious effort 
to see of what stuff the new 
garrison commander was made. 
My first night in command 
was made hideous by no less 
than three ‘mammy brawls.’ 
The noise made by native 
women quarrelling is indescrib- 
ably awful. In comparison, 
the midnight battle -cries of 
innumerable she-cats might be 
described as melodious. The 
following morning the delin- 
quents, or rather their hus- 
bands, were paraded at the 
orderly-room by the sergeant- 
major. Apparently I was ex- 
pected to listen to the minute 
details of three separate dis- 
putes, and to believe that all 
six mammies were sweet de- 
mure creatures who had been 
suddenly and violently attacked 
—of course without reason—by 
@ rapacious and disorderly 
neighbour. I thought it ex 
pedient to start my reign with 
clemency as well as imparti- 
ality, and so merely imposed & 
fine of one shilling each. | 
endeavoured, however, to make 
it clear that, in future, much 
more drastic measures would be 
taken. Of the six accused 
only one need be mentioned— 
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Lawani Ibaddan,—who alone 
did not profit by the warning. 
I had just retired to bed that 
night, when sounds of strife 
once more disturbed the peace 
of Bende. 

At orderly-room next morn- 
ing the sergeant-major made his 
report. 

* Please, sah, dem Lawani 
Ibaddan and dem Jeggedi Ijesha 
mammies lib for fightie.”’ 

The culprits were marched 
in. Jeggedi Ijesha—charged 
for the first time—got off with 
a fine of two shillings. But not 
so Lawani Ibaddan. I suspected 
that serious military crime, ‘ wil- 
ful defiance of authority,’ either 
on the part of himself, his wife, 
or both. He was fined two 
shillings and had an interview 
with the provost-sergeant, who 
gave him six of the best. I 
also explained to him that, if 
he appeared again on the same 
charge, his punishment would 
be doubled. Appear again he 
did—the very next morning. 

“Please, sah,”’ said the ser- 
geant-major, ‘dem Lawani 
Tbaddan mammy and dem Ogbo 
Ogbomisha mammy, lib for 
fightie.” 

Verdict and sentence had 
already been decided upon. 
My asking if he had anything 
to say was a mere formality. 
But Lawani Ibaddan thought 
otherwise. 

“Massa! Massa!” he cried, 
" Tlib for die. I catch dem one 
shilling fine, I tell my mammy 
to stop fightie, but she no agree. 
I catch dem two shilling fine 
and six for arse. Massa. say, 

Next time you catch dem four 
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shilling fine and twelve for 
arse.’ Again I tell my mammy 
to stop making dem palaver, 
but she no agree. What I go 
do, massa? I lib for die.” 

“Well, you silly fool,” 1 
replied, “if she won’t stop dem 
palaver, why don’t you flog 
her? ” 

“* Massa ! ” he cried, breaking 
into copious tears, “IE no fit 
for flog her—she fit for flog me.” 

London magistrates have, I 
am told, many knotty problems 
set them, but I doubt if they 
are ever faced with a more 
difficult one than mine that 
morning. But I held one great 
advantage: in the depth of the 
bush I was a law unto myself. 

“* Lawani Ibaddan,”’ I said, 
“this time you will not be 
punished. But mark my words, 
next time you will get it good 
and proper. You must stop 
your mammy fighting. If not, 
not only will you catch dem 
four shillings fine and twelve 
for arse, but your mammy will 
be sent to Calabar.” 

Promising to do his best, he 
left the orderly-room. 

My thatched mud house, 
which for reasons of safety was 
between the guard-room and 
the lines, consisted of three 
rooms and a verandah. At 
7 P.M., at peace with all the 
world, I stepped into my bath. 
Hardly had I done so than 
there broke forth from the 
direction of the lines the now 
well-known sounds of strife, but 
this time louder, deadlier than 
before. I felt angry, and even 
somewhat apprehensive ; was I 
utterly incapable of maintaining 
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discipline amongst a pack of 
half-savages and their wives ? 
My self-analysis was cut short 
by the consciousness that the 
din was getting louder and 
closer. Was this a mutiny? 
or was I going to be attacked 
by a party of infuriated 
mammies? I just had time to 
jump out of my bath and grab 
my dressing-gown, when, into 
my bathroom, burst Mrs Lawani 
Ibaddan—in her birthday gar- 
‘ments. She was closely fol- 
lowed by Lawani Ibaddan and 
the sergeant-major, the pro- 
vost - sergeant being a bad 
fourth. Mrs Lawani Ibaddan 
threw herself at my feet and 
broke into a torrent of unin- 
telligible words. I gathered, 
however, that she was seeking 
sanctuary. As I did not con- 
sider the time, place, or circum- 


stances suitable for a judicial 
inquiry, I postponed it until the 


following day. Mrs Lawani 
Ibaddan, who seemed reluctant 
to go, was led away. 

Lawani Ibaddan was the 
first witness at the subsequent 
investigation. He related all 
the pains and penalties he had 
suffered on account of his wife’s 
propensity for fighting. He 
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reminded me of his confessed 
inability to rule his household 
with a mailed fist. He had 
tried gentle persuasion—with 
entire lack of success. But 
Lawani Ibaddan, when in 4 
tight corner, was a man of 
resource. 

** Massa,” he said, “ what I 
go do? Massa say, ‘ Next 
time you catch dem four shilling 
fine and twelve for arse, and 
your mammy go for Calabar.’ 
Who cook my chop if my 
mammy go for Calabar? What 
I go do? So I catch my four 
friends. I say, ‘My friends! 
I give you one shilling if 
you help me flog my mammy,’ 
My friends agree. We flog her 
proper. She run for massa’s 
house. But now,” he con- 
cluded with a triumphant air, 
“* she agree for stop making dem 
palaver.” 

He seemed to expect 
approval. I regret to relate 
that he got it. Moreover, 
honesty compels me to admit 
that I paid his cut-of-pocket 
expenses. 

Thereafter, peace, in so far 
as Mrs Lawani Ibaddan was 
concerned, reigned supreme in 
Bende. 

















SOMEWHERE a clock was 
striking midnight, each note 
falling like a lead plummet 
through the still air, which 
shook and quivered at the 
impact of the heavy sound. 

Twelve of the clock—and a 
fine dry winter’s night of the 
year 1447, with all the good 
people of Bury safe abed and 
out of the cold. The snow, 
which had been falling steadily 
all day, now lay deep on the 
ground, washed with silver by 
the bright moonlight. The 
night was as clear as noon. At 
last the chiming ceased. The 
air grew still again, and silence 
fell once more upon the sleeping 
city. 

Alone, in @ room in his 
lodging that overlooked the 
frozen river and the white 
fields beyond, sat Duke Hum- 
phrey, staring at the embers 
on the hearth. For a long 
while he had sat there in his 
high carven chair, while the 
Wwax-tapers in their sconces 
dripped and guttered. His 
thoughts were very far away 
from the draughty, arras-hung 
upper chamber and the snowy 
world outside. The dim waver- 
ing light softened the lines 
of his face, which a life of 
excess had strongly marked. 
He was not old, but a restless 
craving for personal power had 
ridden him hard. All his life 
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he had been a prey to his own 
ambition. 

To-night a fiercer unrest pos- 
sessed him, something that was 
akin to fear. Everywhere he 
turned to look he seemed to 
see the sneering glances which 
had followed him out of the 
King’s Council Chamber that 
very day. What did they 
portend? The Duke stirred 
uneasily, remembering those 
bodeful looks, and kicked the 
embers into a blaze with the 
toe of his shoe. ... Beaufort 
had opposed him, and as a 
consequence Beaufort had fallen 
from power. But Beaufort was 
an old man.... That look 
of Suffolk’s had been like a 
dagger thrust into his vitals. 
It was Suffolk who had been 
at the bottom of that arrest 
on a charge of conspiracy— 
and with him the Queen, whose 
discreetly veiled lids showed 
gleaming slits of malice. 

The Duke’s fingers tapped 
nervously on the arm of his 
chair. Conspiracy? It was 
preposterous ; they could prove 
nothing, and his credit with 
the people still held. And 
yet ... Beaufort had been an 
old man, growing feeble, but 
not so Suffolk. Humphrey of 
Gloucester, the King’s own 
uncle, whom the common people 
still called the Good, found his 
heart turn to water within him 
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at the thought of his puissant 
enemy. 

The arras wavered to and 
fro in a draught, and the 
candles flickered wildly, so that 
the room was filled with leaping 
black shadows. 

This was no time to indulge 
in secret fears that threatened 
to unman him. With an effort 
the Duke dismissed the thought 
of Suffolk from his mind. The 
silence of the night wrought 
on his tired spirit like an opiate. 
He leaned back in his seat, 
and let his relaxed thoughts 
stray down the long decline of 
the years. 

How long was it now? A 
quarter of a century since 
Henry had died. Strange that 
to-night he should be thinking 
of Henry and the old days. 
For months, almost for years 
together, he had not given a 
thought to the past, but to- 
night it had become as real to 
him as if the lapse of time had 
never been. 

Alone at midnight, in his 
chair by the fire, Humphrey of 
Gloucester, last of the brood of 
Henry Bolingbroke, looked back 
on the long campaign of the 
years that followed Agincourt, 
and sighed for the free days 
that would not come again. 
What had it all been worth, 
that bitter struggle that had 
cost England so dear ? 

Faces came peering out of 
the shades, leering and grimac- 
ing, with sunk cheeks and 
crazy eyes, the faces of des- 
perate and starving men, re- 
calling the rigours of the black 
winter sieges. 
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“War has ever three hand- 
maidens in attendance on her 
—fFire, Blood, and Famine, | 
have chosen the meekest maiden 
of the three....” Henry's 
implacable dictum rang ip 
Humphrey’s ears. Henry could 
be cruel for all his piety—the 
savage strain of Gaunt showed 
there. Out of the darkness 
there came to Humphrey the 
well-remembered look of his 
other brother, John, the Regent 
Bedford, who had died not long 
since, broken in health and 
spirit. Faithful John, whose 
life had been devoted to main- 
taining the foothold that 
Henry’s genius had gained— 
and whose efforts had been 
overthrown by & witch-girl from 
Lorraine. . . . One by one 
Henry’s acquisitions had slipped 
away, like pearls off a string. 
The shout of “ Ville Gagnée!” 
that had rung out from the St 
Honoré Gate in that April 
dawning of 1436 had echoed 
across all France. 

Humphrey was well aware of 
the ignoble part he himself 
had played, of how he might 
have helped to knot the string, 
and of how he had failed. He 
stirred in his chair, and put 
up his hand to ward off 
the heat of the fire from his 
face. 

All at once the room was 
full of whispered sounds, the 
creak of old boards, the rustle 
of the arras, the scurrying of 
rats in the wainscot. For 
Humphrey it had suddenly 
become populous with ghosts, 
spectres of the past making 
wry mouths at him—old grief, 
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and hopes, and fears, and dead 
delights. 

He turned his head away, 
but they only thronged the 
closer, so that he could feel 
their clammy breathing on his 
forehead. It was inevitable— 
he found himself compelled to 
meet their eyes, to recall what, 
for so many years, he had 
striven to forget. 

“What do you want of me ? ” 
he cried in anguish to the empty 
air. ‘‘ It is too late, too late, I 
Mien wa 
The flickering candle-light, to- 
gether with the red glow of the 
leaping flames, lent to the 
tapestried figures on the walls 
@ spurious reality. The hunt- 
ing lords and dames and squires 
moved from their appointed 
places. The banner on the 
castle roof flung out on the 
breeze. The spring greenery 
quivered, and the sunlight fell 
slanting between the leaves. 
But with the movement there 
came no sound, no barking of 
dogs, no pleasant stir and clank 
of stirrups, no merry clatter of 
voices. Only a faint rustling 
filled the air, as the arras 
wavered to and fro in the 
strong draught. 

The Duke leaned forward 
in his chair and peered into 
the shadows. Thronging about 
him he saw the faces of dead 
men, pale in the gloom, whose 
lips moved to form his name. 
They had been his friends and 
enemies, brothers and com- 
rades-in-arms. Through a mist, 
through the smoke of battle, 
he saw the phantom army of 
Fear and Grief and Death. He 


saw the pale reproach of 
Henry’s face and Bedford’s 
steady gaze. He saw the dan- 
gerous smile of Burgundy, the 
cruel mask of Douglas, and 
Alengon with the blood trick- 
ling from his mouth. He saw 
the motley array of kings, 
courtiers, warriors, pressing 
round, upbraiding him with 
soundless tongues that he 
should sit there unheeding. 

‘* Begone!” he cried. ‘‘ Tor- 
ment me not. Ye come too 
late.” 

His words rang harshly on 
the empty air. Once more he 
was alone in his draughty 
arras-hung room, where the 
candles were burning low with 
@ bluish light. 

He sank back wearily in his 
chair. What did they want of 
him? It was as if the past 
had risen up to remind him of 
some debt, long owing, and 
still unpaid. A log fell out of 
the fire and broke the stillness. 
Duke Humphrey frowned. It 
irked him to remember how 
little worthy he had proved 
himself of the name that Henry 
had made famous. 

He felt a sudden sick desire 
to escape from the world of 
bloodshed and intrigue. He 
would at that moment have 
welcomed a cloister as a refuge 
from the difficulties that beset 
him. 

The tapestried figures on the 
walls were still again, their 
frozen immobility mocked him. 
The candle-light flickered on 
horse and rider, squire and 
dame, but no sunlight threaded 
between the young leaves to 
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pattern the greensward with 
shadows. ... Once, but that 
was long years ago, there had 
been gardens in France. There 
came to him, on a fleeting 
recollection of sunshine and 
warm airs, the sound of a 
girl’s voice singing a song of 
France—some tinkling triolet of 
Charles d’Orléans. 

Duke Humphrey smiled a 
little, spreading out his fingers 
to the blaze. He was recalling 
the days and nights of revelry 
in Paris over the nuptials of 
Henry and the French princess. 
Jaequeline was in his mind— 
the hoyden of Brabant, in her 
own right Countess of Hain- 
ault, to whose ripe charms he 
had fallen a willing victim 
against the sober judgment of 
his brothers. But she in her 


turn had become the tool of 
his ambition, to be flung away 


without a sigh, though he some- 
times paid to her memory the 
tribute of a smile. 

Then, like the prick of cold 
steel, came to him the thought 
of Eleanore, and with it a 
return of that pain that could 
never be completely drugged 
into quiescence. He covered 
his eyes with his hands, but 
could not shut out the vision 
of her bleeding feet on the cruel 
stones. They had found in 
her closet a little wax image 
of the king, stuck with sharp 
pins. ... No darkness could 
cover that shame; he would 
carry to his grave the memory 
of her staring eyes, with the 
hot candle-grease spilling down 
her white penitent’s robe. 

There came a knock on the 
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door, and a serving-man, heavy- 
eyed and struggling with 4 
yawn, reminded his master that 
the clock of St Olave’s had 
struck midnight some while 
ago. The Duke rose stiffly 
from his chair, and went across 
to the window to look out. 

“I have business on hand 
ere I sleep,” he said; “ but get 
you to bed, and tell Dickon to 
leave the outer door unlatched 
for me.” 

The man ventured a protest. 
“Your Highness will not walk 
abroad alone and unguarded ? 
It is not safe, sire—also the 
night is cold.” 

“TI have no fear,” returned 
the Duke, gazing out across the 
snowy fields that lay sleeping 
in the strong bright moonlight. 

The serving-man withdrew, 
leaving the door ajar, so that 
the sudden draught caught the 
hanging arras, and billowed it 
out into the room, its shadow 
warring with the leaping fire- 
light on the ceiling. 

“TI have no fear,” said the 
Duke; and with the words 
there came back to him that 
look of Suffolk’s in the Council 
Hall. As well face the truth: 
there were hostile influences at 
work all around him. He could 
not longer hope to sway with 
his fierce dominating spirit a 
court which was, for him, 
thronged with aliens. 

The insidious thought of 
escape worked on his tired 
brain. Would it not be wiser 
to retire now, with all his 


dignities upon him, to the life 


of study to which his inclina 
tion had always leaned ? 
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His position in the Council 
was only formal. His going 
now would be no more felt 
than a stone dropped into a 
pool, over which the waters 


‘have closed, obliterating in 


an instant all traces of the 
fall. 

% There came to him, with a 
new sweetness of savour, the 
thought of the grey University 
that housed his magnificent 
library —its dreaming quiet, 
with pigeons wheeling and flut- 
tering about its towers, its 
green spaces. He saw himself, 
the honoured patron and bene- 
factor, in the rich gloom among 
his books. Why should he not 
bring about a rebirth in litera- 
ture that would set the Univer- 
sities of England on a level 
with Paris and Padua and 
Bologna? ... To-morrow, no 
later, he would betake himself 
to Oxford. 

Meanwhile the night was 
calm and fair, and sleep far 
from his eyes. He wrapped a 
mantle of thick frieze cloth 
round him, pulling the hood 
well down over his brow, and 
descended the staircase to the 
hall. 

A brindled _boarhound, 
stretched on the cold hearth, 
whimpered as he passed. The 
porter in his chair was snoring 
soundly.. The Duke woke him. 
“Get you to bed, fellow,” he 
said kindly. “I shall be gone 
but a short while, and will 
bolt the door on my return. 
If any attempt is made to 
enter in my absence, Gelert 
will surely intercept it.” The 
man mumbled his thanks, and 





Duke Humphrey stepped out 
into the snow. 

Above his head the sky was 
patterned with bright gold, as 
if all the candles in heaven 
had been lit to celebrate a 
feast. Through the quiet streets 
he went, walking swiftly to out- 
distance his own thoughts. The 
business of which he had spoken 
was indeed urgent. Sleep, he 
knew too well, would bring 
bad dreams, horrid phantoms 
born of vaguely apprehended 
terrors. He welcomed the bitter 
chill of the night air to dispel 
these fogs of doubt and appre- 
hension. The night was very 
still. Now and again a mass 
of snow on a roof would detach 
itself from the rest, and fall 
with a soft thud to the earth, 
but inside the houses there 
was only sleep and darkness. 
Even the river was stilled, 
being frozen over. At the 
bridge the Duke stopped to 
look over the low stone parapet 
at the weeds transfixed in the 
ice. The cold and the quick 
movement had sent a tingling 
glow through his whole being— 
he was a boy again, setting 
out on a forbidden errand, as 
in the old days when he and 
Hal and Thomas had scared 
the citizens of Eastchepe with 
their nocturnal escapades. 

Humphrey heaved a great 
sigh. It was almost half a 
century since those days, and 
now Hal was dead, and Thomas 
too, and John. 

Strange how his mind was 
dwelling in the past this night. 
His thoughts were all of the 
dead King; his brother. Some 
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of his recollections were by now 
@ little vague and misty; but 
the memories he had of Harry 
were as clear as the colours in 
a church window. Harry, in 
cloth of silver, riding through 
the greenery of May to greet his 
lady ; Harry, on a long march, 
dismounting at a halt and 
taking from his pouch the book 
of Godfrey de Bouillon that 
was his constant companion ; 
Harry, whose avowed intent 
it was one day to ride victorious 
into Jerusalem, and whose fate 
it was to die, himself conquered, 
in the hour of victory.... 
This present weak young king 
was Harry’s son, the child 
who had been commended to 
Humphrey’s care.... Poor 
youth! heir to his father’s 


malady and his grandfather’s 
weakness, he was as one doomed 
from the first. Humphrey had 


a@ horrid memory of the fierce 
Queen Ysabeau, menacing with 
uplifted rod the cowed figure of 
the mad old king, crouching 
monkey-like at her heels. . . . 

Driven by the restless demon 
in his brain, the Duke resumed 
his walk, through narrow alleys 
where the snow had drifted 
high. As he hurried along 
he frowned, preoccupied with 
the urgency of his thoughts, 
while by his side walked the 
ghost of his dead brother, a 
mute reminder of his unfaithful 
stewardship. .. . 

At last he found that his 
aimless wanderings had led 
him out on to the highroad 
by which the market carts 
rumbled each morning into 
town with their merchandise. 
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All around him lay the ¢leg 
calm moonlight and the m. 
trodden snow. The sky 

held a premonition of the dawn, 
for the stars were paling, and 
the eastern edge showed faintly 
luminous. But the houses wer 
as dark and cold and still ag 
ever. There was no friendly 
human stir in all that silence, 
Later, when the sky grew rosy 
and the sun topped the hill 
that cradled the town, there 
would spring up a sudden 
hubbub, as though the world 
had waked in an instant from 
sleep, and started on the busi- 
ness of the day with no pre 
liminary yawnings and stretch: 
ings. The air would at once 
be filled with sound—the bark- 
ing of dogs, the shrill voices 
of housewives rallying their 
maids, the badinage of shop 
keepers setting out their wares. 
The snow would be shovelled 
aside, and a rabble of urchins 
would congregate to slide on 
the frozen puddles. The little 
tailor would unbar the shutters 
of his shop, and, warming his 
stiff fingers at a brazier, take 
up his needle. A _ pleasant 
sound of hammering would 
start from the forge near-by, 
where the red sparks flew up 
in showers from the anvil 
A warm and kindly smell of 
cooking meats would steal forth 
from the pastry-cook’s,, and 
round the vintner’s door 4 
little crowd would collect, for 
inside the low-roofed parlou, 
with the sanded floor and 
twinkling array of mugs, were 
to be found potent charms # 
dispel the winter chi 
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wines of Bordeaux, Malmsey 
and Rhenish, Gascony wine, 
that Spanish syrup of mul- 
berries called Alicant, sweet 
sack from the Canaries, and 
rich Muscadell. With jingling 
of stirrups, some young sprig 
of the court would clatter past, 
scattering the yelling urchins, 
his horse’s hoofs slipping dan- 
gerously on the glassy road ; 
while many a great lord, wearied 
with revelry overnight, would 
turn in his silken bed to snatch 
another hour’s sleep, cursing 
the intruding sun. 

Somewhere a cock crew, and 
Duke Humphrey turned to re- 
trace his steps. He had failed 
to shake off the depression 
that dogged him like an enemy. 
His newly formed decision 
brought him no relief, for he 
was too well aware that the 
shackles of old habit are not 
lightly discarded. The image 
of himself, living a life of 
study, lacked reality. Deep 
down in his heart Humphrey, 
who came of the quick clear- 
headed fighting stock of Lan- 
caster, knew that the restless 
devil in him would not let 
him be. 

Before his eyes rose the re- 
curring menace of Suffolk’s look 
and the sneering mouth of that 
detestable woman of Anjou. 
He found himself shivering 
violently. ‘‘ A murrain on this 
ague that stuffs a man’s brain 
with fancies ! ” 

Was it but another creature 
of his disordered imagination, 
or did he see a shadow move, not 
@ hundred yards away? Out 
of the night there came upon 
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him a heavy sense of his loneli- 
ness. He looked round at the 
empty snow and the dead town, 
and Fear gripped his throat 
with icy fingers. He began to 
run, stumbling over the skirts 
of his long cloak, his breath 
coming in short gasps. 

At last, after many tortuous 
windings, he came once more 
within sight of the river and 
the bridge. There before him 
rose the steep street where his 
lodging lay. He gathered cour- 
age to look back over his 
shoulder. Only his own black 
footmarks dinted the clean 
snow. There was no sign of 
life anywhere—not so much 
as @ cat stirred in the shade. 

The door of his lodging 
yielded to his hand and swung 
open. He stood on the threshold 
panting, with the relief of a 
child who comes into the light 
out of the dark. Then he 
turned and shut the door be- 
hind him, wrenching the key 
round in the lock, and dropping 
the great iron bar down into 
its socket. 

There was a glimmer of light 
from a brazier by the stair- 
foot. The Duke felt his way 
cautiously thither, reaching out 
his hand to touch the balus- 
trade, when his toe struck 
against some inert object. 
Bending down, by the red 
glimmer of the coals he was 
able to distinguish the outline 
of the hound, Gelert, lying with 
a knife in its throat. 

In that instant a hundred 
fugitive apprehensions merged 
into one concrete fear. The. 
Duke’s hand went to his sword. 
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Slowly, cautiously, he mounted 
the staircase, bracing himself 
as for a sudden shock. He 
was afraid, but with his fear 
was mingled a fearful joy. 
There was danger before him, 
pressing, imminent, and all his 
fighting spirit rose up to meet 
it. He did not pause to wonder 
and inquire ; instead he gripped 
his sword, and pressed forward 
to meet the lurking terror. 

A rush light lit, with its 
feeble glimmer, the gallery that 
ran round the upper storey. 
Thither the Duke made his 
way, the boards creaking trea- 
cherously under his feet. No 
other sound disturbed the thick, 
almost palpable, silence. At 
the far end of the passage he 
could see the red glow of the 
fire through the half-open door 
of his bed-chamber. Humphrey 
did not hesitate. Sword in 
hand, he entered the room. 

It looked much the same as 
usual, with the moonlight falling 
through the narrow lancet win- 
dow on to the bare floor, and 
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the open brazier on the hearth 
full of smouldering coals, send- 
ing drifts of blue smoke up the 
wide stone chimney. 

Then, from behind the hang- 
ings of the bed, stepped forth 
@ tall figure, and another, and 
another. ... Humphrey gaye 
a choking gasp, as, silently 
and inexorably, the three black 
shapes closed round him. He 
was helpless, blinded, deafened, 
pitting his strength against im- 
measurable odds. The blood 
sang in his ears, he struggled 
violently in a grip of steel, his 
eyes started from their sockets, 
his face suffused with purple. 
Something within him fought 
for utterance — “ Suffolk! ’— 
but. the word never reached 
his lips, for he found himself 
falling, falling, through a black 
and starless night. 


The hall door creaked a little 
as it swung back on its hinges, 
but the soft snow muffled all 
sounds of footsteps. Outside 
the dawn was breaking. 
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THE STORY OF MY YACHT. 


BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


The genius of Alexandre Dumas found recognition nearly ninety years ago 
in ‘Maga.’ To-day he is read and enjoyed the world over. I give some pages 
translated by me from a manuscript in which the author of ‘ Monte-Cristo’ 
relates adventures of his own—adventures of which his admirers know nothing. 
The entire manuscript is in Dumas’ handwriting, and the story of my acquisition 





of it is a romance in itself.--R. 8. Garnett. 


CHAPTER X.—ON THE WAY TO SARDINIA, 


Port p’AZANCOURT, SARDINIA, 
4 June, eleven P.M. 

GET out the map of the Medi- 
terranean, and, having found 
the strait of Bonifacio, follow 
what is called la petite passe 
with the eye; then direct it 
to the right, and the first little 
indentation represents the bay 
of Azancourt. 

It is there that our yacht 
lies at anchor, and that we are 
camped near a little nameless 
stream which loses itself in 
the sand ten paces short of 
the sea. 

We have taken four days, as 
you perceive, to get as far as 
this. The reason is that since 
leaving Genoa,! having con- 
tinual head winds, we let our- 
Selves be carried to the east, 
80 a8 not to get tired of tacking 
about. A little before yester- 
day morning the wind changed 
from south-east to south-west, 
80 that we had it behind us, 
but it was only a weak and 
fitful breeze. The sky also was 
overcast and sad; the baro- 
meter, moreover, changeable. 

Towards noon we began to 
see a big blot of mist, which 
was really Corsica; but much 
more distinct were the French 


mountains, which we had 
neared in our diagonal course 
induced by the wind. 

Little by little the French 
mountains began to disappear, 
and those of Corsica to stand 
out distinctly in the mist. 
Soon, through this dark veil, 
we saw white patches—they 
indicated the summit, streaked 
here and there with snow, of 
Mount Calvi. But it needed a 
sailor’s eye to make certain 
about the patches, which really 
looked more like bits of semi- 
transparent haze. 

An hour later there could be 
no doubt; then the lace-edged 
coast of Corsica distinctly ap- 
peared. 

My intention had been to 
stop at Ajaccio. I had wanted 
to see the few remains of the 
house in which Napoleon was 
born. Of the room in which 
he came into the world on the 
15th August 1769, nothing re- 
mains except the four walls, but 
these walls witnessed his birth. 

Whilst there, I should have 
liked to write a letter to the one 
member of the Bonaparte family 
with whom I am still friendly 
—Princesse Mathilde. I knew 
her when she was an exiled 


? Dumas stopped at Genoa, where he found letters from Garibaldi announcing 
that he had left for Sicily on the night of 5th-6th May.— T7ranslator’s Note. 
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child, and spent such happy 
days with her at the Villa 
Quarto; and living, as she 
now does, once more in France, 
wealthy, powerful, and happy, 
I hope she remembers those 
days also. 

Yes, I should have liked to 
anchor at Ajaccio, but so slow 
was our progress that it seemed 
probable we should not be 
there until the evening of the 
next day. On heaving the log, 
we found that in spite of our 
yacht’s finesse, in spite of her 
readiness to profit by a cat’s- 
paw of breeze, she was making 
only three knots an hour. By- 
and-by the little breeze that 
we had dropped. We got into 
a dead calm, and the yacht 
ceased to answer her helm. 

The motionless penaud failed 
to indicate any air current. 

What is a penaud? We had 
better explain. The day suc- 
ceeding that of our departure 
from Marseilles I noticed Bré- 
mont intent on carving a piece 
of wood. This carving repre- 
sented a fish about as big as a 
sardine. Having made it, Bré- 
mont cut a slit in the tail and 
inserted a little streamer. Then 
with a gimlet he bored a hole 
right through his fish, down 
from the back. He next drove 
@ headless nail into a broom- 
handle, and fitted the nail into 
the hole in such a way that the 
fish could turn like a weather- 
cock. Next he inserted the 
other end of the broom-stick 
into the rail of the yacht, so 
when there was a breeze the 
head of the fish turned towards 
it, and the yellow streamer 
fluttered out in the direction 
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towards which the wind wag 
blowing—westwards. 

What is the etymology of the 
word penaud? Perhaps it ig 
from pennon (flag) ; or perhaps 
it is really penaud (sheepish, 
abashed), because it looks fool- 
ish when the absence of wind 
makes the streamer hang list- 
lessly down the stick; or it 
may be from penna (feather), 
as my learned friend, Charles 
Nodier, was of opinion, I believe. 

A penaud is essential on 
board a sailing vessel. Placed, 
as it is, in the stern, the helms- 
man keeps his eye on it as 
much as on his compass. At 
the least change of the wind, 
which otherwise would not be 
ascertainable, he notifies the 
Captain. As soon, therefore, 
as a vessel leaves port, a penaud 
is made. But almost anything 
serves the desired purpose—a 
few feathers from the first 
fowl that is killed on board, or 
from the first gull that is shot, 
tied to the end of a string and 
looking like the tail of a kite, 
answer wellenough. But as our 
yacht is a yacht de luwe, Bré 
mont had made a penaud de lume. 

Having finished it, Brémont, 
who is mad about fishing, 
began to make something more, 
and I confess that I watched 
him at work with some 
curiosity. 

Round the shank of a hook, 
some twelve or fifteen centi- 
metres long, he wound, a8 
tightly as possible, a strip of 
linen of graduated width. In 
fifteen minutes he succeeded in 
making it look like a fish. 
Two white feathers attached to 
the end served for a tail, and 
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hid the hook. Then the whole 
was attached to the end of 
fifty fathoms length of line. 

Asked what was the object 
of this piece of work, he said it 
was to catch lots of dorados 
and bonitos. 

I do not, on all points, share 
the ideas of learned persons and 
sailors respecting the stupidity 
of fish. Without considering 
them to have as much instinct 
as the dog, or cunning as the 
fox, I still believe that they 
are much less deficient in sense 
than is usually considered to be 
the case. I have seen salmon, 
carp, and mullet manage to 
escape both from hooks and nets 
cleverly enough, although the 
brains behind the actions were 
those of fishes. 

Following my ideas respect- 
ing the inhabitants of the 
watery element, as M. Lebrun 
and M. Viennet term it, I 
maintained, when convefsing 
with Brémont, that he could 
easily have a fisherman at one 
end of his line, but he would 
seldom have a fish at the other. 

Brémont laughed at my in- 
credulity, and launched his 
handiwork into the sea. 

All this occurred on the 11th 
May. To-day is the 4th June, 
and during the twenty-four 
days of interval the result of 
the fishing has justified my 
opinion. 

Brémont has not even caught 
& rascasse.. It is true that he 
ig fertile in giving reasons for 
the want of success of his 
enterprise—sometimes there has 
been too much wind, at others 
too little,—but I am not de- 
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ceived, I am sure that, really, 
Brémont is furious. 

Whenever there has been a 
complete calm it has been the 
turn of Podimatas—as great 
a fisher of fish before God as 
was Nimrod a great hunter 
among men. Podimatas seats 
himself on the rail and fishes 
a la palangrotte—that is to say, 
he throws his line vertically 
over the water. Brémont’s 
plan has the advantage that 
the motion of the yacht does 
his fishing for him, while Podi- 
matas’ arm is at work all the 
time; this he finds fatiguing 
after an hour or two, especially 
when, at the end of that time, 
he has caught nothing. 

It is a competition between 
Brémont and Podimatas. In 


any event, their lines are alike 
guiltless of taking anything. 


Just now, as there is a calm, 
it is Podimatas who is the busy 
man. While he was thus inno- 
cently engaged, I noticed Louis 
Passeret in the rigging. I was 
curious to know what he was 
doing there, and I asked the 
question. 

‘** T am on the look-out,” he 
replied. 

“For what, Louis ? ” 

“* Turtle.” 

So each of them has his 
ambition. I can say that up 
to the present Passeret has 
not taken more turtle than 
Podimatas rascasses, or Bré- 
mont bonitos, but I will bet 
that it will be Louis who will 
be the first to succeed. 

Five or six hours passed, 
during which the yacht re- 
mained - perfectly still. To- 


? A fish of the sea-devil type.—Zranslator’s Note, 
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wards seven o'clock some 
breaths of wind reached us, 
and just moved our penaud. 

Suddenly we heard a deep 
noisily drawn breath at some 
fifty paces from the yacht. 
We all turned in the direction 
from which it came. It was 
neither a bonito, nor a dorado, 
nor a rascasse, nor a horned 
beast ; it was a whale. 

It came on majestically and 
noisily towards our stern, at 
thirty paces from which it 
seemed to be passing by, with- 
out appearing to mind us. 

“The big gun! _ the big 
gun!’ Paul and Edouard called 
out together, disappearing down 
the stern stairs. 

The ‘big gun’ is a sort of 
little double-barrelled cannon, 
which was made for me by 
Zaoué of Marseilles. Unfor- 
tunately I had no ball cartridge, 
but only buck-shot. These 
latter cartridges are charged 
with one hundred and eighty 
grains of powder and thirty- 
five or forty buck-shot. I had 
a carbine for explosive balls, 
but I had no cartridges ready. 

I had, therefore, to content 
myself with my Lefaucheux 
No. 4. 

It was handed to me already 
loaded, so I had only to put it 
to my shoulder and await the 
monster’s reappearance. 

The water opened at thirty 
paces from me, and the whale 
offered me its left side at full 
length. At the same moment 
I fired. The noise made by the 
buck-shot striking it was just 
as if they had struck a roof. 
For a moment the animal 
stayed motionless with aston- 
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ishment and pain, then it rolled 
over so as to show alll its belly, 
I thought that I had killed it, 

The Captain thought so too, 
and called out— 

** Lower a boat.” 

But, almost at once, the 
whale breathed noisily, and dis- 
appeared. The water, for a 
moment, remained disturbed at 
that place, but the disturbance 
quickly subsided, and the sur. 
face of the sea again became as 
calm and as brilliant as a mirror. 

Perhaps the whale was mor- 
tally wounded, but in this case 
it had gone to the bottom to die, 

I went down to my cabin 
with my gun, and had been 
for a few moments lying on 
the divan, when, all at once, 
I heard a great trampling 
overhead and. the noise of 
some mancuvres on the part 
of the sailors. 

I went up a few steps to see 
what was going on. Every 
one was bustling about. A 
strong breeze from the south- 
west had sprung up right m 
our course, just as if my gun 
shot had given the signal for it. 

The yacht flew along the 
water on which she had 80 
long remained becalmed. 

The Captain heaved the log. 
We were now making eight 
and a half knots an hour. 

He came to me, and 1 said— 

“If we get along like this, 
and you think that the wind 
will hold, let us steer straight 
ahead, for I want to reach 
Palermo with all speed; if, 
on the contrary, the wind drops, 
enter the roadstead and let go 
the anchor. We will thet 
reach Ajaccio to-morrow mori: 
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ing, and leave with the first 
favourable breeze.” 

“Now point s8.-8.-east,” said 
the Captain to the helmsman. 

Then, turning to Brémont: 
“Brémont,” said he, “ take 
the watch at eight bells. At 
midnight call me. I will take 
the watch from twelve to four.” 

And he went to his cabin. 
Certainly, since we left Mar- 
seilies, the Captain has not 
had four hours’ sleep out of 
twenty-four. 

At eleven o’clock I, in my 
turn, went down and threw 
myself on my divan. I did 
not wish, when the time came, 
to influence the Captain’s judg- 
ment, for I had just as much 
desire to stop at Ajaccio as to 
sailon for Palermo. I left the 
responsibility to the Captain. 

I awoke at half-past two. 
We were rolling badly, a thing 
which we never did except in 
acalm. I went on deck. The 
breeze had completely failed. 
At a distance of seven or eight 


‘miles in the rear I saw the 


light of the lighthouse at Ajaccio 
twinkling like a star. We had 
been making seven knots as we 
passed it, and the Captain had 
not thought fit to stop. After 
seven or eight miles, the yacht 
had stopped of her own accord. 

The aspect of the sky was 
now livid, a dirty yellow with 
black marblings like the belly of 
an enormous turtle. A great 
black cloud rose above the 
horizon, as if to ex- 
tinguish the little light shed by 
the moon. The atmosphere was 
warm and clammy. 
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I believed that we were in 
for a bad time. 

“Captain, I am _ thinking 
that at the first breath of wind, 
you will do well to get farther 
from land.” 

“ That is just my intention,” 
said he, “ but I do not think 
that we shall get any wind 
before to-morrow.” 

“Very well then, till to- 
morrow.” 

Like a waverer, I bring the 
play to an end with this tag: 
I should have done better if 
I had espoused Céliméne.* 

I returned to my cabin say- 
ing, “I think that we should 
have done better to stop at 
Ajaccio.” 

I awoke at seven o’clock, and 
at once went on deck. 

The weather looked just the 
same. The sun seemed to be 
struggling in masses of mist, 
which it tinged but failed to 
get through. The sea was the 
colour of ashes. Land was 
hardly visible. We had got 
farther, without losing sight of 
it, but it was so hidden in 
mist that we guessed at rather 
than saw it. 

At last the sun, after a two 
hours’ struggle, managed to 
pierce its surrounding veil, but 
could not dissipate it. Its 
rays, as it were, slipped through 
openings, but, in between, the 
mist still held dominion. 

“Good,” said the Captain, 
“we shall have some wind 
before evening. Here is the sun 
qui s’affourche.” 

As a sailor, he meant to say : 
“the sun is anchored fore and 


' The Célimene of Molitre’s Misanthrope, to whom Dumas likens the fickle 


winds.— 7'ranslator’s Note. 
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aft.’’ A craft which s’affourche 
is taking its precaution against 
the wind. 

And, in fact, towards noon 
the clouds were rent into great 
pieces, and went rolling, like 
@ sea above a sea, towards the 
8.-8.-east. 

At that moment the penaud 
gave signs of life, and almost 
as soon as the penaud the 
Emma shivered, her sails filled, 
she inclined to her right side, 
bent to the waves, and seemed 
to be telling us that she wanted 
nothing better than to pursue 
her course. 

Our drinking water was not 
very good, and we were without 
fresh meat. 

“Where shall we stop?” 
asked the Captain. 

“I can choose ? ” 

“* Certainly, you can go where 
you wish; provided that it is 
only thirty or forty miles off, and 
we do not try to baffle the wind, 
I will get you there to-day.” 

“Very well, then, to Mada- 
lena.” 

Madalena is a little island 
which you will find on the map 
immediately infront of the Gulfof 
Azancourt, the position of which 
I have indicated to you already. 

The words “to Madalena ”’ 
were hardly out of my mouth 
when, as if she had heard and 
understood them, the Emma 
leapt forward. 

“How far is Madalena? ” I 
asked the Captain. 

“ Thirty-five miles; in five 
hours, if this breeze holds, we 
shall be there.” 

The breeze promised well. 

We were just at the entrance 
to the strait, towards which 
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two steam-boats were directi 

their course; to our left wag 
Bonifacio perched on a height; 
to our right the arid coast of 
Sardinia, fantastically fretted, 
with some grey houses hardly 
visible against the rock, with 
its lighthouse like a little clock. 
tower, and its Genoese or Sara- 
cen tower which had been 
recently restored; and right 
in front of us the two channels 
bristling with reefs, upon one of 
which the Sémillante was lost. 

We flew along at a speed of 
nine knots an hour, skimming 
the surface of the water, lean- 
ing to larboard without ow 
feeling any rolling or pitching. 

In less than an hour we 
were in the narrower of the 
two channels. 

The Captain came to me 
‘“‘ Have you a special liking,” 
he asked, ‘‘ for Madalena rather 
than for any other spot in the 
isle of Sardinia ? ”’ 

‘‘T have no preference except 
for a good anchorage, fresh 
water, fowls, and eggs.” 

“Then I would offer you 
the bay of Azancourt, where 
we can hunt and fish, while! 
send the boat to Madalena for 
provisions.” 

I saw Brémont’s eyes glisten 
with pleasure at the idea of 
fishing. Let me tell you that 
I had bought at Genoa a seine 
net, which, like Brémont’s drag 
and Podimatas’ palangrotie, was 
guiltless of the death of @ 
single fish, so far. Brémont had 
suggested this purchase, 02 the 
plea that he could do nothing 
either with Vasili’s ¢pervier ot 
with an English net which 
we had on board. With the 
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geine-net he promised to do 
wonders. 

“Forward for the bay of 
Azancourt,” I replied to the 
Captain, and, above all, to 
Brémont. 

In the meanwhile, as rapid 
as an arrow, we had shot 
through the strait. The Cap- 
tain’s order was to let her go, 
until we had the wind behind 
us. We rounded the Cape. 
We closely hugged the eastern 
side of Sardinia, and in half an 
hour we saw the bay of Azan- 
court open on our right, while 
on our left the village of Mada- 
lena became visible. 

The Captain had been cor- 
rect. There was no compari- 
son between the two anchor- 
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ages. The isle of Madalena 
was but a bare and arid rock. 
The Sardinian coast, on the 
contrary, was green, covered 
with mastics, arbutuses, and 
tamarisks. One could discern, 
by reason of a more vigorous 
growth of vegetation, the wind- 
ings of a small river. More- 
over, there were two beaches 
which seemed as if expressly 
made for our fishing operations, 
one facing the east, the other 
the north. 

An hour later we were 
anchored two hundred fathoms 
from the land. Both the Cap- 
tain and the wind had kept 
faith with us; in four hours 
and a quarter we had done our 
thirty-five miles. 


CHAPTER XI.—HUNTING AND FISHING. 


We had two hours left of day- 
light. 

The idea of hunting * and 
fishing had turned every’ one’s 
head. Podimatas and his two 
fellow-countrymen tucked up 
their trousers to the knees 
and began to explore the rocks, 
which were covered with a 
kind of barnacle. Brémont, 
Louis, Calvi, and the cook laid 
hold of a boat, and threw the 
seine-net into it. The Captain, 
the doctor, Legray, Paul, Ed- 
ouard, and Théodore each took 
@ gun, and getting into the 
yawl, took the shortest way to 
the shore. 

I stayed behind to take care 
of the yacht. I am beginning 
to be of an age in which my 


greatest pleasure is to see 
others enjoying themselves. 

Scarcely had the sportsmen 
landed when the sound of gun- 
shots resounded from all sides, 
the while Brémont, without 
losing any time, had thrown 
out his seine-net. 

I felt entirely easy as re- 
gards Brémont, but not at all 
so about the sportsmen, three 
of whom—Edouard, Paul, and 
Théodore—did not know what 
a gun was. Happily, I saw 
them disperse themselves on 
the hill at a great enough dis- 
tance between them to enable 
me to be at least sure of this— 
that they would not shoot each 
other.* 

Podimatas was the first to 


" Dumas, himself, was an excellent shot and a good all-round sportsman. 
Bred up at the edge of the large forests then surrounding Villers-Cotteréts, he 
had been in at the death of many a wild boar.—Translator’s Note. 
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return, leaving the two friends 
to continue their fishing; the 
sound of the gunshots had made 
his mouth water ; he wanted to 
take @ gun. 

I handed him one of my 
Lefaucheux and cartridges No. 
6, and he left to find the 
quarry. 

Meanwhile, from where I 
was, I saw Brémont fishing like 
St Peter; the fish drawn to 
land glittered like pieces of 
silver. With my pair of glasses 
I could almost see what kind 
they were. 

‘Suddenly, in the most thickiy 
wooded part of the coast, on 
the green banks of the little 
river just by a grove of ever- 
green oaks, I saw smoke mount- 
ing and heard burst out five 
or six gunshots. 

Then the smoke and the 
shots were succeeded by loud 
halloos and shouts of encour- 
agement. 

It was clear that our sports- 
men had raised game of some 
kind, but the place was too 
thickly wooded to enable me 
to make out either the hunted 
or the huntsmen. 

I stayed, therefore, in a state 
of uncertainty; only I saw 
those who were on the heights 
dashing down to the valley 
and directing themselves to- 
wards the point where the 
gunshots had been fired and 
the shouts raised. 

They were guided by the 
smoke which, sheltered from the 
wind by the semicircle of hills, 
dispersed slowly. 

Night fell. The Greeks re- 
turned to the yacht with a fine 
lot of shell-fish. 
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Brémont, Calvi, and Jean 
then rejoined us, in their turn, 
with a basketful of fish. 

It was only the huntgmen 
who were absent. I could not 
understand the reason. For 
quite half an hour the begt- 
sighted of them could not have 
seen the end of his gun-barrel, 

Then, in a flash, I under 
stood the cause of their delay, 
Edouard’s halloos sounded from 
different places. In all pro- 
bability he had lost himself, 
and the others did not want to 
return without him. 

The halloos were followed by 
gunshots. It was a sight worth 
seeing — those lightning - like 
flashes of gunfire in the dark 
ness, each followed by the noise 
of the explosions. It was as if 
the whole hill was the abode 
of huge glow-worms. 

All this continued for more 
than an hour. I began to be 
seriously uneasy, and was pre- 
paring to go in search of the 
lost man, when a gunshot, fired 
from the top of the highest 
hill, replied to the musket 
shots that had blazed for a 
period which perhaps had 
seemed to me to be longer than 
it actually was. 

Presently, in the midst of 
the darkness, I heard two 
boats full of confused voices 
approaching. Such a retum 
from the chase, when each 
relates all he has done, all he 
has seen, when all speak a 
once, and no one listens #0 
anybody—such a return, I say; 
is always delightful. 

I first inquired as to what 
had happened to Edouard Lock 
roy. He had found the scenery 
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so much to his liking that he 
had walked on and on, as long 
as the light lasted, so that, 
when night had fallen, he had 
found himself, if not lost, at 
all events at a great distance 
from the others. 

As to them, this is what had 
happened: in getting through 
a thicket, the doctor, Legray, 
and Podimatas had stumbled 
on @ band of wild boars, con- 
sisting of some thirteen or 
fourteen red ones, with a father 
and mother. Not being used 
to being disturbed, as this 
side of Sardinia is but little 
visited, the boars did not budge 
mitil my friends were actually 
stepping on their bodies. On 
sighting the grunting band, 
the doctor and Legray had 
fired into the middle of it 
four times, the charge being 
rabbit shot. As to Podimatas, 
instead of firing he had thrown 
his gun down and fallen bodily 
on the animal nearest to him, 
seizing on the tail with one 
hand and on a foot with the 
other, calling out— 

“T’ve got one—help! help!” 

The animal, frightened out 
of its senses by this rude treat- 
ment, which boded so ill to 
the posterior portion of its 
anatomy, fled with terrific 
grunts. Podimatas held on, 
letting himself be dragged along, 
and repeating his cry of “ I’ve 
got one, help!’ But his fellow- 
huntsmen, instead of going to 
his assistance, were bent on 
following the rest of the band. 
Podimatas found it difficult to 
Telate what next occurred to 
him. He felt himself being 

during a minute or 
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more through a thicket which 
tore his hands and face; then 
it seemed to him that he had 
passed through reeds, and next 
he had suddenly felt water 
over his head. It was only 
then that he let go of the beast. 

He was in the stream when 
the doctor and Legray, in hot 
pursuit, rushed past him, calling 
for his help in their attack on 
the enemies’ stronghold. 

Podimatas let them go on, 
and went to find his gun. 

This twofold adventure was 
rewarded with different results. 
Podimatas retrieved his gun, 
but the doctor and Legray did 
not retrieve their boars. 

To the assistance of the three 
men who were calling for help 
came Paul Parfait and the Cap- 
tain. But, in spite of this 
reinforcement, the boars were 
not to be found anywhere. 

Meanwhile, Théodore, who 
had been pursuing blackbirds 
which he had taken for par- 
tridges of an unknown kind, 
came up. 

As to the Captain, he had 
explored the banks of the little 
river, which he had found very 
fishable, and made up his mind 
that, while shooting on the 
bank next morning, he would 
get Brémont to throw the net. 

Night had already fallen, and 
it was only then that they 
found Edouard missing. 

Thus had begun the hallooing 
and the gunshots as signals. . 

In the middle of all these 
different recitals, or rather when 
they had ended, I asked per- 
mission to speak. It was given 
to me. 

‘“ What most strikes me in 
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all this,” said I to the sports- 
men (who as the result of their 
prowess had brought in five or 
six larks, two or three speckled 
magpies, and as many finches), 
‘is that the band of wild boars 
excites general enthusiasm.” 

“*T shall be there to-morrow 
morning at daybreak.” 

“I, before break of day.” 

“I, at three o’clock.” 

“ What a misfortune to have 
no bullets!” 

“TI shall fix my hunting- 
knife at the end of my gun.” 

Such were some of the an- 
swers I received. Then I again 
asked permission to speak. 

“Is the general opinion,” I 
inquired, “that the boars 


should be attacked to-morrow 
at daybreak ? ” 
“Yes, yes, yes,” 
from all sides. 
“ Well, then, this is what I 


resounded 


propose. Take six carbines 
with their bayonets, two or 
three tents, iron bedsteads, and 
mattresses. Place your tents 
on the bank nearest to the lair 
of the boars, and sleep ashore ; 
then, to-morrow, at break of 
day, with bayonets fixed at the 
end of the guns loaded with 
bullets No. 3, attack your boars.” 

Never had an orator such a 
success, never was there a 
proposition received with like 
enthusiasm. 

The bedsteads and the mat- 
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tresses were declined as super. 
fluities, for the banks of the 
stream were covered with beauti- 
ful sand; but the tents wer 
unpacked, shouldered, and laid 
in the canoe. All bade me good 
night, assuring me that they 
would spend a better one, and 
each then dropped into the 
canoe. The moon had risen; I] 
followed with my eyes the 
silver streak left by the canoe 
on the sea; I saw the landing 
on the beach. 

A little later a big fire, 
kindled at the margin of the 
sea, lit up with its reflection 
the two white tents, before 
which I saw shadows passing 
and repassing. 

Tranquillised about my com- 
panions, sure of their pleasures 
on the morrow, confident in God 
as regards accidents, I went down 
to my cabin to write all this. 

The wind is just what I 
needed, and I rather regret 
not having gone on my way 
to Palermo; but my poo 
children are’going to have such 
@ good time. 

Moreover, the Captain, who, 
for his part, has enjoyed him- 
self like a child, has not yeb 
obtained his provisions, and 
to-morrow, while these gentle 
men halloo in pursuit of wild 
boars, he will himself go # 
Madaliena. He will bring ™ 
fowls, eggs, salad, and news. 


CHAPTER XII.—ON LAND; ON SEA; IN HARBOUR. 


5 June, 7 A.M. 


The Captain, who has re- 
turned with the provisions, saw 
the French Consul, who told 


him that the news of the taking 
of Palermo, as announced by 
the last telegram,! is denied 
According to the Consul, Gatr 


1 Of which Dumas heard when at Genoa.—Translator’s Note. 
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paldi, although at the gates of 
the city, had not, as yet, 
entered it. 

However this may be, 
whether Palermo has been taken 
or has not been taken, I will 
gail to-day ; I will land either 
at Trapani, Alcamo, or any- 
where else that is in the hands 
of the insurgents. 

I shall therefore write in 
bits and scraps from day to 
day, and even from hour to 
hour. I will begin on land, I 
will continue on sea, and, in 
all probability, I will finish 
this chapter in harbour. 

At the present moment this 
is what is happening on the 
northern side of Sardinia. 

Since four o’clock this morn- 
ing I have heard a certain 
number of gunshots, but at 
such distances from each other 
that it seems more than prob- 
able that the boars have not 
been found again. 

These shots were fired by a 
number of red spots, which 
looked exceedingly effective 
against the iron-grey of the 
tocks and the sombre green of 
the myrtles and lentisks. 

Of course, the red spots 
Tepresented our sportsmen’s 
blouses. 

Seeing that the fusilade has 
lasted for three hours, I think 
that I may fairly recall two or 
three sportsmen; so I send 
the yawl to the shore for 
Legray or the doctor—that is 
to say, the pick of the bunch,— 
hoping that one or the other 
Will tell me exactly how things 
have gone. 

With my pair of glasses I 
follow the course of the yawl, 
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and presently I see Legray get 
into it. I look carefully, but 
I fail to see the body of any 
animal beside him. 

Yes, I was right. The wild 
boars decamped in the night, 
not, I am sure, because of the 
marksmanship of Legray and 
the doctor, but because of the 
unbecoming behaviour of Podi- 
matas with regard to one of 
them. 

On the other hand, as, to be 
on the safe side, the sportsmen 
had taken not only carbines 
but fowling-pieces, the bag con- 
tains a good many little birds, 
including one fellow with splen- 
did blue-green and orange 
plumage, which I fancy is of the 
shrike tribe. 

This is the decision I have 
come to: 

Some of our provisions and 
a part of the result of Bré- 
mont’s fishing expedition will 
be taken on shore. Jean will 
row over with his cooking 
utensils, and déjewner will be 
enjoyed under the lentisks and 
myrtles. After déjeuner, there 
will be fishing in the river 
and hunting in the valk y, and 
at 3 o’clock all will meet on the 
Emma, to sail at four. And, 
having started, we will stop 
nowheresoever except at Pal- 
ermo, or, at all events, in 
Sicily somewhere. 

Well, these gentlemen (Lock- 
roy, the enthusiast among them, 
not excepted) have not ex- 
aggerated anything. I find the 
scenery enchanting. It com- 
prises volcanic heights with 
bare summits, their sides cov- 
ered with pink heather and 
yellow and white flowers like 
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eglantine, but growing on bushes 
without thorns. The lowlands 


are covered with almost im- 
penetrable thickets of myrtiles. 
lentisks, arbutuses. 

The stream winds through all 
this, its banks covered with 
tamarisks, its waters dimpled 
with the gliding motion of 
fish, due to our presence, and 
showing glances of silver. 

One of them is so imprudent 
as to rise to the surface, and 
a shot from Legray severs it 


in two. Unfortunately, like 
my whale, it goes to the 
bottom. 


Valdin and Touche, though 
held on the leash by me, are 
wild with delight. The poor 
things have not been on terra 
firma since we left Monaco, 
but in the circles they describe 
they only put up some black- 
birds and a dozen of the blue- 
green and orange birds. 

A larger bird takes wing 
from behind the tamarisks ; 
I fire, and it falls on the other 
side of the stream in the midst 
of a thicket, but the Captain, 
who is near, calls to me not to 
trouble myself about it. 

Meanwhile, Brémont fishes 
at the mouth of the stream. 
When I say the mouth, I am 
leading the geographers astray, 
for the stream has no mouth, 
losing itself, as it does, in the 
sand ten paces from the sea, 
and reaching it underground. 

For the distance of a kilo- 
metre inland, the water is 
brackish and  undrinkable. 
Vasili, who has drunk of it, de- 
clares that, as the result, he is 
incapable of serving the dé- 


jeuner. He is so much engaged. 
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attending to his own needs that 
he cannot look after thoge 
of others. 

We give him permission to 
retire to a distance. 

Brémont has captured a cer- 
tain number of fish—almost all 
are mullet; but after three 
casts of the seine-net, he de- 
clares that river fish are more 
cunning than sea fish. It 
seems that some burrow their 
noses in the sand, so that the 
net passes over them; others 
jump over it. The result is 
that the meshes contain only 
small fry whose education is 
incomplete. 

Vasili had brought his éper- 
vier with the idea of rivalling 
Brémont, but the river water 
has put him entirely hors d 
combat. 

This is certain.  Déjewner 
served on the grass is enjoyed 
only by young people of from 
fifteen to five-and-twenty. Hx- 
posed to the great heat of the 
sun, we have had a déjewner, & 
good third part of which has 
consisted of sea-sand. 

The Captain has returned, 
not with a dead bird but with 
a live one. He has captured 
an injured, parti-coloured crow 
about three weeks old. The 
bird I shot was probably its 
father or mother. I will adopt 
the orphan. It will form part 
of the menagerie on board, 
under the name of ‘Half 
Mourning ’ (Demi-deuil). 

The Captain and I are the 
first to return on board—he 
to prepare for the voyage, I 
to write these lines. A flag= 
white with a cross of St André 
azure—has been chosen for the 
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recall of our friends to-day, and 
from henceforward. 

At four o’clock every one is 
on board. The breeze holds 
good. The anchor is weighed, 
and we are off. 

The Captain reckoned on a 
supply of water from the stream, 
and so brought none from 
Madalena. Vasili calls out, 
“ You cannot drink that water ; 
I did so, look at me.” So we 
cannot risk it. Each one of us 
will have a litre of water a day, 
and salt water to wash with— 
that is to say, we shall not 
wash. 

For the last three days we 
have had no bread, and haive 
munched biscuit. We have 
asked Jean to make bread, 
but he has absolutely refused 
to do so. The Captain has 
threatened him, but Jean has 
answered— 

“The worst you can do to 
me is to shoot me, is it not so ? 
Very well, then, I prefer to be 
shot rather than make bread.” 

No answer to such a declara- 
tion being possible, we have 
not made one; and so we shall 
eat biscuit. Fortunately, we all 
have good teeth. 

6th June. 

During the night we were 
visited by two or three whales. 
We heard their noisy breathing ; 
we saw, thrown up in silvery 
jets, the twofold columns of 
water from their blow-holes, 
but not one of them approached 
Us Hear enough to let me repeat 
on him the attempt I had made 
on one of his species when 
we were between Calvi and 
Ajaccio. 

VOL. CCXXV.—NO. MCCCLXIV. 


This morning we saw two 
Sharks. They were on an 
excursion. We summoned the 
cook and made him cut a bit 
of meat; we fixed it on a 
swivel-hook, and threw the 
whole into the sea. But their 
lordships had, no doubt, already 
dined and were replete; they 
did not deign to turn their noses 
in our direction, and passed by, 
a hundred paces from us. 

One knows of the neighbour- 
hood of a shark by the dorsal 
fin which is visible above the 
water, while its owner is hidden 
beneath it. This fin, which 
only sharks have, always gives 
them away to the observer. 

Towards nine o'clock the sea 
became entirely calm. 

We were about to take our 
déjeuner on deck, according to 
our custom, when Lockroy sud- 
denly called out— 

‘“‘ There, what is that? ” 

All eyes turned in the direc- 
tion to which he pointed, and 
there was a general cry of— 

“A turtle! <A turtle!” 

“Launch the yawl!” cried 
the Captain. 

And in a moment the yawl 
had left the deck and was in the 
sea. Podimatas and Louis Pas- 
seret let themselves fall into it. 
I have mentioned that Louis’ 
speciality, as a fisherman, was 
turtle-fishing. 

I need not say that our 
déjeuner was instantly for- 
gotten, and the turtle was all 
that we wanted. 

The creature was swimming 
quietly along, its carapace mak- 
ing a rotund blob on the mirror 
of the sea, its head and, from 
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time to time, two feet appear- 
ing out of the water. 

The oarsmen had made their 
boat maneuvre in a big circle, 
so that, presently, they were 
navigating behind the turtle, 
which continued on its way in 
voluptuous enjoyment of the 
water, without seeming even 
to suspect the presence of dan- 
ger. Nevertheless, danger ap- 
proached it nearer and nearer. 
As it did so, Podimatas rowed 
ever more gently, while Louis, 
lying in the prow, had nearly 
half of his body outside the boat. 

The turtle still went happily 
along, as though feeling ab- 
solutely sure of its safety. 
The two fishermen were now 
within two boats’ lengths of it. 

Podimatas made one stroke 
with his oar and then stayed 
motionless. The boat glided on, 
rapidly and silently. Louis 
held out his arms at full stretch 
and seized the turtle by its 
two hind feet. There was then 
@ moment’s struggle, during 
which, one did not know whether 
it would be the turtle that would 
drag the man into the water, 
or the man who would drag the 
turtle into the boat. At last, 
success, a8 is almost always the 
case, was with injustice and 
cunning. We saw the yellow 
belly of the turtle shine in the 
sun: an instant, and it was 
in the boat. 

Loud cries of felicitation 
broke out on the Emma and 
were borne over the surface of 
the sea to repay the con- 
querors, who, at the same 


moment, began to row to- 
wards us: they were about a 
mile off. 

The turtle, which, at the spot 
where we had seen it captured, 
had looked as big as a medium- 
sized plate, now turned out to 
be three and a half feet in 
diameter and to weigh fifty-two 
pounds. 

On placing it on deck Louis 
put it on its back, telling every 
one to keep away from its jaws. 
The bite of a turtle is a terrible 
one. Like the bulldog, it takes 
hold and never lets go. 

There was joy on board. 
Traditionally, rather than 
actually, sailors love turtle. 
For myself, I have never eaten 
it but as soup, once at Green- 
wich, and again at Phillipe’s, 
where, let me say in par- 
enthesis, it is excellently served. 

In my capacity of chief 
cook,! the second cook, maitre 
Jean, came to ask me how I 
wished the portion reserved for 
me to be treated. 


10 June. 


I awake and go on deck. At 
half-past four the sun rises 
from the sea, crosses a small 
clear space in the sky, shines 
for @ moment, and then ex- 
tinguishes itself in another sea 
of black clouds. 

Mount Pellegrino appears to 
the right, the cape stretches out 
to the left. We begin to see the 
houses of Palermo in whitish 
outline. 

As far as we can make out, 


1 It should be remembered that Dumas, the author of ‘Le Grand Dictiom 


naire de Cuisine’ (Paris, 1873), was a cook of great merit.— 7'ranslator’s Note. 
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the port is full of warships. 
They are too numerous to be 
Neapolitan; the Captain in- 
elines to think that English and 
French vessels are among them. 
If such be the case, there is no 
reason why we should not also 
be there. 

The Captain gives the order, 
and we proceed towards Pal- 
ermo at three miles an hour. 

By degrees we become sure 
that one of the ships flies the 
French flag, three the English, 
two the American. The others 
fly the flag of Naples. 

Although it is only five in 
the morning, each has her flag 
at full mast, notwithstanding 
the custom of lowering it at 
eight at night, only to run it 
up again at eight in the 
morning. 

The Sardinian standard floats 
above the city; but the Nea- 
politan standard floats both 
above the fort of Castelluchio- 
di-Molo and the fort of 
Castellamare. 

We are going to cast anchor 
between the two forts and a 
Neapolitan frigate. 

To starboard, we have the 
cannon of the fort, to larboard 
the sixty cannons’ mouths of 
the frigate. 

The greatest agitation seems 
to reign on the quay bordering 
the fort, and in the streets 
which open on the quay. What 


THE END. 
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is happening, and what do the 
Piedmontese standards over the 
city signify, what the Neapo- 
litan standards over the fort, 
and these Neapolitan frigates 
in the harbour ? 

A boat laden with fruit comes 
to us and greets us, without 
troubling whether we have com- 
plied with the customary 
formalities. 

We question the three men, 
who sport the Piedmontese 
cockade, about the strange spec- 
tacle that we have before us. 

They reply that there is a 
truce, but that at the end of 
two days it expires, and that 
then the bombardment will 
begin anew. 

‘* And Garibaldi ? ” 

‘“* He is master of the city.” 

** Since when ? ” 

“‘ Since Whitsunday.” 

“* Where is he ? ” 

‘* At the palace.” 

*“* Can you take me to him ? ” 

“‘ There is nothing to prevent 
it.” 

“* Let us go, then.” 

I jump into the boat and we 
row towards the quay. 

Edouard Lockroy and Paul 
Parfait, the younger and most 
ardent of my companions, have 
the canoe lowered from the 
yacht, and follow me. 

Ma foi, it seems that we 
have arrived at the most oppor- 
tune moment ! 
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THE TWO INDIAS. 


I. 


In a pink palace on a rocky 
hill above a blue lake lived 
and ruled the Nawab of Daula- 
tabad. If there is any other 
Daulatabad in India, it is not 
that to which I am referring. 
My Daulatabad has a pink 
palace and a lake. The Nawab’s 
was one of the many Ruler- 
ships or Native States which in 
area comprise nearly one-half 
and in population almost one- 
third of India, exclusive of 
Burma. These states are in 
sharp contrast with the other 
half of the Peninsula, which 
we call British India, for they 
are governed by Indians, and 
on Indian, as contrasted with 
British methods. That some- 
what tired phrase, “Safe for 
Democracy,” is not current in 
Native States. They are au- 
tocracies. Moreover, whereas 


they are loyal to the paramount 
power and law-abiding, British 
India is at the present time 
neither the one nor the other. 
The rulers of Native States 





The Nawab of Daulatabad 
ruled his State, but then there 
was also Freddie. He, as some 
said, ruled the Nawab. But all 
who said this said also that he 
was a good ruler. Of Freddie, 
however, more anon. 

To Western eyes, which often 


are neither politicians nor politi- 
cally minded, whereas the In- 
telligentsia of British India is 
both one and the other. But it 
must be borne in mind that 
this Intelligentsia forms but a 
minute fraction, though a noisy 
one, of the inarticulate masses 
whom it is supposed to, but 
does not, represent. It may 
further be noted that whereas 
Native States have always ex- 
isted, the paramount power to 
whom in greater or less degree 
they have rendered submission 
has constantly passed. Each 
such power had its day—its 
zenith when it held _ sway, 
greater or less, over existing 
dynasties, whom it left u- 
disturbed, or viceroys whom 
it appointed,—its decline when 
disintegration set in, and trib- 
utaries or viceroys declared 
for independence. The present 
paramount power may nowinits 
turn:be about to pass and yield 
place to another, but the Native 
States will surely remain. 


see but the surface of Eastern 
men and things, there was 
nothing very admirable in the 
Nawab. Some quite nice people 
did not think him quite nice. 
He was self-indulgent, and liked 
good liquor and plenty, though 
not too much of it. He was 
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uxorious—I feel that this is 
not quite the right word, but 
delicacy obtrudes it. After 
all, he only possessed the per- 
missible number of wives, while 
as to stepneys, Moslem law is 
not very clear as to the number 
allowed ; and if we can swallow 
the camel Solomon, why strain 
at the gnat of Daulatabad ? 
But a Native autocrat may be 
a good many things that quite 
nice people do not like, and 
yet be a good ruler. This the 
Nawab was. He was neither 
avaricious nor lazy, which is 
to say that he neither ground 
down his people himself nor 
suffered others to do so. He 
was a strong man and a prompt. 
Daily, personally and directly, 
he ruled and dealt out justice. 
No one complained that the 
Nawab’s law was an ass. No 
one spoke of its delays. Within 
the confines of his State he 
stood none of your British- 
India nonsense. He would 
have no sedition talked or 
acted by his people. Why! 
to talk sedition was to speak 
against the King—the King on 
whom his eyes were fixed with 
the reverential awe of a human 
being and the steadfast loyalty 
of a dog. His eyes and mind 
indeed saw and apprehended 
the Viceroy as the King’s lieu- 
tenant, but they merely picked 
up the Viceroy en route, as it 
were, to their proper object of 
veneration, the Throne. It 
was with the Throne, moreover, 
and not with the Government 
of India, that his ancestors had 
entered into, and he himself 
held to, certain treaties and 


engagements, clearly defining 
their and his status, rights, 
and obligations. 

If the eyes and mind of the 
Nawab in those days at all 
saw and apprehended such piti- 
ful dirt, such windy, pettifog- 
ging, and disloyal things as 
Legislative Assemblies, National 
Congresses, or political parties, 
they did so with much disfavour 
and a great deal of contempt. 
He is, however, beginning to 
take more notice of these things 
now; and the more notice he 
takes of them, the more he 
hates them, for he is begin- 
ning to fear them. 

Nor was there in the State 
of Daulatabad any communal 
tension, our euphemism for 
bloody brawling and flat defi- 
ance of law and order. Hindu 
and Mahomedan dwelt in peace 
within its borders. ‘‘ Why, let 
‘em try it on,” said in effect 
the Nawab. “I'll larn ’em.” 
No one did try it on. His 
people knew better: if foolish 
persons who did not entered 
the State and attempted to 
make them try it on, they 
were speedily invested with an 
order they liked not—that of 
the summary boot. Had you 
suddenly awakened the Nawab 
at 2 AM. and said, ‘ Look 
here, Nawab Sahib, I’ve just 
heard, and thought you’d better 
know at once, that your people 
are going to refuse to pay land 
taxes,” he would have said, 
“Let ’em try it on. I'll larn 
’em,” and gone to sleep again. 
Non-payment of land taxes, or 
of any other taxes, or passive 
disobedience of any sort or 
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kind, had no terrors for him 
in those days. 

Rulers of Native States are 
in all degrees of advanced or 
retarded thought. Some are 
very modern, others are cen- 
turies behind the times. The 


Nawab was of the latter cate. 
gory, though, having discarded 
red bags on his carriage and 
motor lights and having 4 
penchant for bacon and eg, 

he placed himself in the former, 
But this was a harmless foible, 


Ii. 


In a little white house near 
the pink palace on the hill 
lived Freddie. He had no 
other known name, to Brit- 
ishers, than Freddie: to natives 
than Faraidi Sahib. He was 
quite the oldest member of 
the Nawab’s entourage, being 
nearly indigenous to the State, 
therefore on quite a different 
footing from the exotic British 
Official, here to-day, transferred 
and replaced to-morrow. He 
had always been in Daulatabad 
and of it, and he still is. But 
no one knew Freddie’s origin 
or beginnings. He did not 
know himself. It was supposed, 
and he himself believed, that 
in earliest childhood he had 
been one of a small party of 
distressed British folk who had 
sought and found a refuge in 
the time of the Mutiny with 
the present Nawab’s grand- 
father. He had no recollection 
of this, but since in the absence 
of a surname it is satisfactory 
to have a datum line of some 
sort, he had arbitrarily put 
himself as three years old in 
1857, and had aged himself for 
all time on that assumption. 
He spoke, a8 @ man must 
almost certainly speak who has 
lived all his life amongst 


Indians, with a strong chee- 
chee accent, but here and there 
in his talk he pronounced a 
word or used an expression 
with a distinctly rural British 
flavour to it. Freddie therefore 
further assumed that his parents 
were of humble rustic British 
origin. He read his Bible and 
said his prayers morning and 
evening, and this he attributed 
to a quite unremembered 
British mother. He had been 
brought up in his protector’s 
Moslem household, and had 
never been to an English school. 
White men of unofficial status 
in a Native court are not always 
estimable people, nor is their 
influence on their patron always 


@ good one. But Freddie was 
no hanger-on. He was the 
State architect. His influence 


was not bad; for though of no 
particular religion, he was 4 
natural gentleman, straight, 
God-fearing, very ultra-British 
in sentiment and ideals, and 
never forgetful of the white 
man’s, and more especially 4 
Britisher’s, prestige among 
people of alien race. How 
Freddie had become an arebi- 
tect, neither he nor any o¢ 
else quite knew. Certainly he 
was not an A.R.IB.A. Yet 
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the pink palace, baroque though 
some called it, yet fitting its 
paroquialism well into its sur- 
roundings of grey rock and 
blue lake, was the work of his 
hands. So also were the central 
hospital, the gaol, the houses 
of the lesser barons, and many 
outlying dispensaries, the police 
station, bridges, and other 
works of public utility. <A 
leper asylum and a women’s 
hospital (a failure this, for no 
decent and very few indecent 
women would resort to it in 
those days) had been built, 
equipped, and were maintained 
entirely at his charge. As 
State architect he had acquired 
a very large fortune. Of this 
he made no secret, nor of the 
fact that his Nawab, whom he 
loved greatly but sometimes 
deprecated, would inherit the 
greater part of it. After the 
Nawab he was certainly the 
best known and most rever- 
enced man in the State. The 
Nawab often called him Uncle, 
while Freddie called the Nawab 
“Son.” Son was said to have 
permitted Uncle to see and 
speak with his (Son’s) unveiled 
ladies, and to have introduced 
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him not once but several times 
into the jewel-house. This was 
one of those strange disorderly 
hugger-mugger repositories of 
the untold but unproductive 
wealth which, down the ages, 
has flowed into India—and dis- 
appeared. To Freddie’s orderly 
cataloguing British eye, the 
disorder of the treasures was 
painful. But even his infiu- 
ence failed to induce the Nawab 
to have them decently arranged 
and fully inventoried. A Native 
jeweller of great repute was 
certainly once summoned: and 
came. He was allowed one 
day for his task and demanded 
several weeks, but no extension 
being granted, he departed. In 
one day perhaps he might have 
picked up and repacked the 
stones, cut and uncut, that 
had escaped from burst bags 
and lay about the floor, 
or the jewellery that had 
oozed from ill-made packing- 
cases. And then there were 
the sacks and coffers contain- 
ing specie of all ages and 
many lands, which would 
have defeated any jeweller 
and taxed the knowledge of 
a numismatologist. 


Iv. 


Amongst the varied items 
of the Nawab’s retinue were a 
family bard, a jester, and a 
small staff of professional chess 
players. Just as some people 
prefer watching to playing out- 
door games, so the Nawab pre- 
ferred watching to playing the 
one parlour- game that is 


common to both West and 
East. He made, however, no 
bones about saying that play- 
ing chess tired him. He also 
maintained a small and in 
those days rather a pinchbeck 
army of horse, foot, and four 
brass cannon, all very much 
at the service of the Sovereign, 








and later, in a reorganised 
condition, to be so. I must 
not forget the loudest part of 
the army—to wit, its band, 
which on public occasions 
played our National Anthem, 
and at weddings and funerals, 
for a small charge, ‘ A Life on 
the Ocean Wave.’ Items such 
as these greatly assist in the 
make-up of the gorgeous East. 
Our own State functions would 
be the merrier were there a 
jester to let off an impudent 
jest, a rocketeer a catherine 
wheel, or a bard a gush of 
extempore metre. Lastly, there 
was the court photographer— 
an innovation this. He had 
come, as it were, in two hops 
from a studio in Balham to 
Daulatabad. His name was 
Alfred Burridge. He had made 
his hops in reply to two adver- 
tisements: the first put forth 
by a photographic firm in 
Bombay, and the second by 
the Prime Minister of Daulata- 
bad. On the strength of the 
roseate financial prospects held 
out by the first advertisement, 
Burridge had married a girl 
from a convent school, where 
she had been brought up since 
infancy. The young couple 
had travelled cheaply and in 
great discomfort to Bombay, 
but, being very young, they 
had enjoyed every minute of 
the voyage. But Bombay, or 
a Parsee employer, not proving 
to Burridge’s liking and the 
financial prospects held out 
being rather illusory, he made 
his second hop within three 
months of alighting from his 
first, and landed in Daulatabad. 
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A month later Burridge wag 
murdered. Though this ingi- 
dent was very relevant to him, 
it is not so to these lines. The 
question as to what the State 
photographer would have found 
to keep him busy was never 
answered, for no successor was 
appointed. But another and 
rather more serious question 
arose, and that was what to 
do with the young, very. attrae- 
tive, and wholly inexperienced 
widow. Freddie had befriended 
this rather forlorn young couple 
on their arrival, and more 
especially, since the tragedy, 
had he befriended the widow. 
Fortunately he was of an age 
and appearance which enabled 
him to be kind to an attractive 
and lonely woman without 
immediately provoking the wag 
of scandalous tongues. It was 
on his shoulders, therefore, that 
the task of disposing of her 
seemed to fall naturally. To 
him it was clear that she could 
no longer continue living alone 
in her house as the guest 
practically of the Nawab, with 
no other white woman in the 
place. The Nawab was willing 
enough that she should remain, 
and emphasised the fact that 
since her husband’s murder had 
taken place within his State 
he was under obligation to do 
all he could for her. Freddie 
thought otherwise. He who 
knew everything in Daulata- 
bad knew that the Nawab had 
begun to cast his licorous but 
perfectly honourable Moslem 
eye on the widow. There hap- 
pened to be a vacancy through 
death among the regular and 
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orthodox wives at the palace, 
and the Nawab was considering 
a genuine offer of it to Mrs 
Burridge. Such things had 
happened before. The inten- 
tions were honourable. There 
was nothing outrageous or un- 
precedented about them. To 
the ultra-British Freddie, how- 
ever, it was nothing less than 
an insult to his young country- 
woman and his country. In a 
modified form he had given 
his views on the matter to the 
Nawab, who took them quite 
good- humouredly, but said, 
“Ah, Faraidi Sahib, you're 
not married: you don’t know 
women.” This had never 
occurred to Freddie. 

It was some eight months 
after the murder that he went 
over to Mrs Burridge’s house 
for a talk. In all respects he 
was @ man of very homely 
appearance: elderly, round- 
aboutish, short of stature, plain 
of feature, not inspiring. And 
yet there was that in his clear 
grey eye and his wide upward 
smile which did inspire. Obvi- 
ously he was a true man, one 
to be trusted. See him now 
seated in the widow’s drawing- 
Toom, his eyes resting bene- 
volently upon her, his chubby 
white hands spread abroad on 
his knees, his large hat on the 
floor between his feet. 

“You see, my dear,” he was 
saying, “it is clearly impos- 
sible for you to go on living 
here alone. So far as the 
Nawab goes, as you know, he 
18 willing enough for you to 
stay on. Personally I should 
like nothing better, but that’s 
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neither here nor there. You 
couldn’t go on accepting from 
him indefinitely. You see that, 
of course ? ”’ 

The widow by a scarcely per- 
ceptible wrinkling of her young 
brow signified that she did not 
see it quite so clearly as all 
that. 

‘“* You've no friends or people 
in this country?” continued 
Freddie. 

** None but yourself and the 
Nawab.” 

“Then you'll be wanting to 
go to your people in England. 
Of course, there’d be no diffi- 
culty about that. The State 
would...” 

‘““Oh, Freddie Sahib, don’t, 
don’t send me home!” 

The girl was across the room 
and on her knees at Freddie’s. 
He had never anticipated this. 
At the most he had looked for 
a few financial difficulties, 
easily arranged. He let her 
be, puzzled but understanding 
that here was some hidden 
matter. He glanced down at 
the shining head, nearly stroked 
it, thought better of it, patted 
her hand instead. 

“* Don’t, don’t send me home ! 
I call it home, but I’ve no 
home, none in England, only 
here. I’ve no people that I 
know of. I believe I never had 
any proper parents—not pro- 
perly married, I mean. At the 
Convent they told me nothing, 
but once I overheard the other 
girls talking about me. Where 
am I to go to if you send me 
home? Freddie Sahib, I should 
be friendless and alone, but 
here you and the Nawab have 
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been kind to me. 
stay.” 

“Well, well,” said Freddie, 
offering her his handkerchief 
in an absent-minded way. 
*“* Dry your eyes like a good girl. 
We'll think of something, some 
other way out of the difficulty, 
never fear. No, no, we shan’t 
send you home if you’ve no 
one to go to. That would be 
no way out of it. Now, look 
here. Here’s an idea already. 
Your priest’s only two hours 
away, Father . . . I forget his 
name, but he was over here 
at the time of your trouble. 
Shall we send you over to 
have a talk with him? Yes? 
Well, then to-morrow; the 
sooner the better. I’ve met 
some of your priests, good men, 
and what’s more, full of sound 
worldly sense. And you'll be 
wanting money. I promised 
your husband I’d see to that, 
and the Nawab’s spoken about 
it. I'll send you over a cheque, 
and you can cash it when 
you're seeing the Father. Yes, 
yes, the Nawab’s a good fellow, 
very generous: he can afford 
to be. You spoke of him just 
now as being your friend. So 
he is, so he is. But you and 
he, you know, are a little 
young for that, perhaps. And 
you're an English woman and 
he an Indian, and, well, he’s 
different.” 

These cryptic words were as 
near as Freddie got to the 
Nawab’s intentions, and having 
uttered them, he took his de- 
parture. 

Mrs Burridge’s interview with 
her priest was not productive, 
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save that it brought him over 
to have a talk with Freddie, 
The priest was of the simple 
Italian peasant class, certain 
eventually of a celestial crown, 
with few ideas beyond its at. 
tainment, and these but poorly 
expressed in English. He ap. 
peared to see no objection to 
things going on just as they 
were. Freddie hinted at the 
Nawab’s intentions. Neither 
did this shake this holy man 
and fervent proselytiser. Ra- 
ther did he see in them a 
good way out of the difficulty 
and @ possible means of bring- 
ing the Ruler of Daulatabad 
within the fold of Holy Chureh. 
Freddie had to open his eyes 
a little wider. 

“* How long do you suppose,” 
he asked, “a white woman 
would remain alive once within 
the walls of the Zenana? ” 

“Why,” said the priest, “as 
long as the other inmates, I 
suppose.” 

“T’d give her a year,” said 
Freddie. 

The Father interrupted him 
with shining eyes, his fingers 
on his crucifix. 

“A year! Holy Church 
counts not in years but in 
centuries ! ”’ 

Freddie continued— 

“I'd give her a year of 
life—less probably. Coroners’ 
inquests are not held behind 
the veil. Doctors may have 4 
peep, but only when asked.” 

““What!’ said the priest. 
“Would the Nawab murder 
her, then ? ”’ : 
“ No, but his women would. 
So the good Father wa 
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sent about his business, and 
Freddie faced the problem alone 





again. 

He was a confirmed bachelor. 
This was a state of affairs 
utterly incomprehensible to the 
Nawab, who had many times 
begged him to change his state 
and had placed facilities at 
his disposal. But to Freddie a 
regular ménage was unwel- 
come: an irregular one un- 
christian and lowering to 
British prestige. So he had 
continued to live alone in a 
comfortable house, well served 
by a few good servants, and 
abhorred the thought of change. 
But now a feeling of duty to 
his country in general, and to 
his young countrywoman in 
particular, began to intrude 
itself. If there was no other 
way out of the difficulty of 
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disposing of her, and if she 
cared to marry a man almost 
old enough to be her grandsire, 
why, then, he would have to 
take that way. He shrank 
from the thought—not from 
Mrs Burridge, for she was far 
from being repellent, but of 
inflicting on her so elderly a 
husband and of relinquishing 
his bachelor routine. But there 
was his promise—not to send 
her to a friendless England— 
and there were all its implica- 
tions. There also in the back- 
ground was the Nawab, and 
he had said, ‘‘ You don’t know 
women.” So Freddie took his 
decision with a good deal of 
delay and much deliberation, 
and a year after Burridge’s 
death presented himself at the 
widow’s house to break ground 
with her. 


V. 


linterrupt the tenuous thread 
of this narrative to give, in 
its proper chronological order, 
an episode in no way con- 
nected with Mrs Burridge. But 
as it occurred at this time, 
and as these lines purport to 
be a faithful and complete 
record of a little chunk of 
about one year’s duration of 
the annals of Daulatabad, I 
give it. 

Freddie knew of all that went 
on within the State, both above 
board and beneath it, especially 
the latter. He was too wise a 
man to try to rule the Nawab, 
whom he knew to be a much 
more able ruler than he himself 


could be. But there were 
wires, any amount of them, to 
pull, and sometimes Freddie 
pulled one. But always a 
straight one, and with the best 
of intentions. 

The Nawab had an English 
guest, not a personal friend of 
his own, but one whom he had 
been asked to ask. The guest’s 
name was Sir Huffam Winning, 
Bart., a new creation. It may 
have been observed that new 
creations very often develop 
the most extraordinary Chris- 
tian names. I cannot think 
that Sir Huffam was ever chris- 
tened or called Huffam previous 
to his elevation. 





The form of hospitality tra- 
ditional in Daulatabad was a 
State dinner, a shoot in the 
Nawab’s tigriferous jungles, and 
a bottle of champagne served 
with early morning tea daily. 
Some people liked one, some an- 
other. Sir Huffam asked as a 
favour to be allowed to forgo 
the banquet, and instead to dine 
strictly native-fashion with his 
host. The latter readily com- 
plied, for he hated a Western 
dinner. He issued special in- 
structions to his bawarchi, or 
chef, to select and prepare the 
hottest and strongest, the 
sweetest and stickiest Indian 
dishes known to Indian cordons 
bleus. Sir Huffam rather sighed 
when these were all served 
simultaneously. He and his 
host were seated on cushions 
on the floor of the banqueting 
chamber. The guest was com- 
pelled, by one who would take 
no refusals, to eat of every 
dish, and consumed a great 
deal more than he wanted. 
He had read up his subject, and 
was now a little surprised at 
observing that the Nawab drank 
freely of intoxicating liquors. 
He ventured in an inquiring 
spirit to allude to this. His 
host replied blandly that many 
Moslems, especially those like 
himself with modern ideas, were 
accorded a certain latitude re- 
garding the strict letter of 
their law with regard to alco- 
holic liquors. To the priestly 
or ascetic castes they were, of 
course, barred. He drank wine 
himself because he felt the 
better for doing so. Nor could 


he believe the Creator would 
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have permitted the vine to 
grow and yet deny its juice ip 
any form to His creatures. He 
hereupon took down a bumper 
of champagne and, after savour- 
ing it, observed that he noticed 
that many Christians were lax 
in certain of their observances 
—in prayer, for instance, 4 
duty he himself performed 
several times a day, State and 
other affairs permitting. It 
was on Winning’s tongue to 
ask whether, on the analogy 
of the vine, the Nawab per 
mitted himself pork. But he 
tactfully refrained. As a matter 
of fact, the Nawab, as before- 
mentioned, had no objection 
to bacon, though he would 
have shuddered at pork. 
After the repast the host 
emitted certain eructations in 
rather a pointed manner. Re- 
ceiving no rejoinder, he said, 
“I hope you have enjoyed 
your dinner.” Sir Huffam, who 
had read this up also but 
hoped it was not absolutely 
de rigueur to signify thus ap- 
preciation of a meal, had to 
follow suit. They then gave 
their fingers a final rinse in 
rose-water, and the meal, which 
the Nawab had purposely pro- 
longed, ended. “‘ Now we will 
finish our dinner English fashion. 
Perhaps you will be glad to 
stretch your legs.” Etiquette 
had maintained these crossed 
beneath their owner, and he 
was not at all sure of being 
glad to straighten them. At 
the present moment they were, 
after unspeakable agonies, dead 
and sensationless. The live 
liest agonies were to be al- 
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ticipated in unbending them. 
But he made the _ effort, 
staggered to his feet with his 
host’s assistance, and reeled 
into a chair. Here first aid 
was rendered with coffee and 
liqueurs. 

The talk turned on the pro- 
posed shikar trip. The Nawab 
explained that he himself did 
not shoot. ‘Nor does my 
Faraidi Sahib. He always says 
he’s going to, but he never 
will.” Two deputy hosts, how- 
ever, were to be provided in 
the shape of the doctor and 
police superintendent, and a 
third gun was to be asked so 
as to ensure a rubber at night. 
Two tigers at least ought to 
be reckoned on, and the Daula- 
tabad custom of drawing lots 
for them should be forgone. 
The guest should have both 
trophies. 

In due course the four guns 
rendezvoused in camp. Every- 
thing was ready. Baits were 
tied up all over the place; 
khabar was good; there were 
around dozen of elephants to 
beat with; and swift riding- 
camels to bring out papers, 
letters, ice, and fresh vegetables 
daily. The Daulatabad shoots 
were always well run. 

The camp lasted seven days. 
On five of these tigers killed 
the baits, and with any ordi- 
nary luck there should have 
been chances at five tigers and 
@ certainty of one or more in 
the bag. Yet they never saw 
the flick of a tiger’s tail. Every 
beat, and they had many, was 
blank. Sir Huffam, though he 
shot several of the less esteemed 
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denizens of the forest, departed 
without a tiger-skin. 

There was something fishy 
about it. The doctor sounded 
the head shikari, the policeman 
the chief mahout; but no 
bottom was reached in either 
of these deeps. Both referred 
their questioners to the Al- 
mighty, in whose hands were 
all issues. 

The doctor said— 

“I wonder what’s at the 
bottom of it.” 

The policeman replied— 

“Old man Freddie. He’s 
always saying he’s going to 
shoot a tiger, and he probably 
grudges one to an outsider.” 

The doctor differed. Tigers 
were too plentiful for that, 
and Freddie much too good a 
fellow to grudge a guest a 
tiger on that score. If the 
pitch had been queered by 
Freddie, it was for some totally 
different reason. 

“T’'ll tackle him when I get 
back. If he’s been pulling 
wires, he’ll tell me. You always 
know where you are with 
Freddie.” 

** Yes,”’ added the policeman. 
** After the wire’s been pulled.” 


“* Well, had a good shoot? ” 
said Freddie a few days later 
when the doctor came to see 
him. 

“A pleasant one. Not a 
very good one.” 

“* No tigers, then ? ” 

‘“* Plenty, but none came our 
way. Perhaps you can tell me 
why.” 

“Tecan. The Nawab wanted 
none shot.” 
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“You mean you wanted none 
shot.” 

“Well, I thought of it first 
and then the Nawab.” 

** But he as good as promised 
a tiger to Winning.” 

‘“* No one can promise a tiger 
even in our jungles. I pointed 
out to the Nawab after that 
precious native dinner of his 
that an Englishman who liked 
that sort of thing couldn’t be 
allowed a tiger. The Nawab 
said that Winning seemed to 
have been sufficiently punished 
with curries and pillaus and 
cramped legs. But I said, No, 
not enough for a man who had 
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been lowering British prestige, 
The Nawab quite saw that, 
had seen it all along, and had 
done what he could to show it, 
So we agreed that there’d be 
no tigers. But we shall send 
Winning a couple of skins later, 
He won’t mind not having 
shot them himself. I never 
met the fellow when he was 
here, but I expect he’s that 
kind that buys. his shikar 
trophies.” 

“ But,” asked the doctor, 
“how did you manage it?” 

“Quite easily,” answered 
Freddie. But he would say 
no more. 


VL. 


To return to Freddie and his 
widow. 

“T’ve been thinking over 
our difficulty,” he began at 
his nextinterview. ‘‘ Youruled 
out England; I, your remain- 
ing on here alone. You're 
too young, much too young 
for that, and too old to 
come over and live with me. 
I’m old enough to be your 
father, and there’s nothing 
I’d like better; but even 
then . . . then there’s the 
Nawab. He might complicate 
things.” 

“But how?” 
widow. 

“* Well, you see,” said Freddie, 
“to speak plainly, you're a 
young woman and attractive 
and all alone here, and—and— 
well, you might attract him, 
you see.” 

“* But he’s a native.” 


asked the 


“Yes, but he’s a man and a 
young man.” 

“I didn’t think he’d dare.” 

“‘He might do more than 
that,” said Freddie. ‘‘ He has 
three wives already — he’s 
allowed four, but one died 
recently — besides——” Here 
Freddie coughed and checked. 
“But, of course, you'd never 
think of that,’”’ he continued. 

The widow said of course 
not. The idea! The Nawab 
had been very kind; she was 
grateful. 

‘But then,” she added, “I 
can feel grateful and yet shud- 
der when I see him. Freddie 
Sahib, why is his mouth 80 
scarlet ? ”’ 

“Oh, that’s only because 
he chews a stuff that makes it 
scarlet: a native habit, 00 
worse, after all, than our chew- 
ing tobacco. But you're quite 
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right, my dear. Be grateful, 
put go on shuddering. And 
that brings us back to the 
problem of what to do with 
Mrs Burridge. You'll excuse 
me if I’ve talked rather plain.”’ 

“ T’m grateful to you, Freddie 
Sahib,” said the widow. 

Having prepared the ground 
for his own undoing, he took 
his departure. 

At his next visit a few days 
later it was Mrs Burridge who 
opened the talk. 

“What you said when you 
were last here,” she began, 
“showed me how terribly ig- 
norant I am about things. At 
the Convent where I was all 
my life until I was eighteen, 
they told us nothing about 
outside things, only to try to 
be good and useful as the 
nuns were themselves. Then 
I married Alfred straight from 
the Convent. We never lived 
in England, where I might 
have had women friends, but 
came to Bombay, where we 
knew nobody, and now I’m 
the only white woman here. 
With you living so close and 
looking after me so kindly, I 
never realised my position here 
a8 a sort of guest of the Nawab. 
But, of course, I realise it 
now.” 

“Tm glad you realise it,” 
said Freddie. 

“You say I’m either too 
old or else not young enough 
to come and live with you,” 
she continued. ‘“I should 
like that. I could do lots of 
things to make you comfort- 
able, but I shouldn’t be much 
use to you if J were only a 
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little girl, should I? You'd 
have to look after me, and I 
should like to look after 
y ine 

“TI should like to look after 
@ nice little girl such as you 
must have been.” 

“And now I’m no longer a 
nice little girl, you say it’s 
impossible.” 

‘““ Yes—quite impossible. If 
I were eighty or ninety per- 
haps——” 

“TI think you’re very young 
for your age, Freddie Sahib.” 

“It was your age—not mine 
—we were talking of, my dear.” 

“ But you were saying if you 
were eighty or ninety. Have 
you never felt lonely here ? ” 

** Yes—sometimes.”’ 

“ You were never married ? ” 

“é No.” 

“ But you might ? ” 

“Yes, I might, of course; 
but it’s a bit late in the day 
even if I could find any one 
to take me.” 

“T don’t think that would 
be so very difficult.” 

“Well, anyway, it would be 
@ good solution to our diffi- 
culty, because you could then 
come and live with Mrs Freddie 
and me as a sort of ready-made 
daughter. How would you like 
ready-made parents ? ”’ 

“ N—not very much, I’m 
afraid, especially the mother 
part of them. But, Freddie 
Sahib, when I said you wouldn’t 
find it very difficult to marry, 
T didn’t mean——” 

A pause. 

“Yes, my dear, what didn’t 
you mean ? ” 

Mrs Burridge glanced at 











Freddie, hesitating and em- 
barrassed. 

“ What I meant was——’ 

Another pause. 

“ What was it you meant? ” 

“Oh, Freddie Sahib, there’s 
me! Couldn’t you think of 
me ? ” 

“Why, yes—lI often think of 
you.” 

“Qh, but not just think like 
that! OCan’t you see—don’t 
you see—you might marry me ? 
Oh dear! now I’ve proposed 
to you and you'll be saying 
No!” 

“Tf you can say Yes to it, 
T’'ll never say No.” 

“But don’t you see I’ve 
been saying Yes all the time ? 
Why, I’d rather marry you, 
Freddie, than—than—live in 
king’s palaces.” 

“TIT rather hoped,” said 
Freddie, “‘that you and I 
might arrange it something 


? 


It is not to be known whether 
the Nawab had got to the 
stage of deciding to make a 
firm offer of the vacancy in his 
Zenana to Mrs Burridge. He 
had a roving eye, and it had 
gone a-roving and had cer- 
tainly alighted on her. But 
had the matter gone any fur- 
ther, he had probably realised 
that there would be domestic 
trouble and something worse 
than that. For the Nawabs 
of Daulatabad always took 
their wives from a certain 
Pathan tribe located 700 miles 
away, beyond the Khyber Pass. 
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like that. Only I thought 
I'd leave it to you to make the 
move. Anyway, there’s an 
end to our difficulty, and g 
very good end, too.” 

“But please—please don’t 
think I’m wanting to marry 
you for that. I want to 
because (we're engaged nov, 
aren’t we? so I can say it), 
because I love you. I want to 
be with you always, always.” 


“There’s only one trouble 
that I can see,” said Freddie. 
““'We’ve got no surname. We 
can’t have you just Mrs Freddie, 
can we?” 

** Yes, just plain Mrs Freddie, 
please.” 

So the brief courtship ended, 
and Freddie found that the 
sacrifice he had laid on the 
altar of Duty was not to be 
such @ heavy one as he had 
anticipated. 







Had you asked the Nawab 
why this was so, he would have 
replied, ‘Because I am 4 
Pathan and belong to that par- 
ticular clan.”’ With very little 
pressing he would have given 
you, without a check and with 
the zest of a Scotsman, his 
descent for many centuries 
back. His bard could have 
done in for you all the heroic 
characters, not forgetting the 
present Nawab. And if you had 
said, ‘“‘ Why, I thought Pathans 
were a hairy, hawk - beaked, 
hungry folk, wearing their tur 
bans rather on the top and 4 
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little on the swashbuckling side 
of their heads, living hundreds 
of miles from Daulatabad and 
speaking a language you don’t 
speak,” he would have replied, 
“That is so, more or less, but 
still I am a Pathan, and when 
I marry or any Nawab of 
Daulatabad marries, we import 
our wives from our own clan, 
which still dwells beyond the 
north-west frontier of India.” 
For the Nawab’s ancestors, 
very virile and hungry men, 
had long ago accompanied one 
of the periodical invasions that 
poured down those northern 
passes to devastate the fertile 
land of Hind. Here, having 
carved out for themselves a 
rich fief at Daulatabad, they 
had lived and lorded it ever 
since, sometimes as tributaries, 
sometimes as independent king- 
lets. They were. very adjust- 
able, and had often adjusted 
themselves according to the 
Strength or weakness of the 
ruling power, and would con- 
tinue doing so. But through 
it all they had yet maintained 
by these marriages with women 
from the parent stock their 
purity of descent and a certain 
tribal connection. 

Had the Nawab been a man 
of vision or a student of history, 
and he was neither, he might 
have mused as follows: ‘ Ah, 
well! when the British clear 
out, as they keep saying they 
will, and the Golden Age returns 
to India, when nobody obeys 
anybody, then honest men like 
myself will come by their own, 
perhaps a trifle more. I shall 
be able to shake hands again 
VOL. OOXXV.—NO. MCOCLXIV. 
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with my hungry cousins, who 
will, of course, come flooding 
joyously in when the plug’s 
taken out of the passes. Then 
this marriage business with the 
old crowd will come in handy. 
They and I will certainly have 
our bit when it comes to sharing 
out. Personally I shall found 
a ruling dynasty.” 

So whatever his disappoint- 
ment, Freddie’s engagement 
saved the Nawab from bad 
trouble. He was wise enough 
to appreciate this, and at once 
ordered his State architect to 
build himself a wedding present, 
“and let it be a proper one, 
something like my palace, not 
the hovel you live in.” But 
Freddie preferred his hovel, 
and refused in succession an 
electric launch, a Rolls Royce 
car, and a brace of elephants. 
The Nawab said: ‘‘ You're 
always like that, Faraidi Sahib. 
You'll never let me give you 
anything.” To which Freddie 
replied: ‘‘ You have given me 
as State architect a pretty 
good competence.” 


During his engagement 
Freddie may have looked back 
with some regret on his fast 
dwindling bachelor days. But 
once married, he never looked 
back again on them save to 
regret that he had not ended 
them sooner. He and the 
widow were duly married. She 
soon convinced him that since 
he was married under Roman 
Catholic rites he had much 
better add to the virtue of 
being a good Christian of no 
denomination that of being @ 
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better one under her own. He 
had consented on one condition 
only, that of being allowed to 
continue the prayers which he 
maintained his mother had 
taught him. Possibly the habit 
of daily prayer could scarcely 
have’ been instilled into Freddie 
at three years of age by even 
the best of mothers. But if it 
was @ fiction on his part, it 
was a pretty fiction and served. 
The concession was granted by 
Mrs Freddie, without reference 
to the Vatican. He and she 
lived happily, very happily, 
ever after, which, of course, 
means that they are living 
now. 

The Nawab made the neces- 
sary importation from the back 
of beyond, and thereby com- 
pleted, as he sportively said, 
his stud. He still rules on 
lines of his own, which he 
trusts will ever make his State 
unsafe for democracy. But he 
has begun to cast an uneasy 
eye on the growing clamour 
and unrest which beat like 
waves on the confines of his 
law-abiding and contented 
State. He has gone into the 
matter of his engagements with 
the British Crown. These ap- 
pear watertight. Council in 
England have confirmed this. 
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But still he and his fellow 
princes are uneasy. On several 
occasions the letter of these 
engagements has been viol- 
ated. Being patriotic men and 
of statesmanlike outlook, they 
have so far exercised an admir- 
able restraint. They have re- 
cognised that these infringe- 
ments have been committed 
for the good of India ag a 
whole. They recognise that 
the two Indias cannot for ever 
exist as watertight compart- 
ments. But they do not wish 
their restraint to be misinter- 
preted for acquiescence in the 
extreme demands of the Indian 
politicians, or willingness to 
co-operate with these same 
politicians on any other basis 
than that of a strict mainte- 
nance of the Imperial bond. 
Meanwhile the politician keeps 
bawling across into Daulata- 
bad— 

* Why not stand in with us? 
Federation’s the word! Stand- 
ing aloof as you are doing 
looks bad. We want what 
Ireland wanted and got.” 

To this the rulers of Native 
States are replying in effect— 

“Yes—and we want what 
Ulster wanted and got. And 


we'll put up a Carson for your 
De Valera.” 
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45 Minutes from New York 
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Registered by Regents 
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Mount Saint Gabriel 
PEEKSKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Boarding School for Girls 


Under the charge of the Sisters ot St. Mary 
New fireproof building beautifully situated 
For catalogues address The Sister Superior 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Residential school for girls. Senior high school, 
with two years advanced work beyond. Twelve-acre 
campus, Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box N. 
FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph. D., 
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the 
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nine months session. For catalog address: 
Cotongt Wx. R. Puetres, M.A., Principal 
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A Special Type of Boarding School. . 
College Preparation anc 
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adventure and the sea that form the most fascinating and deathless 
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DISTINGUISHED PERIODICAL 


Since 1810 the Leonard Scott Publication Co. has be 
American headquarters for the foremost British Reviews! 
Nineteenth Century, Contemporary Review, Fortnightly R 
Edinburgh Review, Quarterly Review and Blackwood’s Mi 


BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS 


Thomas Hardy, Maxim Gorky, George B. Shaw, Ma 


Maeterlinck, John Drinkwater, Hugh Walpole, George 
Frank, Swinnerton, Ford Madox Ford, Karel Capek, § 
Langerlof, Francis W. Hirst, Archibald Henderson, .H, | 
ville Barker, Robert Graves, Shelia Kaye-Smith, Max” 
bohm, Sir Oliver Lodge and Hon. Ramsay MacDonal 


- some of the recent contributors to those famous publica 


FOR DISTINGUISHED TASTES 


In their survey of literature and international affairs, 
reviews are not surpassed by any other periodicals print 
the English language, and few, if any, approach them. 
are familiar with these publications, you will appreciat 
statement; if not, a sample copy will prove to you tha 
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